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ARTICLE I. 
THE TABORITES AND CALIXTINES.* 


THE importance of those religious movements of the fifteenth 
century, which gave to thoughtful men of that age significant 
intimations of the still greater movement of the succeeding 
century, has scarcely been allowed a due consideration. Some- 
thing has recently been done in Germany, in the way of bring- 


*The materials of this essay are derived mainly from the History of 
the Bohemians, by Aineas Sylvius; the History of Heresies, by Natalis 
Alexander, and the “ Diary of the Hussite War ;” although other authors 
have been consulted. The last of these works is by a Calixtine, probably 
John Rocyzan, the others by Roman Catholic authors. ‘The Diary of 
the Hussite War” seems to have escaped the notice of nearly all Church 
historians. Yet its account of the Taborites is the most full and com- 
plete in existence. It is worthy of remark, that our accounts of the Ta- 
borites are all derived from their opponents or prejudiced rivals. An 
unfriendly hand has drawn their portrait, and for this due allowance 
should be made. 
voL. v.—1 
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ing forward the doctrinal views of such men as John of Goch, 
John of Wesel, and others, who may be regarded as the imme- 
diate theological precursors of the Reformation—men to whom 
Luther acknowledged himself indebted. But it is a singular 
and significant fact, that while these men, though scholars, and 
some of them highly gifted in point of intellect, yet spent their 
years in a life-long struggle to break loose from educational 
prejudices and traditionary doctrines, a large body of men in 
Bohemia, most of them unlearned peasants, without one among 
them, known as a writer, to give any account of their doctrines 
or even existence, with the principle bequeathed by Huss for a 
starting point—the sole authority of the word of God in mat- 
ters of religion—had long before attained, as at a single bound, 
a complete independence from the spiritual thraldom of the 
Church, and had grasped, for the most part in its simplicity 
and purity, the ideal of an evangelical Christianity. They 
venerated the memory of Huss; they honored him as a martyr; ° 
yet they did not acknowledge, even in him, the authority of a 
master. 

In reading the trial and condemnation of John Huss, we are 
surprised to find in how few and comparatively unimportant 
respects, he differed from the Church of Rome. His attention 
was directed more to the ethical than to the doctrinal system 
of the Bible. Errors in theology were noticed more for- the 
sake of rebuking the corruptions that resulted from them, than 
with any view to build up a more correct and positive system 
antagonistic to the Roman Church. On nearly all the distinc- 
tive doctrines of that Church, Huss would be regarded even now 
as strictly orthodox. Nor did he inveigh against the corruption 
of the Church, and the vices of the clergy, with greater severity 
than many of his judges themselves in the presence of the 
Council. His great heresy was, in maintaining with unyielding 
pertinacity, the supreme authority of the Word of God. 

He would not allow the claims of the Council to be para- 
mount to this. Herein was hiscrime. Had he yielded on this 
point, he might have escaped the doom that awaited him. It 
is true that his realistic philosophy made him some powerful 
adversaries, but these alone were but a small fraction of the 
Council. In deposing a Pope, his judges had set up the idol of 
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their own infallibility in his place; to this Huss refused to 
bend the knee, and nothing else could save him. 

Huss indeed approved the doctrine of Jacobel in regard to 
the communion of the cup. He wrote a letter to the Bohe- 
mians in its favor, but the Council do not seem to have been 
aware of it, and indeed it was only after he had been sometime 
in prison, that the matter was first brought distinctly to his 
notice. But the great principle for which he suffered, the su- 
preme authority of the word of God, was pregnant with great 
results, of which he had himself but a feeble conception. All 
Bohemia seemed at once to adopt it, and the communion of the 
cup became a national heresy. More than four hundred of the 
nobles and barons of the kingdom, were cited to appear and 
answer before the Council to the charge of heresy. Nothing 
could have been more impolitic than this eitation. The Barons 
of Bohemia were not to be awed by the authority of a council 
which they despised, and which had become detestable by its 
condemnation of their countrymen. Had they answered to the 
citation, they would have appeared at Constance sword in hand. 
As it was, they were forced to stand committed to an antago- 
nism with the Council, and the so-called Catholic Church. At 
length the publication of the crusade against them by the Pope, 
after the dissolution of the Council, forced them to give shape 
to their demands. These were embodied in four articles :—the 
free preaching of the Word of God; the liberty of the com- 
munion of the cup; the exclusion of the priesthood from civil 
control and large landed possessions, and the severe repression 
of gross public sins, whether in clergy or in laity. The Calix- 
tines, or adherents of the communion of the cup, remained faith- 
ful to these, without proceeding further. Like Huss and Jaco- 
bel, they still claimed to be Catholics. But the first article— 
no dead letter practically in Bohemia—could not be maintained 
without carrying some beyond the point reached by the Calix- 
tines. The Taborites went with them and beyond them, and 
here sprang up a strong antagonism. The announcement of 
the crusade ranged them together in a common defence, and in 
July, 1420, under Zisca, the Taborite General, they defeated, 
at Prague, the mighty host of the crusaders, headed by the Em- 
peror. . 
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The retreat of the Imperial army from Prague, witldrew 
that external pressure which had constrained the Calixtines 
and the Taborites, notwithstanding their mutual repugnance, 
and diversity of taste and opinion, to unite in league against a 
common foe. With the proposal for a truce, by the Barons of 
the kingdom, one of the conditions of which, of course, was, 
that Sigismond should be acknowledged as king, Zisca had 
nothing to do. The Taborites almost unanimously preferred a 
republic, at least-an elected king; the citizens of Prague, with 
the Barons of the kingdom, were willing, and even anxious, to 
receive Sigismond as their monarch, on the sole condition that 
their demands in regard to the four articles should be granted. 

These diverse views of public policy, although held by some 
on the bare ground of their fitness and expediency, were yet, as 
a general thing, rooted in a diversity of religious sentiment. 
The citizen of Prague and the Bohemian barons were Calix- 
tines, and they were confirmed in their conservatism, by what 
they regarded as the insane fancies, the barbarous taste and 
radical views of the Taborites. But if the former were supe- 
rior in education, refinement, and the general moderation of 
their views, the last were immensely superior in deep feeling, 
earnest conviction, and that desperate and fanatical courage 
which made them terrible on the battle field. Without them, 
Prague lay at the mercy of the Emperor. Zisca’s soldiers 
alone, had earned the epithet of invincible. They could not be 
vanquished till the last man was slain. Nor were they alto- 
gether unconscious of their power, although under Zisca’s gen- 
eralship they were not inclined to employ it to secure any un- 
due advantage. As occasion demanded, or the pressure of 
external attack was applied, the Calixtines asked and received 
the-aid of their terrible allies, the Taborites. 

The distinction between them, however, was already marked, 
and was continually widening, as the sentiments and tastes of 
each became more fully developed. Each party naturally de- 
sired that its own views might prevail. On August 5th, 1420, 
less than a week after the Imperialists had withdrawn, the 
Taborites presented their articles to the city, with the alterna- 
tive that if not accepted, they would leave the city at once. 


The new city, where the Taborites were in the majority, ac- 
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cepted them without hesitation. The old city demanded time 
for deliberation, and one of the Masters of the University, an 
Englishman named Peter, discussed the articles, each in its or- 
der, in presence of the magistrates and the citizens, showing 
how far and in what sense they might be approved or rejected 
‘“‘with a safe conscience.” The articles thus discussed per- 
tained rather to moral conduct and rules of life, than to points 
of faith. They condemn gross public sins, among laity and 
clergy ; require the severe repression. and punishment of all 
forms of licentiousness, tavern drinking, luxury and extrava- 
gance of dress, fraud, robbery, and usury. They demand that 
laws, which they describe as ‘‘ Pagan and Teutonic,” incopsist- 
ent with the law of God, shall be repealed, and all things be 
ordered and arranged according to the rules of divine justice ; 
that the priests shall observe an apostolic simplicity in keeping 
with the divine command ; that the magistrates be held subject 
to the law of God, and that their enactments be registered in 
the Council-house, where they may be read by all the people; 
that such enemies of the truth of God, as had shown themselves 
faithless to God and man, should be banished the city and no 
favor shown them; that heretical monasteries be broken up and 
destroyed, as well as unnecessary churches and altars with their 
images, robes, gold and silver chalices, and every anti-Christian 
abomination, savoring of idolatry or simony, all which are not 


from God our Heavenly Father. 


In the defence of the truths expressed by these articles, the 
Taborites declare that they have already in obedience to the 
divine will, risked property and life, while many of their 
brethren had shed their blood to maintain them. They declare 
their own purpose, whether the articles shall be received or re- 
jected, to stand by them to the last. These articles were not 
accepted or approved by the magistrates and citizens of Old 
Prague, who were for the most part Calixtines. The last arti- 
cle on the subject of destroying monasteries and unnecessary 
churches, which the Taborites would have called rookeries of 
superstition, was especially objectionable. Nor was the con- 
duct of the Taborites such as to smooth the difficulties which 
lay in their way. On the next day after the articles had been 
presented, a portion of the Taborites made an assault on the 
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St. Clement monastery, and a few days later, sacked and burned 
the cloisters of the Royal Court, thus reducing the theory of 
their articles to practice. They bore off with them fragments 
of the broken images and tables of the monasteries, and forget- 
ful of their wonted sobriety made a large and free use of the 
wine found in the vaults of the cloisters. As evening ap- 
proached, some of them projected an attack upon the Vissehrad, 
which still held out for Sigismond, but the tumultuous and dis- 
orderly assault was repulsed with great loss by the garrison. 

The Taborites of Prague wished still to retain their brethren 
within its walls. The only condition on which this wish could 
be rgalized was the acceptance by the Old city of the articles 
of the Taborites. But the magistrates opposed them. It was 
therefore resolved to call a meeting of the citizens, depose the 
present magistracy, and elect a new, who should be known to 
favor the Taborite articles. This project was executed on 
August 18th. In spite of this measure, however, Zisca with 
his followers left. the city a few days after. He saw clearly 
the futility of forcing the acceptance of articles so objectionable 
to the mass of the citizens of Old Prague. 

The articles themselves, not excepting the last, expressed the 
sincere convictions of the Taborites. While terrible on the 
battle-field, and signal in their vengeance, even their enemies 
are, to a remarkable degree, unanimous in testifying to their 
sobriety and their exemplary freedom from the gross vices of 
the age. A Puritanic severity characterized their demeanor. 
The corruptions of the priesthood, as well as persecuting edicts, 
repelled them from the communion of the Roman Church. 
With a stern and indignant justice they repressed whatever 
they deemed inconsistent with the truth of the Gospel. If 
Zisca took exemplary vengeance upon the Adamites with their 
Free-Love doctrine, and licentious practices, it was because, 
whatever their heresy, their teachings and proceedings struck 
at the root of all purity and of social order and morals. 

At first the views of the Taborites coincided almost entirely 
with those of the Calixtines. They had no distinct name ex- 
cept as they held it in common with all who were known as 
Hussites. They were brought together in one community, as 
the Presbyterians of Scotland were under Charles II., that they 
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might enjoy the privilege of worship without molestation. It 
was during the year 1419, that their assemblies were first held 
in the neighborhood of Bechin, not far from Tabor, some twenty 
leagues distance from Prague. The people gathered, reared 
their tents, and for several days engaged in religious services, 
accompanied by the communion of the cup. The vast multi- 
tudes, on some occasions, numbered more than forty thousand 
people. Everything was conducted with the utmost decorum. 
Some of the Taborite priests preached, some heard confessions, 
and others administered the communion under both kinds. 
Different groups were formed, which were severally addressed 
by speakers or preachers selected for the purpose. The men, 
the women, and the children formed each a body by themselves. 
These days, thus observed, were a sort of pentecostal season, 
and from far and near came the multitudes who thronged to 
the sacred festivity. Peaceably they came, and peaceably they 
returned. Songs of praise and joy lightened the tedium of the 
journey as the processions moved along their way. Nothing 
was allowed inconsistent with the objects of the assemblage. 
No wantonness or levity, no dancing or drunkenness, was to 
be witnessed. Everything which could tend to disturb the 
seriousness, or interfere with the devotion proper to the occa- 
sion, was carefully repressed. Eyen the sportiveness of child- 
hood was checked, and no sound of musical instruments was 
allowed to break in upon the quiet of the place and the solem- 
nity of the worship. At the close of the religious exercises, 
each partook of a moderate repast which they had brought 
with them from their homes. All outward distinctions were 
neglected or forgotten. The rich and the poor sat down toge- 
ther, and priest and layman were undistinguished by garb. 
They addressed one another by the appellation of brother and 
sister, each sharing his portion with such as were more needy 
than himself. As in the Apostolic and primitive Church— 
says the Calixtine narrative—there was but one heart, one 
will. Nothing was thought of, nothing was transacted, save 
what pertained to the welfare of souls, or concerned the re- 
storation of the Church to its primitive model. Their humble 
repast was concluded by a solemn thanksgiving to God, and 
the exercises of the day closed with a procession of the vast 
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multitude. around Tabor—where the assemblies were usually 
held—in which all united in singing psalms of praise to God. 
They then bade one another farewell, strangers before, but 
brethren now, and each returned by the way he came, back to 
his own dwelling, They were even careful in this respect, that 
they might not unnecessarily trample down the harvest fields. 
As these seasons continued to be observed, the multitudes 
who assembled, increased. From the most distant parts of 
Bohemia, from Pisek, Wodnian, Necolicz, Heyman, Ustia, 
Janovicz, Ledlezan, Pilsen, from Prague itself, and from many 
parts of Moravia, they came, some with horses, others on foot, 
pilgrims to that spot, precious above every other, because there 
they might enjoy unmolested, their peculiar worship and the 
communion of the cup. Undoubtedly many were drawn thither 
by curiosity. Nor would it always be as easy as at first, to 
restrain and repress the tendencies to excess, or unwarranted 
indulgence. Sharp things would naturally be spoken of a 
corrupt clergy, opposed to what these Taborites believed the 
authentic and authoritative command of Christ in the institu- 
tion of the Supper. With all the general quietness of their de- 
meanor, the Taborites had bitter enemies, and Wenzel himself, 
taught by experience how easy it was for him to pass from 
a throne to a prison, grew suspicious. He feared lest the 
report industriously spread by their enemies, that such a mul- 
titude would soon choose their own king and their own, arch- 
bishop, might be true. An effort was therefore made to sup- 
press these assemblies. The barons forbade their vassals and 
subjects to visit Tabor under penalty of death or confiscation 
of their goods. But all these measures were vain. The cur- 
rent of popular religious feeling had acquired a force and fervor 
that defied resistance. Sooner than forego his privilege, the 
peasant chose to abandon his home altogether, and disposing of 
his property escape at once the oppression of priest and baron. 
Tabor attracted them, says the old annalist, as the magnet 
attracts iron. Thus the very attempt to repress the popular 
enthusiasm defeated its own object. The people were taught 
rebellion by unwise restrictions, and Tabor from a camping 
ground of religious assemblies, became at once a populous 
neighborhood. The opportune death of Wenzel favored this 
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movement. Zisca with his rare combination of sagacity, enthu- 
siastic devotion, and military genius, found the materials of an 
army already at hand. They needed only to be moulded by 
that discipline of which he was so perfect a master, and in- 
spired with confidence in their cause as the cause of truth, and 
in the indisputable ability of their leader, to become well nigh 
invincible. 

Tabor thus became the refuge and the fortress of the Hussites. 
But already many had advanced beyond the point that had 
been reached by him whom they still honored as a martyr. He 
had bequeathed to them with his dying breath, and amid the 
fires of the stake, the invaluable principle of the supreme au- 
thority of the word of God. With this as their starting-point, 
they went further. Even Jacobel and the Calixtines generally, 
were laggards in their views of reform. Not only a single 
sacrament, but all the institutions, doctrines, and rites of the 
Church were to be subjected to a Scripture test. Ambrose, 
Jerome, Augustine, and Gregory, they said, were but men. 
There was no need of consulting the sentences of the schools, 
or giving heed to learned doctors, when all things essential to 
salvation were to be found in Scripture. 

On the basis of these principles, they maintained that no 
sayings or writings of learned men were to be held or believed 
as catholic by the faithful, unless they were contained explicit- 
ly in the canon of the Bible; that no decrees of the holy 
fathers, no institutions of the ancients, no rite or tradition of 
human invention was to be held, but all such were to be abol- 
ished and destroyed as works of anti-Christ, since Christ and 
his Apostles had nowhere enjoined them in the New Testament. 
On this ground they rejected chrism, the anointing with oil, 
sprinkling with holy water; the exorcising, blessing, hallowing 
of the chalice, church furniture, and robes; the observing of 
canonical hours; the dress, ceremonies, and order of the mass; 
the chanting of the priests, and the baptizing of children with 
exorcisms, holy water, and sponsors, instead of the simple rite 
by the application of pure water. For books of missals, or 
chants, gold and silver chalices, priestly vestments, &c., they 
felt equal aversion. Auricular confession, the fast of Lent, 
vigils, festivals of saints, or other seasons of special devotion, 
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except the Lord’s day, were treated with no more respect. A 
priest, tricked out in his robes with their useless ornaments and 
celebrating mass in their customary manner, was but like the 
harlot of the Apocalypse, to be despised by the faithful. The 
mass itself should be celebrated in the manner practised by 
Christ and his Apostles, in the ordinary garb, without an altar, 
and in any place that might fitly serve. The sacrament of the 
Eucharist was not itself to be lifted up for the adoration of the 
worshippers, but was to be administered in a plain and audible 
tone of voice. The clergy moreover were to be like the Levites 
of the Old Testament in regard to the possession of property, 
they were to be directly dependent on the contributions of the 
people. As to purgatory, and prayers for the dead or works of 
piety in their behalf, all this was rejected as silly and inane 
superstition. Invocation of the saints was condemned as 
savoring either of heresy or idolatry. All images, or the like- 
ness of anything as an object of worship, stood charged with 
savoring of idolatry, and all such, as idols, were to be destroyed 
and burned. 

These articles were published in the year 1420, soon after 
the Taborites had withdrawn from Prague. They gave great 
scandal to the Calixtines, who appealed to the world for testi- 
mony to the moderation of their views. It is evident that from 
the time when the Taborites first commenced their assemblies 
during the previous year, there had been great progress made 
in breaking away from the ceremonies, institutions, and doc- 
trines of the Roman Church. The explanation of this is to be 
found in the free and friendly conferences enjoyed at Tabor 
by men who interchanged their views on religious subjects with 
the open Bible before them, which some had already partially 
translated into Bohemian, as their supreme authority. Tabor 
was the only spot in the kingdom where perfect freedom of 
religious opinion was allowed. ‘You may think as you like 
here,” wrote an orthodox Roman Catholic on a visit to Tabor, 
to one of his friends. Thus persecution abroad, drove into a 
single community, the men who were foremost in their views 
of reform, and most advanced in apprehending the true spirit 
of the Gospel, and the simplicity of its ritual. With the Scrip- 
tures, acknowledged on all sides, as the only supreme autho- 
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rity in matters of faith, it was no difficult or tedious work to 
convince men of the superfluous ceremonies and false doctrines 
with which the purity of the Gospel had been overlaid by a 
corrupt church. With the views of the Taborites on religious 
subjects, some of a peculiar cast in regard to social and politi- 
cal matters, were naturally allied. They were all anti-impe- 
rialists, and nearly all republicans, or at least in favor of an 
elective king. Their experience of a corrupt priesthood had 
produced in them an aversion to the learning of schools and 
colleges, whose degrees they treated with contempt as heathen- 
ish and anti-Christian innovations. Their study of the Apoca- 
lypse—a favorite book of the Bible from its denunciations of 
the great apostacy—led them into many extravagances of be- 
lief and practice. All however did not go to the same extreme 
with Martin Loqui, one of their preachers who derived his 
name from his eminence as a speaker, and whose principal as- 
sociates were John Oilezin, Marcold, Coranda, and a certain 
Wenzel of Prague. These men, with a large portion of the 
Taborites, held the doctrine of the speedy advent of Christ and 
the approaching mission of “the seven last plagues,’ by which 
all Christ’s enemies should be destroyed. In this vengeance 
the faithful of Christ are to bear a part; all who shall hear the 
word of Christ, are to receive the warning to “flee to the 
mountains,’ where the Taborites were already assembled, and 
whoever neglects to do this, shall perish by the plagies. At 
this time, the Taborites should be the holy angels sent out to 
rescue the faithful and bring them to a place of safety, as Lot 
was rescued from Sodom; they should be the executioners of 
God’s justice upon the guilty nations, while only the five cities 
which they named “ places of refuge,” should be spa ev. ‘The 
riches of the Gentiles, or the property of Christ’s enemies, 
should be taken from them by the faithful and destroyed or 
burned. 

In this consummation of all things Christ will himself visibly 
descend to earth and assume the government of the world, and 
all who have not on the wedding-garment will be cast into 
outer darkness. All the kingdoms of the world will come to an 
end. There will be no more exaction, no more paying of tribute. 
Sin will be destroyed. There will be no more scandal, abomi- 
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nation, and falsehood; no more persecution or suffering, for all 
will be the elect children of God. Those who are born in this 
renovated kingdom of Christ will be brought forth without pain, 
and will never die. The glory of this kingdom thus restored, 
will be greater—before the resurrection of the dead,—than that 
of the primitive Church. The sun of human intelligence will no 
longer shine; none will need to teach another to know the 
Lord, for all shall be taught of God. The law of grace will 
then no longer have place, it will be done away. The use of 
churches will be dispensed with, for God himself will be the 
Temple, and like hope and faith, lost in sight and fruition, all 
outward structures will disappear. Then shall come the resur- 
rection of the dead—the first resurrection in which the dead in 
Christ shall be raised, among whom John Huss should appear, 
and thus for his elect’s sake God would hasten the consumma- 
tion of the world. 

In this renovation of all things, man will be restored to the 
state of innocence enjoyed by Adam before his fall. There 
will no ldnagee be pains attending childbirth, no such thing as 
original sin} no necessity for the waters of baptism, no more 
need of the sacrament of the Eucharist, for men shall eat angels’ 
food. 

These peculiar views were an excrescence upon the religious 
system of the Taborites, and were shortly modified very essen- 
tially by succeeding events. The prophecy in regard to the 
five cities of refuge was effectually defeated, and many of the 
peculiar teachings in regard to Christ’s advent were abandoned. 
They were all based upon an unwarranted interpretation of 
obscure texts; and when their novelty wore off, they were for 
the most part cast aside. 

The Taborites however clung fondly to the notion that they 
were God’s peculiar people, and were specially designated by 
him for the reformation of the Church, and the defence of the 
faithful. This belief led them to interpose for the destruction 
of what they regarded as idolatry, superstition, and anti-Christ. 


Their creed on these points was not a dead letter, and they, 


went : bout their work with an energy and a courage which 
m'ght challenge the reproach, but was too serious and earnest 
for the derision of their foes. They did not shrink—however 
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it might scandalize their Calixtine brethren, or the so-called 
Catholic Church—from carrying the theory of a creed which 
they embraced with ail the fervor of their spirits, to a practi- 
cal application. Wherever they went, they observed with all 
fidelity the simple rites of their worship. Their priests minis- 
tered the communion under both kinds, without the aid of 
rubric, missal, priest’s robe, or the Latin tongue. They spoke 
and prayed in their own vernacular. They were not careful 
to use a gold or silver chalice for the wine of the communion. 
An iron, earthen, or wooden cup answered their purpose full 
as well. If they declared the churches and altars which had 
been desecrated by “the mammon of unrighteousness,’ and 
the simony of the priests, to be churches and altars “of the 
devil and of idols,” or spoke of monasteries as dens of robbers, 
sties where the swine of lazy and useless monks were fatted, 
they sometimes suited the action to the speech, sacked the 
church, shivered the altar, and burned the monastery. If some 
unfortunate monk attempted to remonstrate—“ Go ye iffto all the 
world and preach the Gospel,”’ was the prompt reply. ‘‘ Christ 
never told men to serve him by shutting themselves up in indo- 
lence,”’—such was the argument by which the Taborites an- 
swered all objections. Monasteries thus became the special 
objects of their vengeance. Hundreds of them were sacked 
and burned. Some of the nuns, whom the terror of the Tabor- 
ites had effectually converted to the communion of the cup, 
married—to the horror and scandal of the Calixtines. 

The Taborites treated many of the reputed holy things of 
the age with the most sacrilegious disrespect. Relics of the 
saints were ruthlessly flung out of the churches like common 
earth. The holy oil was unceremoniously applied to a most 
profane use, unless it was emptied like the chrism and holy 
water upon the ground. The vessels that contained these liquids 
were broken, or polluted, for the Taborites set a slight value 
on holy sprinklings or extreme unction. Their form of bap- 
tism was the application of water, with the simple formula of 
its being done in the name of the Father, the Son and the 
Holy Ghost. Auricular confession they dismissed with the brief 
logic of adopting the formal division of sins by the church, and 
declaring that if venial, by this probably meaning sins of the 
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heart, it was enough to confess them to God; if mortal, (public 
and gross) they should be confessed in presence of the breth- 
ren. As to purgatory, they maintained that by the discipline 
of probation God prepares such as will be saved, to enter upon 
their reward, and their eternal immunity from sin, with the 
close of their earthly existence. They who die in mortal sin 
go at once to their retribution of eternal justice in hell. Con- 
sequently prayer for the dead is vain and futile. The Tabor- 
ites neither prayed to the saints, nor paid regard to their im- 
ages and pictures in the churches. ‘ What was Peter or Paul, 
or any other of the saints?” they asked. “Were they not 
men, saved like us by the help of God alone, and in prayer to 
him, by the intercession of no saint, but of Christ only?” 
They resented the superstitious worship which the pictures and 
statues of the saints received. The sternness of the prophet 
on Carmel, while he mocked the worshippers of Baal, seemed 
to relax into a grim smile, and we can imagine with what cool 
derision®%he Taborite could look up in the presence of his gap- 
ing and credulous enemies, to the gouged eye or slit nose, (erutis 
oculis et nasis abscissis) of some mangled image, crying out in 
his so-called blasphemy, “if you are God or his saint, defend 
yourself, and we will believe you.” (Si Deus aut ejus sanctus 
es, tunc te defende, et credimus tibt.) The place of his worship 
was disfigured by no image, desecrated by no sculpture. A 
handful of filth, or a thrust of his sword, or a blow of his ter- 
rible flail, relieved him from all the apprehension which a beau- 
tiful painting might excite as to his worshipping in a desecrated 
place. As to naming churches after particular saints, the views 
of the Taborite would have fully accorded with the sentiments 
of the most rigid Puritan of the Commonwealth. Even Jerome 
and Augustine, whom Huss and Jacobel loved to quote as au- 
thority, did not pass unquestioned by the Taborites. By con- 
firming or multiplying ecclesiastical rites, it was possible—they 
maintained—that these men had done the Church more evil 
than good. To give churches their names, or the names of 
others who were merely men, was an impious and accursed: 
thing, and such churches, with the splendid dwellings of their 
pastors, ought to be burned and destroyed. The Apostles 
never consecrated churches by such titles, or dwelt in such 
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houses; they were content with alms, and went about all over 
the world, preaching the Gospel, without tythes or endowed 
churches. 

The Taborites evidently knew how to defend their doctrines 
by word, but their most effectual logic resided in their terrible 
flails that threshed down all opposition that dared to lift its 
head. Councils and crusades, and denunciations of all kinds, 
were ineffectual to put them down. They relinquished none of 
their peculiar tenets, except those which they derived from the 
study of the Apocalypse. Time showed the futility of many of 
the interpretations which some of their preachers gave to the 
prophecies of this book. Others seem to have been generally 
abandoned, insomuch that the Roman Catholic historian, Natalis 
Alexander, in giving account of their doctrines, makes no men- 
tion of those which are said to have originated with Martin 
Loqui. The only tenets which he ascribes to them, besides 
those of which the Calixtine author of “The Diary of the Hus- 
site War” makes mention, and which have been already given, 
are such as we might naturally suppose would be associated 
with them. He speaks-of their denial of the supremacy of the 
papal See, their doctrine of the parity of the clergy, their main- 
taining that whoever was guilty of mortal sin was, ipso facto, 
deprived of all secular and ecclesiastical authority, and was not 
to be obeyed. According to him, they held that prayer for the 
dead was an invention of the avarice of the priesthood; that 
there was no need of consecrated cemeteries, for it made no 
difference with what kind of earth human bodies were covered ; 
and that the religious orders of the monks were a device of 
devils. It is easy to perceive, that notwithstanding some fanat- 
ical views, and some opinions which were nurtured by the igno- 
rance and prejudice of many among them, their sincere as well 
as avowed purpose was to restore the Church, as near as possible, 
to its primitive model. Most of their doctrines were based 
clearly upon the authority of Scripture, and we are only sur- 
prised to find them, within so short a period after the death of 
Huss, so far in advance of what Huss and Jerome, or even 
Jacobel, had taught. Many of them—not all, however—utterly 
rejected the doctrine of Transubstantiation, which Huss and 
Jerome had avowed to the last, and which Jacobel had main- 
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tained in his peculiar sense, by distinguishing between Christ’s 
material and his spiritual body, the latter of which only was 
present in the sacrament of the altar. The doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith alone, so distinctly apprehended and taught by 
Luther, does not appear to have attracted their special atten- 
tion. Their circumstances and position ranged them on the 
negative side of most of the questions between them and the 
Roman church, and their principal work was more to tear down 
than construct, more to refute a false system, than to build up 
a new theology. They had little leisure and little learning or 
intellectual discipline, to apply themselves to' the philosophy of 
their own belief, or study the order and harmony of doctrines 
which they derived from the simple word of Scripture, and 
adopted with an unquestioning faith. 

This picture of the Taborites would be incomplete without 
adding to it the features preserved to us by a letter of Auneas 
Silvius to the Cardinal de Carvajal, in which he gives an ac- 
count of the visit paid them by himself, in company with others, 
at a date some years after the siege of Prague. As ambassa- 
dors sent to treat with the Taborites, they demanded and re- 
ceived their hospitality. They were cheerfully welcomed by 
the Taborites who went out to meet them, and they were enter- 
tained with confidence and respect. ‘A most remarkable spec- 
tacle was now witnessed, an indiscriminate rabble, mostly com- 
posed of peasants, who wished however to appear genteel and 
refined. Although a cold rain-storm, such as frequently occurs 
in Bohemia, prevailed at the time, many had no other protec- 
tion than a mere frock, some wore robes made of skins, some 
of their horsemen had no saddles, some had no bridle, and 
others were without stirrups. One was booted, another not. 
One had lost an eye, another a hand, so that, to borrow the 
language of Virgil, it was a shame to see populataque tempora 
raptis auribus, et truncas inhonesto vulnere nares. There was 
no order of procession, no reserve in speech, and we were re- 
ceived in a rough and peasant style. Yet presents were made 
us of fish, wine and beer. Having entered the town, we took a 
view of it, and if I were not to call it a town or asylum for 
heretics, I should be at a loss for a name to give it. For what- 
ever monsters of impiety and of blasphemies are unmasked 
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among Christians, flock together here, and find security in a 
place where there are as many heresies as there are heads, and 
full liberty to believe what you like. On the outer gate of the 
city there are two shields suspended; on one of these is a pic- 
ture of an angel holding a cup, which he is represented as ex- 
tending to the people, as if to invite them to the communion of 
the cup. On the other there is a portrait of Zisca, who is rep- 
resented as an old man and entirely blind. . . . . What more 
fitting for such a people, who have no understanding of divine 
things, no religion, no apprehension of what is just and right, 
than’a blind leader? In this case that word of the Saviour is 
fulfilled, if the blind lead the blind, both fall into the ditch..... 
These people have no greater anxiety for anything, than to 
hear a sermon. If any one neglects this, and lies asleep at 
home, or busies himself with work or play during the time of 
sermon, he is beaten for it, and is compelled to obligate himself 
to hear the word of God. Their place of worship is built of 
wood, and is much like a barn; this they call their temple. 
Here they preach to the people, here they daily expound the 
law. They have here but one altar, neither consecrated, nor to 
be consecrated, and from this they exhibit the sacrament to the 
people. The priests neither wear crowns, nor shave their 
beards. The Taborites voluntarily provide by gifts for their 
support. They offer nothing upon the altar; they condemn 
tythes; of first fruits, they hold neither to the name nor to 
the thing itself. Yet they do not accord in one and the same 
belief. One thinks one way, and another in another; each 
follows his own liking, neither do they live by a single rule.” 
It is to be borne in mind that we have no account of the Tabor- 
ites, except from persons who were either their avowed ene- 
mies or were strongly prejudiced against them. They undoubt- 
edly were guilty of many imprudent acts, many deeds of vio- 
lence, many excesses utterly unwarrantable. Many elements 
of fanaticism were mingled with their creed. Many and strong 
prejudices peculiar to the class of which they were mostly com- 
posed, possessed their minds, but when their circumstances are 
considered, the persecution that drove them from their dwell- 
ings, the crusade that forced them in self-defence to take the 
weapons of war into their hands, the contempt and cruelty 
VOL. V.—2. 
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with which they were treated, and the necessities of their out- 
lawed condition; the severe measure which they dealt out to 
the monasteries whose inmates they regarded as accomplices of 
the Council that burned Huss, and the terrible examples of ven- 
geance, provoked by their own sufferings and wrongs, and by 
which they made themselves formidable to their foes—these 
excesses of a ferocity fit only to foil and frighten a crusading 
army, cease to wear that aspect of utter and ruthless malignity 
which they would otherwise bear. The creed of the Taborites 
was in the main Scriptural, and we cannot but approve that 
wise policy by which they allowed all the diversities of opinion 
which prevailed among them, a full and perfect tolerance. 
Centuries passed away, and their representatives were seen 
spreading themselves over the world in the persons of the Mo- 
ravian missionaries, to whose simple confidence in God, John 
Wesley acknowledged himself indebted for lessons of a faith 
wiser and stronger than his own. | 

On the battlefield, the Taborites maintained their undisputed 
superiority and préeminence, even after the death of Zisca. They 
fought under the impulse of the most powerful motives which 
can inspire the soul. Each soldier was a hero. He was ready 
to bea martyr. His valor was not that of the soldier of for- 
tune inspired by earthly ambitions and panting for an earthly 
prize. He was a champion of his faith, and his firm belief 
was that in pouring out his blood, and laying down his life, he 
was rendering but a poor and unworthy tribute to that “truth 
of God,” in defence of which it was an honor to die. 

The Calixtines formed—as they would wish to be regarded— 
the conservative reformers of the Bohemian nation. They re- 
mained steadfast in their regard for the memory of Huss, and 
in their attachment to the celebrated four articles which formed . 
that. portion of their creed in which they differed from the 
Church of Rome. Once only they compromised matters with 
the Taborites by declaring the wearing of priests’ vestments a 
matter of indifference, a non-essential. They wished to pre- 
serve the order and the institutions of the Church intact, except 
so far as they would be modified by the admission of the four 
articles. They declared themselves opposed to all unnecessary 
innovations. They wished to commend themselves to the Chris- 
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tian world as faithful adherents to the Catholic faith. They 
took pains therefore to distinguish their cause and views from 
those of the Taborites in as marked a manner as possible. In 
a council held at Prague, in the year 1421, they drew up 
twenty-three articles which they set forth in a document in- 
tended to serve as the exponent of their faith. In these they 
maintained Transubstantiation, the necessity of the seven sa- 
craments, the Catholic forms and rites of baptism with spon- 
sors, chrism, the holy oil, and triple immersion in holy water, 
auricular confession, episcopal authority, the exclusive power 
of the keys by the priesthood, extreme unction, the invocation 
of the saints, purgatory and prayer for the dead, the propriety 
of the priestly robes, and the offices connected with the mass, 
the observance of fast-days and the festivals of the saints, the 
consecration and sanctity of churches, the necessity of sacred 
vessels and ornaments, as well as a peculiar and distinctive 
dress for priests, the observance of canonical hours, and obe- 
dience to episcopal authority. On all these points, the Calix- 
tines, however inconsistent or neglectful of the consequences 
flowing from their first article, as to the supreme authority of 
Scripture, wished to abide by the rule and observance of the 
Roman church. 

In reply to the twenty-three articles of the Calixtines, the 
Taborites drew up an equal number of an opposite tenor. But 
for a long time the two parties were so evenly balanced, that 
neither could claim a manifest preponderance. The great ma- 
jority of the Barons of the kingdom, with the citizens of Old 
Prague, were Calixtines, and Zisca himself, though the General 
of the Taborites, had evidently a strong leaning towards this 
party, at least on many points. The citizens of the new city, 
and the lower classes of the nation generally, composed the 
body of the Taborites. The danger of foreign invasion did 
not allow the two parties to risk their common security in fra- 
tricidal quarrels. It was evident, however, that only the power 
and wisdom of Zisca prevented an open division and hostility 
between them. If a compromise were ever to be affected with 
the so called Catholic church, it could only be on a Calixtine 
basis. This compromise indeed, took place some years later at 
the Council of Basle, and the Taborites were abandoned by the 
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Calixtines to the cruelty of their enemies. A terrible perse- 
cution raged against them, and they were well nigh rooted out 
of the land. Only a feeble remnant clung with unswerving 
fidelity to the faith of their fathers. 


ARTICLE II. 
DR. BULLARD. 


ARTEMAS BULLARD was born in Northbridge, Mass., June 3, 
1802. His father was a physician, and his venerated mother 
still survives. He belonged to a ministerial family. Two of 
his brothers are now ministers in New England; two others, 
have by bad health, been turned aside from preparatory studies 
for the ministry, to other professions; and two of his sisters 
are wives of clergymen in New York. In a Sabbath-school 
book written by one of the family, may be found a touching 
narrative concerning the hallowed influences which surrounded 
his early years, and from which may be gathered a vivid idea of 
the combined sprightliness and seriousness of his youth. Half 
a century ago, ‘‘model schools” were not known by name in 
that region, but the schools produced many model men. 
While young, he became the subject of renewing grace; and 
at the age of seventeen he united with the church in Sutton, 
whither his parents had removed, under the pastoral care of 
Rev. Edmund Mills. His attention was soon turned to the 
object of educating himself for the ministry. He was prepared 
for college partly under the private tuition of Rev. Dr. Pond, 
now of the Bangor Theological Seminary, and graduated at 
Amherst College in 1826.* From college he repaired to the 


* His class consisted of twenty-eight, of whom seventeen have been 
preachers of the Gospel. Among them are E, C. Bridgman, D.D., the 
missionary, the room-mate of Dr. Bullard; Pres. R. E. Pattison, D. D., 
his chosen friend, who was pastor of the Baptist church in St. Louis, 


contemporaneously with him; Pres. Chauncey Colton, D. D.; Francis Fel- 
lowes, Esq., Alonzo Chapin, M. D. 
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Theological Institution at Andover. While here he formed the 
deliberate purpose of becoming a foreign missionary, and all 
his arrangements, for a considerable period, were made in sub- 
serviency to this purpose. Before his studies were completed, 
he was solicited to engage in an agency for the Massachusetts 
Sunday School Union. It was not through any haste to enter 
active life, but with a conviction of duty enforced by the urgent 
advice of the venerated Porter, Woods, and Stuart, that he 
turned away from his studies to enter upon this employment. 
At that period the religious world had not, as now, well-digested 
schemes for benevolent effort; so that his business, as the sec- 
retary of a new enterprise, was one of construction in addition 
to the solicitation of money. There was need of something 
more than the prosecution of a routine; it was necessary to 
create and organize a system of operations. He commenced 
his career, therefore, in favorable circumstances for unfolding 
just those attributes of force and activity which he afterwards 
exhibited. Having been licensed by the Worcester Association, 
in May, 1828, and ordained by the Andover Association, April 
20, 1831, he passed the novitiate of his clerical life in Boston, 
at the time when Dr. B. B. Wisner, Dr. Cornelius, and Dr. 
Lyman Beecher were the standard-bearers, in the ripeness of 
their powers and in the full flush of their fame. These were men 
who seldom erred in their estimate of others, and they admitted 
Dr. Bullard as a co-laborer in their own fields. Among the 
churches of that vicinity he acquired an influence which he 
retained till his latest day. They were just receiving an im- 
pulse from such productions as Dr. Beecher’s Missionary 
Sermons; and Christians were wont to speak of the millen- 
nium as near at hand. A young minister, especially one em- 
ployed as a secretary of a benevolent association, was likely 
to acquire just views of the enterprises of the Christian world, 
and a quick sympathy with them. It was natural that he 
should conceive and should impart views of the aggressive rela- 
tion of Christianity to society, rather than of its theoretic wants. 
He became a man of action, more than of speculation. Since 
those years the hope of the speedy conversion of the world has 
faded away from the minds of many of the pious; but it was 
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ingrained in the texture of his. Some of his well-known coad- 
jutors have become fanatical, misanthropic, destructive. From 
the first to the last, he maintained a normal and wise enthusiasm 
in all good works. He had brighter visions before him in youth 
than most have had; but if they passed away, no disappoint- 
ment soured his temper or destroyed his elasticity. The year 
1831 was distinguished for revivals of religion, and for the em- 
ployment of a great variety of instrumentalities for their pro- 
motion. During that year he was present in many parishes, 
where multitudes were rejoicing in a new-born hope ; and during 
those months he gathered much wisdom. In the service of the 
Sabbath School Union he visited the West in 1830, and made 
an extensive journey on horseback as far as Illinois. While 
pursuing these employments he attracted the attention of the 
eminent men who directed the operations of the American 
Board ; and when, in 1832, the sudden death of Dr. Cornelius, 
a man so wise to plan and so skillful to execute, awakened fears 
that the revenues of the Board would suffer, Dr. Bullard’s abili- 
ties were put in requisition to supply the lack of service. A 
tour through certain parts of New York, which had been plan- 
ned in concert with Dr. Cornelius, was performed by the sur- 
vivor alone, in grief, but with unusual success. Having passed 
the severe test applied in Boston and New York, he was desig- 
nated to the remote and responsible position of Secretary of 
the A. B. C. F. M. for the Valley of the Mississippi. Located at 
Cincinnati, he visited all the principal places from Detroit to New 
Orleans. Wherever he went he left the impression of his sincere 
devotion to every good work, of his lovely character, and of his 
energy. Through several years, his periodival visits were, in many 
places, looked forward to with interest, and hailed with delight. 
While he resided in Cincinnati he took part in the trial for 
heresy of the Rev. Dr. Beecher. He was a member of the 
Presbytery that tried the case; he was intimately acquainted 
with the defendant ; he was a competent witness relative to the 
standard of orthodoxy in New England, and in regard to Dr. 
Beecher’s reputation there. His travels at the West had made 
him thoroughly acquainted with the accusing party there; and 
the insight he gained in both ways, was adapted to fix his theolog- 
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ical sentiments and his ecclesiastical views, which indeed had 
not wavered before, nor were changed afterwards. 

While pursuing his appropriate work, Dr. Bullard attracted 
the attention of the Presbyterian Church of St. Louis. It is a 
perilous step for a man who is known toa people by a few 
occasional efforts in a special department, to locate himself 
among them, and make proof of his abilities in the constant 
and exhausting labors of the ministry. St. Louis at that time 
had a population of about 12,000, and was just beginning to 
feel the impulse which has in eighteen years raised it to 120,000. 
There was no other Presbyterian church in the city; there 
were but few in the State, and they were feeble. The divisive 
measures had been carried through the General Assembly, and 
the leading ministers were supposed to favor the liberal party, 
though there was not a full adhesion to either. The American 
Home Missionary Society had laborers in sundry parts of the 
State, and the disposition seemed to be to remain neutral be- 
tween the fragments of the Church. There was a Domestic 
Missionary Society, and other arrangements which favored this 
policy. Marion College, important as it had recently been, 
was on the verge of dissolution, and religious affairs in the 
State appeared very chaotic. The Church in St. Louis num- 
bered about five hundred members, though very many were ab- 
sentees, and here Dr. Bullard was installed in June, 1838. Ina 
few months, urged by him, a colony of more than sixty of the 
most substantial members went to establish the Second Church. 
It required his most strenuous efforts to accomplish this object, 
the congregation having been discouraged, in former years, by 
defeated attempts at colonizing. In the prosperity of this 
Church he always rejoiced with an unselfish pleasure. 

When Dr. Bullard came to Missouri, he said that “‘ the schism 
between the Old School and New School should never, if he 
could prevent it, cross the Mississippi.” He had taken no part 
in the division, and he retained this position as long as possible. 
Because the strife seemed to him to be unworthy and wicked, he 
strove to hold the Synod of Missouri on the high ground of neu- 
trality. But when he saw men around him hastening to make 
their peace with the powers which had executed the coup d'etat 
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of 1837, he felt that he could not purchase a position in 
that body, at such a price as some had paid. Consistency and 
self-respect were the sacrifice for which any man could obtain a 
place among those who called themselves the Presbyterian 
Church, and despised others. He would not discard the fellow- 
ship of those who had been cast out of the synagogue, nor 
would he go over to the army of persecutors. He was content 
not to bear arms, but if he must join the combatants, he knew 
which side he must take. When, therefore, the Second Church 
in the city, and a part of the Synod abandoned the position of 
neutrality, and went to the exscinding branch of the church, it 
was evident that the crisis had come. The First Church was 
obliged to do the same, and for the same reasons, or it must 
stand on the principles on which it was founded and had ever 
been taught. Dr. Bullard could do as others were doing, or he 
could rise equal to the crisis, and gather strength in the emer- 
gency, for nobler and wider activity. He was equal to the 
occasion. 

The precise question which became the test is instructive. 
A well-known minister presented himself and his certificate in 
due form, for admission to the St. Louis Presbytery. That 
body insisted that, in obedience to the “ Imperative Resolution’”’ 
of 1837, they would examine the applicant. Dr. Bullard be- 
lieving that the act of the Assembly was both an infraction of 
the rights of the Presbyteries, and an outrage on the general 
rules of Christian comity, would not give place to the movement 
for an hour, and declared, ‘“‘ This is an end of neutrality, and 
as you have put on the yoke, we must separate.” No sooner 
was this known, than numbers who had hailed his entrance to 
the State, ceased from all recognition of him.* But he became 


*There is a tradition that a Princeton Professor once remarked, that 
“St. Louis had a New School minister with Old School sentiments, and 
an Old School minister with New School sentiments. Dr. Bullard’s 
opinions were Old School, in the best sense of that much abused phrase. 
The Old School man, a student of Princeton, once gave this specimen of 
his sentiments: ‘From the words, Let us go on to perfection; and this 
will we do, if God permit,” he derived the proposition, ‘‘ The only reason 
why Christians are not perfect is, that they have not sufficient strength 
of will.” 
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a leader and a guide for one section of the churches, 

the State. In due time he visited the north and the we: 

of Missouri, and rallied the friends of Constitutional Pre 
rianism. No man was less of a partizan than he, and he 

fully endeavored, wherever he went, not to intrude upon nor 
abridge the sphere of other men’s usefulness. 

Nothing was more remarkable than the inspiriting influence 
which he everywhere exerted. A small church might be des- 
ponding, and at their wits’ end; he would not be with them an 
hour before he had struck out some plan by which to give them 
a name and an influence in their vicinity. He proposed some 
feasible project. Under the magic of his persuasion it seems 
easy, and he has probably undertaken the most onerous part of 
the task, and the work seems half accomplished. He has meas- 
ured all the obstacles, he has gauged every facility, he has 
allowed for unseen contingencies, he has calculated all the 
forces, and with a rare power of combination, he tells them how, 
by aid from above, a lasting good may be done. They are in- 
credulous, and yet gradually they are surprised and convinced. 
Then he enlivens the entire project, and puts the most timid 
into temper, by a humorous sally. Does any one object? The 
objection is fairly canvassed, and some new element supplied. 
Does any one repudiate the whole scheme, and becoming en- 
heartened, propose one of his own? Dr. Bullard embraces it 
with all the greater alacrity, for he knows that an indigenous 
plan will be more assiduously cultivated than a foreign one. 
The man who would work on an original pattern, or without a 
pattern, might find favor in his eyes. One class of men, at 
least, have had a low opinion of Dr. Bullard; those, namely, 
who would not carry forward his plans for doing good, nor form 
any of their own. 

During the first five years of his ministry in St. Louis, the 
principal part of his labor out of his own pulpit, was ex- 
pended in the direction of city missions, of Sunday-schools, 
and of temperance. On the latter subject he used every 
available means of reaching the public ear. The secular 
press was filled with a succession of pathetic stories, pas- 
quinades, arguments and appeals, over a dozen different sig- 
natures, but originating in his study. Without abating his 
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of 1837, he felt that he could not purchase a position in 
that body, at such a price as some had paid. Consistency and 
self-respect were the sacrifice for which any man could obtain a 
place among those who called themselves the Presbyterian 
Church, and despised others. He would not discard the fellow- 
ship of those who had been cast out of the synagogue, nor 
would he go over to the army of persecutors. He was content 
not to bear arms, but if he must join the combatants, he knew 
which side he must take. When, therefore, the Second Church 
in the city, and a part of the Synod abandoned the position of 
neutrality, and went to the exscinding branch of the church, it 
was evident that the crisis had come. The First Church was 
obliged to do the same, and for the same reasons, or it must 
stand on the principles on which it was founded and had ever 
been taught. Dr. Bullard could do as others were doing, or he 
could rise equal to the crisis, and gather strength in the emer- 
gency, for nobler and wider activity. He was equal to the 
occasion. 

The precise question which became the test is instructive. 
A well-known minister presented himself and his certificate in 
due form, for admission to the St. Louis Presbytery. That 
body insisted that, in obedience to the ‘ Imperative Resolution”’ 
of 1837, they would examine the applicant. Dr. Bullard be- 
lieving that the act of the Assembly was both an infraction of 
the rights of the Presbyteries, and an outrage on the general 
rules of Christian comity, would not give place to the movement 
for an hour, and declared, “This is an end of neutrality, and 
as you have put on the yoke, we must separate.” No sooner 
was this known, than numbers who had hailed his entrance to 
the State, ceased from all recognition of him.* But he became 


* There is a tradition that a Princeton Professor once remarked, that 
“St. Louis had a New School minister with Old School sentiments, and 
an Old School minister with New School sentiments. Dr. Bullard’s 
opinions were Old School, in the best sense of that much abused phrase. 
The Old School man, a student of Princeton, once gave this specimen of 
his sentiments: ‘From the words, Let us go on to perfection; and this 
will we do, if God permit,” he derived the proposition, ‘‘The only reason 
why Christians are not perfect is, that they have not sufficient strength 
of will.” 
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a leader and a guide for one section of the churches, through 
the State. In due time he visited the north and the west parts 
of Missouri, and rallied the friends of Constitutional Presbyte- 
rianism. No man was less of a partizan than he, and he care- 
fully endeavored, wherever he went, not to intrude upon nor 
abridge the sphere of other men’s usefulness. 

Nothing was more remarkable than the inspiriting influence 
which he everywhere exerted. A small church might. be des- 
ponding, and at their wits’ end; he would not be with them an 
hour before he had struck out some plan by which to give them 
a name and an influence in their vicinity. He proposed some 
feasible project. Under the magic of his persuasion it seems 
easy, and he has probably undertaken the most onerous part of 
the task, and the work seems half accomplished. He has meas- 
ured all the obstacles, he has gauged every facility, he has 
allowed for unseen contingencies, he has calculated all the 
forces, and with a rare power of combination, he tells them how, 
by aid from above, a lasting good may be done. They are in- 
credulous, and yet gradually they are surprised and convinced. 
Then he enlivens the entire project, and puts the most timid 
into temper, by a humorous sally. Does any one object? The 
objection is fairly canvassed, and some new element supplied. 
Does any one repudiate the whole scheme, and becoming en- 
heartened, propose one of his own? Dr. Bullard embraces. it 
with all the greater alacrity, for he knows that an indigenous 
plan will be more assiduously cultivated than a foreign one. 
The man who would work on an original pattern, or without a 
pattern, might find favor in his eyes. One class of men, at 
least, have had a low opinion of Dr. Bullard; those, namely, 
who would not carry forward his plans for doing good, nor form 
any of their own. 

During the first five years of his ministry in St. Louis, the 
principal part of his labor out of his own pulpit, was ex- 
pended in the direction of city missions, of Sunday-schools, 
and of temperance. On the latter subject he used every 
available means of reaching the public ear. The secular 
press was filled with a succession of pathetic stories, pas- 
quinades, arguments and appeals, over a dozen different sig- 
natures, but originating in his study. Without abating his 
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interest in these objects, he diverted his attention to others in 
after years. 

It early became evident to him that the want which is most 
difficult to supply to the churches in new settlements, is that of 
houses of worship. The congregations need homes, a real 
estate; they require to be domiciliated. Readily as the chari- 
ties of the older regions had flowed for this object, those gifts 
had been, to a considerable extent, unwisely appropriated. Dr. 
Bullard felt that some system was needed. The Synod was 
brought to adopt his views, and after full deliberation, he un- 
dertook in 1845, to raise a fund of $10,000 for Church Erec- 
tion to be loaned in sums as needed by the feeble churches in 
Missouri. The summer of that year was spent in solicitation 
at the East, and he often spoke of his success as having been 
an evident answer to prayer, for the solicitude of his devout 
friends was deeply engaged in his behalf. The clergy of Bos- 
ton, with the kindest feelings toward him, looked coldly on his 
project. Amos Lawrence, whose admirable Memoir the world 
is now reading, gave the first $200. The late Anson G. Phelps 
gave him cordial encouragement and aid. The clergy of New 
York City debated one evening till eleven o’clock, whether to 
give him access to their pulpits and people, and decided ad- 
versely. In Brooklyn, he succeeded better. One church, 
whose pastor forbade him to take up a collection, but allowed 
him to tell his story, gave $600. In Hartford, he obtained 
$435; in Baltimore, $329; in Charleston, S. C., $315. He 
returned in November with this fund, not complete indeed, 
but quite ample, and with ten ministers who found fields 
of labor under his advice, and a new impulse was given to 
every religious interest in the State. The four or five years 
next following, were years of unwonted effort, even with him. 
His correspondence was very large. His acquaintance with 
ministers and churches through the State, and indeed all over 
the country, was very minute. His cares were very distracting 
and multifarious in the administration of the Church Erection 
fund. During this period also, he was harassed in unusual 
ways, and was afflicted by the removal of three children by 
death. His people urged him to take a season of recreation, 
and his fellow citizens, at the instance of Elihu Burritt, desig- 
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nated him as their representative at the World’s Peace Conven- 
tion in Germany. Accordingly he spent six months in 1850, 
on a tour to Europe. He was favored in having as travelling 
companions some of the most agreeable, and some of the most 
learned men of the country, and in witnessing the rarest spec- 
tacles at Rome and at London. Marked attention was shown 
him by Mr. Cobden and others; and his speech at the Conven- 
tion elicited great applause for its aptness and its boldness. 
How much he enjoyed and how much he learned, may be ga- 
thered from the letters of Mrs. Bullard to a public journal, and 
now filling the volume “ Sights and Scenes in Europe.” 

Soon after the return of Dr. Bullard, the equilibrium of the 
churches in the city became disturbed. There were frequent 
changes of pastors. One church, to the erection of which he 
and his people had largely contributed, adopted the Congrega- 
tional polity. Another, in 1853, to which $2000 of the Erec- 
tion fund had been temporarily lent, went over to the other 
branch of the Presbyterian Church. About this time his con- 
gregation began to agitate the subject of removing their place 
of worship to a part of the city less thronged with business. 
After long deliberation a site was determined upon, and opera- 
tions commenced on a scale befitting a church of such historical 
importance.* He always took an active interest in the financial 
concerns of his congregation, and in the business relations of this 
important movement he was deeply engaged. Nothing was trans- 
acted without his agency, for his people trusted to his judgment 
in affairs, as much as to his religious teaching. At the same 
time, embracing the opportunity while his congregation were 
waiting for their new temple, and his pastoral labors were 
therefore somewhat abridged, he prosecuted his favorite scheme 
of instituting a college. The subject of education had been 
prominently brought before the Synod from 1846, and an edu- 
cation society was organized in 1848. He urged upon the at- 
tention of the churches, the necessity of raising up a ministry 


* As illustrative of the growth of St. Louis, chiefly during Dr. Bullard’s 
residence there, it may be mentioned that the lot which was bought by 
the founders of the church in 1822, for $331, was, thirty-one years after, 
rated at $4000 annually; which is about as if it had increased in value 
seven-fold every year. 
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among themselves, for he discerned the fact that a supply of 
educated men cannot always flow from the East. A committee, 
with full powers, was appointed in 1851. When he remembered 
how Lane Seminary had grown up from infancy to opulence, 
he had confidence that the same change might bless a seminary 
here. Webster College, as well as the Church Erection fund, 
owes its origin to him. His policy was carried forward in re- 
gard to it, but not until after that policy had been fully dis- 
cussed year after year in the Synod, and in the Board of 
Trustees. His counsels were adopted for lack of better ones, 
and because no other had earnest advocates and patrons. Had 
he lived, he would have seen it amply endowed. Prematurely 
as he was cut off, and difficult as it will be to supply his place, 
the College is too firmly established to die. 

His tragic death struck sorrow to multitudes of hearts. The 
Pacific Railroad, from which St. Louis had high hopes, and 
to which she had contributed largely, was to be opened on 
Thursday, November Ist, 1855, to the State capital. The 
metropolis was in a ferment of exultation. A long train of 
cars, bearing the Directors of the road, part of the Legis- 
lature, and a choice company of the citizens, set out on the 
excursion. Military array and martial music lent pomp to 
the occasion, and salvos of artillery echoed along the line. 
They reached the bridge across the Gasconade, 88 miles from 
St. Louis, 87 from Jefferson. This structure gave way, and 
six cars with their living freight fell, one upon another, to the 
beach, 30 feet below. This was at two o'clock, P. M., and the 
rain poured down in torrents. Twenty-nine were instantly killed ; 
among them, Rev. Mr. Teasdale, a Baptist minister of St. Louis; 
Mr. O’Sullivan, chief engineer of the road, formerly editor of 
the Democratic Review; Hon. Mann Butler, the historian of 
Kentucky, and several eminent merchants. Among the ruins, 
the person of Dr. Bullard was the last reached. He had been 
thrown forward on his knees, his hand raised as if to push 
away some obstacle; his face not disfigured, but bearing a 
placid expression, which was pronounced by the gentleman who 
first recognized him, the “most affecting sight he ever saw.”’ 
The remains did not reach St. Louis till Saturday night, and 
were taken not to his residence, but to the Church, where, on 
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Monday, the funeral ceremonies took place. On the Lord’s day 
previous to the catastrophe, he had dispensed the Eucharist, and 
now his unconscious form lay upon the consecrated table. To 
the right, was the coffin of another victim of the calamity, Mr. 
J. A. Ross, once a deacon in the church, and high in the esteem 
of its pastor. To the left, was the body of Mr. W. L. Chap- 
pell, a chorister and deacon also of the church, who was con- 
versing with his pastor at the time of the disaster.. By them 
sat the three widows, whose husbands had gone out that fatal 


_ morning in happiness. Men met and glanced in each others’ 


faces and wrung each others’ hands in silence. The clergy of 
the city and of the Presbytery, spoke as they could to the 
tearful crowd; but the voice of that August Being, who giveth 
no account of any of his doings, was that day the most im- 
pressive of all utterances. 

The church, a superb edifice, now wreathed in mourning, had 
been dedicated just two weeks before. Dr. Beman of Troy, 
had preached the sermon, and Dr. W. C. Wisner, a former 
pastor of the church, had offered the dedicatory prayer. At 
that service also, the remains of Rev. Mr. Giddings, founder 
of the church, and of the denomination in Missouri, which had 
reposed beneath the old church, were re-interred in a copper 
urn, beneath the new building. In an obituary address con- 
cerning this predecessor, Dr. Bullard said, that he was “ desi- 
rous of no other or higher fame than such as that excellent 
man had gained.” That modest desire is certainly accom- 
plished. 

He had never preached in the new house. Months before, in 
view of his probable removal to a different sphere of activity, 
he said, “ This building is not for me.’ On the very last Sab- 
bath, at the Sacrament, he said to his people: ‘ I have labored 
to see you housed within these walls. I have been ready to 
sacrifice everything, except my religious hopes, for your good.”’ 
For them he had sacrificed all, and now he was brought to the 
termination of his earthly labors, though he knew it not.* 


* Dr. Bullard’s father and a brother came to instantaneous deaths. The 
former about ten years ago, in falling, dislocated his neck ; the latter was 
lost in a gale with the vessel, in which he was a passenger, between San 
Francisco and the Sandwich Islands. 
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In reviewing the life of Dr. Bullard, it appears to us to have 
been one of marked prosperity. A child of the covenant, he 
witnessed to the faithfulness of God. Life’s richest favor came 
to him early—acquaintance with religion. In youth he desired 
that good work, the office of a bishop; which office he mag- 
nified and which made him happy. He had a training in 
manual labor before he was twenty years old, and this is for 
any man an excellent discipline. One of. our wisest theologi- 
cal professors has said, that ‘a man so trained will be self- 
reliant, versatile and master of expedients; and his mind will 
play nimbly but safely on its pivot.” He rose at once to pro- 
minence in his calling, and Eugene said, that “a great man is 
one who rises to eminence without passing through the subor- 
dinate grades.” Strangers on learning his age, were wont to 
say that his years were fewer than his appearance suggested, 
and his appearance was younger than his reputation suggested. 
His pastorate was one of constantly increasing interest and 
delight to him. He thought that no church was more liberal 
to its minister, more indulgent, or more teachable. They paid 
to him a well-merited deference when he spoke from the pulpit 
or conversed in private circles. His experience and his con- 
sistent life contributed alike to his ascendency over them. He 
was fortunate in having a church which seconded his plans for 
benevolent action. He often regretted that their liberality 
was no greater, and often he praised them that they abounded 
in this grace, and spoke of their good works to provoke others. 

A beneficent nature had given him a pleasing person. His 
presence in the pulpit was almost a sermon; it was at least a 
psalm, expressing reverence, humility, and faith. His mild 
voice was better in reproving wickedness, than the severe reasons 
of some men, and his bland and winning cadences gained the 
attention of an audience better than rhetorical artifices. He 
had a genial temper, was admirably fitted for social life, and 
able to impart and to receive pleasure in general society. 
Blessed with a constitutional elasticity of spirits, he was able to 
find a bright and cheerful view of subjects which others thought 
hopeless and repulsive. His activity through life was but little 
restrained by bad health. Though not particularly robust, he 
had great power of endurance, and often he has made his ex- 
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cursions at great physical discomfort. It was a principle with 
him that no peril or storm should keep him from any religious 
appointment. It was also a principle never to travel by the 
public conveyances on Sunday. Once, while descending the 
Missouri river, Saturday night overtook him at a wood-yard, 
where only the axe-man’s hut could be found to entertain him. 
He left the steamer by which he might have reached his pulpit 
in time for service. It was uncertain whether all the boats 
above might not be detained by ice till spring. Word spread 
to a neighboring settlement, that a man who would not travel 
by a boat on Sunday might be seen at’ the wood-yard; and he 
had an audience to hear him preach. The steamboat reached 
the wharf, and from her books his name was copied into the 
papers as having violated his own doctrine and journeyed on 
Sunday. But during the week he reached home, the error was 
corrected and his resolve was confirmed. 

He was peculiarly favored, and also greatly afflicted, in his 
domestic relations. His marriage took place in 1829. The 
time has not arrived when we could speak fittingly of one so 
fondly admired, so dearly loved, and so perfectly trusted. By 
this union he was connected with an additional large and intel- 
ligent circle of friends. He lost three children in Cincinnati, 
and three in St. Louis. One son remains, now approaching 
manhood, in whom are concentrated the hope and tenderness 
of seven. The others sleep with their father in Bellefontaine 
Cemetery. 

His life appears to us to have been one of toil and to a great 
extent of unrequited labors. He was not one of the men who 
calmly calculate their remuneration and give so many hours 
of effort for a stipulated consideration.* During the whole 
time that he was pastor in St. Louis, if any one thing was better 
known of him than another, it was that he performed a great 
many self-imposed and uncompensated tasks. His church re- 
quired an amount of attention at least equal to that of other 


* As Secretary of the Sunday-school Union, Mr. Bullard’s salary in 
Boston was $1100. When he went to Cincinnati to serve the American 
Board, it was agreed that his salary there should be determined by the 


judgment of three disinterested laymen. After many months, it was fixed 
at $800. . 
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city congregations.. He was in the commercial centre of a 
wide region, the best known minister in it, perhaps the most 
widely known resident. At his study, ministers from all quar- 
ters applied for information and for counsel. New emigrants 
sought him out in their perplexities. Whoever had no other 
friend claimed his attention. On every hand he saw wide re- 
gions needing the Gospel, and he yearned to see them supplied. 
There were numerous feeble churches, for which his sympathies 
were ardent and generous. In their behalf he made frequent 
excursions, to cheer them by his exhortations, to stimulate 
them by his counsels, and to-find out means of increasing their 
power. He was a firm believer in the future greatness of the 
West, and this belief encouraged him to devise liberal things 
for it and to toil daily in its:cause. He devoted hardly less of 
his time to the Home Missions of Missouri than he if had been 
a salaried agent. He saw St. Louis multiplying rapidly, and 
he made haste to begin in its suburbs the churches which should 
provide for its growing multitudes. During his entire pastorate 
he was prosecuting some scheme for church-extension in the 
city, and sending from his own flock more than he could well 
spare. For some such object he was incessantly devising plans, 
and soliciting funds; and it became a jest that his “picture at 
an artist's door would obtain five dollars to build some meeting- 
house from any passenger who stopped to look at it.” Several 
of these enterprises he has seen grow up to strength and com- ° 
petence, and a failure in any case is plainly due to a feeble pro- 
secution of the project on the part of others. 

It had not been a strange thing if these unrequited labors 
had produced in him some asperity of temper, or some arro- 
gance. But from the serene height of a noble understanding 
and a pious heart, he saw all his toils conspiring to benefit men 
and to ripen his own soul for a heavenly rest. He saw clearly, 
what all see dimly, that a good man can afford to wait for his 
reward. No remark was more common with him than “I am 
nothing ;”’ ‘‘ My interests are not to be accounted of.” This 
accorded with his theology. His dogmatic faith required it. 
He repeated no petition more frequently than this for himself: 
‘Let him hide behind the cross, and hold up the Saviour.” 
Thus we see the true and peculiar type of his piety, It was 
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self-renunciation. It was entire, deliberate devotion to his 
Redeemer. Such a mind has no need of ecstatic emotions. It 
may sometimes be called torpid and cold; but it will vivify and 
animate whomsoever comes really in contact with it, and we are 
sure that it bears the genuine impression of the highest style of 
piety. 

And on this very excellence was grafted some of his greatest 
defects. He was likely to suppose that others would prosecute 
his plans with a zeal and self-sacrifice equal to his own. As 
this was seldom the case, he had failed less frequently if he 
had made a larger allowancé for friction, and the inertia of his 
associates. He was not sufficiently jealous of his reputation 
as a scholar, and was too ready to speak disparagingly of 
his attainments. He forgot that his erudition was one of 
his means of usefulness. He appeared to think: that his 
character in other respects was such, that he might suffer it to 
be aspersed as regarded his acquaintance with books. This 
was an error. His judgment of the works of Archbishop 
Leighton, was as discriminating as that on a question of church 
discipline. He would discuss the merits of Robert Hall with 
as much acumen as a case of ecclesiastical finance. His know- 
ledge of books was the very sort he wanted to use. He boasted 
no stores of information on obsolete subjects. But on the 
question of the day, he was seldom found without well-digested 
opinions for which he could give fundamental reasons and ap- 
posite historical illustrations. He had therefore the moral and 
the intellectual traits for producing a deep impression whenever 
he spoke. For “ self-devotion is eloquent.’’ In a deliberative 
assembly, at the anniversaries of the American Board, or in 
a small congregation on the frontiers, his power was equally 
evident. 

Dr. Bullard was an extempore debater of the first class. To 
this many gifts were tributary. He was fearless to a remark- 
able degree, and of course set forth his opinions without any 
timidity, or ultra prudence. His plans were strikingly original, 
for his mind was practically creative, though he entirely avoided 
the field of theoretical speculation. He was very fluent, the 
habit of extempore speaking in the West, co-operating with a 
ready intellect. His understanding was both clear and quick, 

VoL. v.—3 
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the point of a question being always in full view, together with 
the best light in which to place it for popular effect, with an 
acute perception of the character of men, and the readiest plan 
to carry his measure through a deliberative assembly. There 
was much, too, in the confidence with which he held, and advo- 
cated his opinions. There are always a number of persons 
in any company who are timid about taking responsibility, 
and a man like Dr. Bullard carries their weaker will with 
him ; “‘ they strengthen themselves,” to use the German ex- 
pression, “in his sunshine.’”’ There was, too, something in- 
vincibly honest in Dr. Bullard. People felt that he had no 
selfish or individual interests to carry, and we need hardly say 
that this is an element of great power. ‘To what we have 
said is to be added, that he had a commanding person, and 
a manly voice. He never had the slightest appearance of 
caring for the impression he could make upon any one, but 
the strength and manliness of the man showed itself in every- 
thing he said or did. He went through life, doing work and 
delighting in work, and wherever he came, other men sympa- 
thetically worked too. So when he rose to speak, he broke 
through all cobwebs of form and routine, and brought every 
one with a vigorous power to the matter in hand, and the best 
way of accomplishing it. Withal there was no inflexibility or 
mere pride of opinion. He was gentle to the touch of a better 
reason than his own, for anything; and would yield a plan if 
a better one could be devised. Our Church has had very few 
more valuable men in her councils. 

On principle and from conviction, Dr. Bullard was a fearless 
man. When he settled in St. Louis, duelling and outrages on 
human life were far more common than they now are, and he 
failed not to speak all that he thought. On one occasion he 
was called to the funeral of a man who lost his life in a street- 
fight, and he directed the attention of the crowd, in the most 
emphatic terms, to the fomenters of the strife. A sermon 
which he preached on the death of President Harrison gave 
great satisfaction in religious circles, and provoked great wrath 
among the worldly. His opposition to theatres exposed him 
to much obloquy. He wrote largely on the passing questions 
of every year, and the ‘ Scrap-book” which contains his fugi- 
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tive paragraphs, if illustrated by suitable comments, would 
form an interesting and instructive volume. 

His life appears to us to have been one of very large achieve- 
ments. He actually accomplished much. To but few is it 
permitted to leave more distinct “footmarks on the sands of 
time,” than tohim. The Massachusetts Sunday-school Society 
bears the impress of his hands. He edited the “ Treasury,” 
one of the earliest periodicals for children. He began the work 
of creating a literature for Sabbath-schools when that work was 
a task compared with what it now is; and in this department 
he called into activity the pens of several gifted female friends. 
When he was in the service of the American Board, it was a 
collateral part of his labors to visit the colleges of the West, 
and among them he gathered rich fruit for the cause of mis- 
sions. One of our most valuable missionaries in Hindostan, 
and another in South Africa, could bear witness that their re- 
ligious life began afresh and with it their devotion to missions, 
in the visit of Dr. Bullard to a college in Illinois or Kentucky. 
This ability to impress young and aspiring minds, to do it 
quickly and yet permanently, was in him almost unique. It 
was no mere “forte for agency,” nor “ sturdiness in applying 
for money.” It was a rare and original gift, and if not genius, 
was something better than genius. It fully justified, what 
seemed to those who did not know the reasons of it to be but 
bad policy, the importunity of our General Assembly in press- 
ing upon him the secretaryship of Education. He himself 
believed that he had some special gifts for that office. Had he 
entered upon those duties he would have placed the department 
on an adequate pecuniary basis, and it is reasonable to think 
that he would have drawn large numbers of young men into 
the vortex of his rapid movements. But he believed that he was 
in the way of duty, in remaining in St. Louis. While he was 
on his European tour, he found an inviting field of usefulness 
in the American congregation at Paris, to which he was strongly 
attracted. At divers times, a place high in the administration 
of certain national charities has been at his acceptance. 

The design of the Church Erection Fund was original with 
him, it is believed. He encountered unusual obstacles in car- 
rying forward the collections, for it was looked upon with dis- 
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trust by nearly all of his brethren through the land. But the 
General Assembly has copied his plan almost exactly. And 
other communions have adopted similar schemes. 

There has come over the churches a great change in re- 
gard to their views of the using of money for religious pur- 
poses. It is better understood than formerly, that men are 
accountable for the use they make of this talent. This 
change is to be attributed partly to the changed circum- 
stances of social life; partly it is due to the actual increase of 
wealth ; but not least to the organized societies for expending 
the churches’ charity, and to the public advocacy of those 
societies’ claims. ‘To no man is the change to be attributed 
more than to Dr. Bullard. Others have written as well and 
spoken as ably. But to him it fell to carry the dispensation and 
the claims of charity very early to many of the churches in 
New England, and to all the principal places in the West; to 
Sunday-schools and to colleges. In St. Louis he enthroned 
it by his labors as a pastor, in connection with, and in sub- 
serviency to the entire circle of Christian graces. This, 
even if it had been done less clearly, had been achievement 
enough for one life, and it made him eloquent. It seemed 
wonderful that he spoke with such success, for manifestly he 
was careless of the rules of the rhetorician. But he had the 
power of persuasion, and this is eloquence. He carried men 
along by the enchantment of his mild word, and by the force 
of his honest heart. If the test of intellectual vigor ,be the 
moving of men by address, then he was an able man. He 
could afford to disregard his reputation for learning and talent, 
for his selected triumphs were gained among the educated, the 
refined and the gifted. Sometimes they marvelled at the sway 
which his words had over them, sometimes they recalcitrated 
against his sentiments ; but generally he succeeded in insinua- 
ting his views into their mind, and giving them a permanent 
lodgment there. If Theremin’s definition of oratory'be cor- 
rect, “the inciting of men to act,” then Dr. Bullard was often 
eloquent. A co-presbyter of his made the remark: “I have 
heard Webster, Everett, Choate; I have heard in the pulpit, 
the Beechers, the Adamses, and dozens of professors of rhetoric; 
but by none of them have I been moved as by this man.” 
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These lines will come before our readers about the time of 
the meeting of the General Assembly. One who the last year 
was an active and prominent member, has passed on to the As- 
sembly above, and has left to survivors toils increased by his 
removal. He always rejoiced in telling his people of the meet- 
ings of our highest Judicatury, and engaging them to co-ope- 
rate with it. He loved our Church. He loved it for its free- 
dom, its doctrines, its activity, and for the trials it has passed ; 
and in accordance with a great and beautiful law of human 
nature, that Church will long love him. 





ARTICLE III. 
DO DEPARTED SAINTS BECOME MINISTERING SPIRITS? 


Muc# has been said of late with regard to the influence and 
operation of Spirits in our world. It is notorious that a con- 
siderable number of persons have imbibed the doctrine that it 
is possible to hold familiar intercourse with them, and to learn 
from them much concerning the affairs of men in this life, as 
well as.the feelings and condition of those who have entered 
upon another state of being. No distinction in office and at- 
tainments has been made, that we are aware, by the advocates 
of this doctrine, between angelic beings and the spirits of de- 
ceased mortals. Both have been regarded as belonging to a 
single class, though it is generally, if not always, the latter 
whom they profess to consult. The communications received 
are made, it is pretended, through the medium of physical 
objects, by rapping sounds, the movement of chairs, tables, &c. 
That this doctrine throughout is a device of the evil one, is mis- 
chievous in its tendency, and is anti-Scriptural and anti-rational, 
has been and can be shown by a great variety of considerations. 
Were it now our purpose, we might enlarge upon the following, 
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as some of the points in proof of this, viz: that much is said in 
the Scriptures with regard to the sin of consulting familiar 
spirits; that the revelations made are frequently not only con- 
tradictory and absurd, but in some instances in direct opposi- 
tion to the truths and requirements of the Sacred Word; that 
these revelations induce in the credulous infidelity and unbe- 
lief; that a belief in this doctrine has, in some instances, by 
occasioning an undue excitement, overturned the reason; that 
it is altogether beneath the dignity of spirits to engage in such 
trivialities and buffoonery as are ascribed to them; that if it is 
possible to consult with departed spirits, addressing inquiries 
to them which may be answered, then it is proper to pray to 
them—a cardinal doctrine of the Papacy; that generally, even 
if there are some exceptions, only the weak-minded and irre- 
ligious, the fickle and the skeptical, those in whom there was a 
mental or moral preparation for the same, have been drawn 
into the adoption of this belief; that trick and imposture have 
been discovered in a vast number of the professed ‘‘ mediums,”’ 
and by some of them, indeed, have been openly confessed. 

But while the modern doctrine of “spiritual manifestations” 
is a fabrication, does it follow that spirits are excluded from, 
and have nothing to do with the affairs of this world? Is it 
necessary, in rejecting the absurdity mentioned, to hold that 
spirits have no knowledge of what is here passing, and that 
they take no interest and bear no part in the concerns of men? 
May they not, under the Divine appointment and control, be 
to us guardian angels, and exert influences upon us which 
are potent, while there may not be any physical and tangible 
intercourse, or revelations with respect to the spiritual and un- 
seen? That the angels proper are interested and concerned 
in the affairs of men, no one denies. The instances are num- 
berless in which they are represented, in the Scriptures, as 
appearing to individuals on earth, with special messages from 
the Almighty, or as performing certain acts by his sustaining 
power or under his direct commission. It was an “angel of 
the Lord” that smote in one night 185,000 men in the camp or 
the Assyrians. The Law, we are told, was “ ordained by angels 
in the hand of a mediator.” ‘The chariots of God (we read) 
are twenty thousand, even thousands of angels: the Lord is 
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among them as in Sinai in the holy place.” Angels are repre- 
sented as appearing to Abraham, Lot, Jacob, and others. An 
angel is said to have delivered the Israelites from Egypt, the 
three men from the fiery furnace, Daniel from the lions’ den, 
Peter from prison. Angels were concerned in announcing the 
advent of our Lord. When he was tempted in the wilderness, 
they “‘came and ministered unto him,” and when he was in 
“agony,” in Gethsemane, “there appeared an angel unto 
him from heaven, strengthening him.’’ At the end of the 
world, angels will also be specially employed. ‘The Lord 
Jesus shall be revealed from heaven, with his mighty angels, in 
flaming fire.’”’ A passage, which of itself, establishes the gen- 
eral statement made, occurs in Heb. i. 14: “Are they not all 
ministering spirits, sent forth to minister for them who shall 
be heirs of salvation?’ Nor is it to be questioned, that evil 
spirits do also concern themselves in the affairs of men. Of 
equal rank with the holy angels, and differing from them only 
in moral qualities, they make special efforts to entice men into 
evil; present temptations to their minds, and exert great influ- 
ence over them. Thus was David led to number Israel, and 
Judas to betray his Lord. 

The question now arises, If angelic beings, good and bad, are, 
to some extent, conversant with what is passing here on earth, 
and are permitted to exert a special influence upon the minds 
of men, may not the same be true of the spirits of departed 
mortals? Do they not also become as angels and perform offices 
the same as, or akin to, those of the angels proper? We shall 
attempt to argue the affirmative, particularly with regard to 
the “ spirits of the just made perfect.” 

Let us look at this question first, in the light of Reason. We 
find in heaven a class of beings who are, in all respects, like to 
the angels. They have lived on earth, and have had bodies, it 
is true, but these they have left behind, and will not be re- 
united to them, until after the resurrection. At death, the 
dust returned to the dust as it was, and the spirit ascended to 
God who gave it. In their essential nature, therefore, they are 
pure spirits. Nor as respects their moral nature, do they dif- 
fer now from the holy angels. They were once defiled, but 
their defilement has been washed away. Clothed in white, they 
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sing, ‘“‘ Unto him who loved us and washed us from our sins in 
his own blood.”’ If there were the least spot upon them, they 
could not have entered heaven. Nor need we infer, that in 
their capacities they are so very far inferior to the angels. The 
Psalmist, and the Apostle in quoting him, both represent our 
Lord, in taking upon himself human nature, as having been 
“made but little lower than the angels.” As the whole ground 
of our elevation is our union with Christ, and He is infinite, 
there is scarce any limitation here to expectation. And when 
reunited to glorified bodies, and permitted to enjoy the special 
love of Christ, and the fulfilment of all the gracious promises that 
he has made to his Church in particular—among them the assur- 
ance that “we shall judge angels’—would it be surprising if 
we should even be literally equal to the angels, and reach to as 
high attainments and joys as they ?* In being set free from the 
corruptible body, too, the capacities of the spirit must be greatly 
increased. This body is a clog upon the soul. It fetters it to 
earth. It affects it much by changes in its own condition. We 
have seen persons, on a dying bed, whose spirit seemed roused 
to remarkable activity, as the physical powers gave way, and 
the earthly coil was about to be cast off. We know, also, with 
how much rapidity thought flies. Nor can we say, that when 
set free from our physical burden, the spirit may not fly with 
equal rapidity from place to place. We see nothing, then, in 
the capacities, or moral and essential nature of the spirits of 
deceased Christians, to preclude the possibility of their becom- 
ing ministering spirits on earth. If the angels may and do be- 
come such, we do not see why they may not, with equal pro- 
priety, become the same. And is there not an additional rea- 
son why they should be so employed, in the fact that they 
have once lived on earth? As Christ, in an important sense, 
became “‘a faithful high priest in things pertaining to God,”’ 
by taking upon himself our nature, so may not the saints be 
better qualified to minister to us, than the angels, from the fact 
that they have been in like circumstances with ourselves ; have 


*It is worthy of note, that the Saints are represented in the Apoca- 
lypse, as occupying a place next the throne, composing the inner circle ; 
while the ANcELs are upon the outside of these. Vide Rev. vy. 11; vii. 
11, &e. 
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had personal experience of our temptations, sufferings, and 
pains? They understand, experimentally, all our weaknesses 
and danger. They know what sin is; what a burdened con- 
science is; what a personal fight with the great arch-enemy of 
God and man. Is it not reasonable to suppose, then, that 
beings so well qualified for the office mentioned, should be em- 
ployed therein ? 

We come now to consider whether the view presented be not 
taught in the Scriptures. At the outset we are met by the in- 
quiry, ‘Is it not expressly stated in the Scriptures, that those 
who depart out of this world at death do not return to it? Did 
not David say with regard to his deceased child, ‘I shall go to 
him; but he shall not return to me?’ 2 Sam. xii. 23. And did 
not Job give utterance to the following language, ‘Let me alone, 
that I may take comfort a little, before I go whence I shall not 
return’—‘ when a few years are come, then I shall go the way 
whence I shall not return ??” Job x. 31; xvi. 22. In reply 
to this we would say, that David evidently meant that his child 
would not be restored to life again. He would not return such 
as he had been. He would not have a physical form—would 
not be an object to be seen and embraced. The same under- 
standing must be given to the words of Job. His idea un- 
doubtedly was, that he was about to leave this world never to 
return to it again as a human being. 

We proceed now to notice several texts which imply, we 
think, if they do not positively assert, that the spirits of the 
just are exalted to the rank of angels, and as such do visit earth 
again. Our Lord in speaking of such says: “In the resurrec- 
tion they neither marry, nor are given in matriage, but are 
(ds dyyenor) as the angels of God in heaven,” Matt. xxii. 30. In 
Luke xx. 36, the language is even stronger: ‘“ Neither can 
they die any more; for they are (éodyyeaor) EQUAL unto the 
angels,” or are “equal angels. Now, is not something more 
intended here than a mere comparison or illustration ? Is it 
not implied, beyond the assertion that the saints resemble the 
angels in the mode of their existence, that they also become 
fellow-angels with them, or at least that they are fitting beings 
to perform their office, and hence to visit this world as minis- 
tering spirits ? 
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Again we read in Matt. xviii. 10, “‘ Take heed that ye des- 
pise not one of these little ones; for I say unto you, that in 
heaven their angels do always behold the face of my Father 
which is in heaven.” Our Lord is speaking of his followers, 
whom he styles “little ones;’’ and presents as a reason why 
these should not be despised, the fact that they are ministered 
unto by angels—angels who enjoy the favor and friendship of 
God in heaven. Some have inferred from this passage, that 
every good man has his guardian angel; an opinion which 
prevailed very generally among the Jews. Without advocat- 
ing this view, we can affirm in general, that the passage quoted 
proves conclusively, in harmony with other passages of Scrip- 
ture, that the people of God are attended, watched over and 
waited upon by ministering spirits. The question then arises, 
“are these the angels proper, or are they the spirits of departed 
Christian FRIENDS!” We can see no reason for maintaining 
that they are always, and with no exceptions, the former and 
never the latter. The latter as we have seen, are qualified for 
this office; and besides, does it not seem reasonable—since we 
have no reason to believe that accessions are made to the com- 
pany of the original angels by any new creations, while the 
number of the saints is continually increasing—that, as human 
beings multiply on earth, or are brought into new circumstances 
and relations, their nearest relatives and friends who have en- 
tered heaven should be charged with the special care and over- 
sight of them? Does it not seem reasonable, if as God’s peo- 
ple we are really ministered unto in this life—and with regard 
to this there can be no question—that the office should be 
sometimes performed by the wife, the parent, the child, now 
@ pure spirit, rather than by angels created more than six 
thousand years ago? 

Another passage worthy of being noticed, occurs in Luke 
xv. 7: “I say unto you, that likewise joy shall be in heaven 
over one sinner that repenteth.”’ Here it is not affirmed by 
whom that joy is felt, but simply that it is felt in heaven. A 
few verses farther on, the same sentiment is uttered in lan- 
guage somewhat different: ‘ Likewise I say unto you, there is 
joy in the presence of the angels of God over one sinner that 
repenteth.” Even here it is not positively asserted, as some 
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seem to think, that this joy is felt by the angels and by them 
only, but simply that it is felt in the PRESENCE of the angels, 
and is not this nearly equivalent to the other expression? The 
affirmation is to be regarded as a general one, and as referring to 
the feelings of all the holy and happy on high. Nor can we believe 
that our Lord would have spoken of a single class in heaven, when 
all the inhabitants of the place, it is to be remembered, are 
bound together by common interests, and are governed by the 
same feelings. The connection also in which these words occur, 
seems to confirm this view. Our Lord has been describing the 
feelings of an earthly being upon finding a lost object. He 
does not rejoice alone, but “ calls his FRIENDS and NEIGHBORS 
together, saying, rejoice with me.” “So is it (does he not 
mean to say ?) in heaven, when a sinner is converted. The re- 
joicing is not only great, but it is universal.” If this be so, 
then the saints must be conscious to some extent of what is 
passing here on earth, in order to be exercised by this joy. If 
it still be insisted that the language quoted confines the joy to the 
angels, then we ask, whether the saints may not be included un- 
der this general.appellation. If they are angelic—as dyyero, and 
iodyyenot, “Sas the angels,” and “ equal-angels,”—then we see 
not why the term “ angels” may not, in a comprehensive sense, 
be applied to them. 

The words in Heb. xii. 1, are worthy of attention. The 
writer of this Epistle having spoken of a vast number of wor- 
thies who died in faith, now exhorts: ‘“‘ Wherefore seeing we 
also are compassed about with so great a cloud of witnesses, let 
us lay aside every weight,” &. The “cloud of witnesses” it 
is to be observed, are the persons to whom he has referred, 
Abel, Enoch, Noah, &c.,—or their spirits, since they can be 
near and compass us about only as such,—and not the angels 
proper. Now, without affirming that this language is to be 
taken in its most literal signification, we ask if something more 
is not included in it than a mere address to the imagination ? 
Does all the stimulus that we are to derive from the considera- 
tion presented, rest upon the FANCY that we are thus sur- 
rounded? And is there nothing that corresponds to this in 
fact? If the pious dead are inno sense near, and not at all 
conscious of what is here passing, would the writer have used 
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language so positive? Would he not have said plainly, “ Act 
AS IF these worthies were present, beholding your progress, and 
cheering you on ?”’ 

Let us notice next the parable of the Rich man and Lazarus 
—Luke xvi. 19—31. Here we find the rich man supplicating 
that Lazarus may be sent to him as a messenger of mercy, 
with a drop of water to cool his tongue; and when this is de- 
nied, he prays that he may be sent to earth to testify to his 
brethren, lest they also should come to that place of torment. 
Now, though these requests were not granted, it is to be ob- 
served, that the second, unlike the first, was not refused on the 
ground that compliance with it was impossible, but simply that 
that it useless and inexpedient. It is intimated that Lazarus 
might have been sent, could the end proposed have been gained. 
The petition of the rich man evidently contemplated an open 
and special ministration different from that which we are advo- 
cating ; but, if there was not involved in the one case, the per- 
formance of an impossibility, much less‘is there in the other. It 
may be said that this is a mere parable, but we cannot think 
that our Lord would have employed it, if the doctrine of the 
ministration of human spirits were altogether contrary to the 
truth and the belief of men. 

A passage in Acts xii. 15, bears somewhat, it may be, upon 
this general subject. Peter had been in prison. His friends 
were assembled, praying for him. But while they were thus 
employed, he appeared at the door of the gate where they were, 
and knocked. Struck with astonishment, they could not be- 
lieve that it was he; and to the damsel who made the announce- 
ment and affirmed that it was he, they said, “ It is his angel.” 
From this it is evident that, in common with other Jews, they 
believed in the doctrine of tutelary spirits. They thought 
Peter’s angel had appeared, representing his cause, instead of 
himself. Is the inference too much, that in THEIR ESTIMATION 
this supposed angel was one of the “just made perfect,” and 
not one of the original angels, from his appearing to them in 
a human form? And if it be said that what they meant was 
that it was Peter’s spirit, as many suppose, then it is evident 
that it was a common method of speech to call the spirit of a 
saint, an angel. 
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Let us turn next to the narrative of the transfiguration, as 
given in Luke ix. 28-36. From this it is evident that the 
spirits of Moses and Elias visited this world, conversed with 
our Lord, and were known to the three Apostles. They ap- 
peared as “men,” and at the same time “in glory,” or with a 
glorious appearance, such as the saints have in heaven. The 
subject of their conversation was the “decease which he should 
accomplish at Jerusalem.’”’ From this, the inference is natural 
that they were strengthening our Lord with words of comfort 
and encouragement. Here then is an indisputable instance in 
which two of the saints visited earth on a special errand from 
the Almighty. And if the same be true in one instance, may 
it not be true of the saints generally in numberless instances? 

In Rev. vii. 11-14, we are told, “‘ All the angels stood round 
about the throne, and about the elders, and the four beasts.” 
The inquiry is raised, “‘ What are these which are arrayed in 
white robes, and whence came they ?”’ with evident reference 
to the company spoken of in whole or in part. To this inquiry, 
the answer is returned, ‘“ These are they which came out of 
great tribulation.” Now, if the inquiry be general and refer 
to the “angels” at all, then it appears, from the answer given, 
that some of them at least, were the redeemed spoken of under 
this appellation. But if this view be imadmissible, then we 
would call attention to the fact that this inquiry is addressed 
to the Apostle by “‘ one of the Elders.” The Apostle confess- 
ing his ignorance, the same Elder furnishes the answer, inform- 
ing him who the persons referred to are, and adding important 
information with regard to them. Now that the Elders repre- 
sent the redeemed, is unquestionable. (Vide Rev. v. 8, 9.) Here 
then is another instance in which one of “the spirits of the 
just made perfect,” held converse with and imparted informa- 
tion to a person here on earth. 

Another crowning passage, and with this we shall bring this 
discussion to a close, occurs in Rev. xxii. 6-9. There is an- 
other, similar to it, in Rev. xix. 10. The former passage reads 
as follows, “ And he said unto me, These sayings are faithful 
and true: and the Lord God of the holy prophets sent his angel 
to show unto his servants the things which must shortly be 
done. * * * * And I, John, saw these things and heard 
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them. And when I had heard and seen, I fell down to worship 
before the feet of the ANGEL which showed me these things. 
Then saith he unto me, See thou do it not: for I am thy 
fellow-servant and of thy brethren the prophets, and of them 
which keep the sayings of this book: worship God.”- From 
this it appears, that disclosures were made to John of a very 
important character, by one who is styled an “angel ;” and 
yet when the Apostle was ready to fall down and worship him, 
he says, ‘See thou do it not: for I am thy fellow-servant and 
of thy brethren the prophets, and of them which keep the say- 
ings of this book: worship God.” This passage we rely upon 
with great confidence. It furnishes an instance, beyond all 
possibility of dispute, of a mortal who had actually become an 
angel, and was sent by God “to show unto his servants the 
things which must shortly be done.” Putting together now all 
the considerations presented, it does not appear irrational or 
unscriptural to conclude, that the saints are employed as minis- 
tering spirits. 

If the conclusion arrived at be just, what honor do we 
see to be put upon mortals! It is an honor to be waited upon 
as we are by ministering spirits, whether they be angels proper, 
or the “spirits of the just made perfect.” It is a higher honor 
indeed, than it is possible for earth to bestow. The friendship 
and services of the greatest monarch that ever swayed a sceptre 
or wore a crown, is trifling compared with this. 

It is an honor, again, to be employed as ministering spirits. 
While in the flesh we are glued to earth, but when we cast off 
the mortal coil, if ransomed, we are raised to the rank of 
angels. Formerly we were grovelling worms, confined to this 
narrow spot of existence. Now on buoyant and gorgeous 
wings we soar at pleasure through the realms of space. Nor 
are we occupied with any frivolous pursuits, but in executing 
the high behests of the Almighty. We go to strengthen the 
weak; to comfort the sorrowing ; to encourage the doubting ; 
to shield the tempted; to sustain the dying, and to convoy the 
spirit, as in the case of Lazarus, to its glorious home. 

There are many interesting thoughts which rush upon 
us, so soon as we feel that this doctrine is established. Though 
there may be a veil before our eyes that we cannot see them, 
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yet if we can feel that departed spirits are about us, conscious 
of our circumstances, suggesting thoughts to our minds and 
seeking our highest good, does not the chasm between us and 
the infinite seem to be greatly narrowed? Our beloved Chris- 
tian friends are not really separated from us; they are only 
veiled from our sight. May not considerations of this nature 
comfort us when we are called to lay our loved-ones in the 
tomb ? 

Another source of comfort is in the thought that our de- 
parted Christian friends are raised to so high a service. If our 
loss were not to be their gain, we might suitably weep. But 
when we consider that they have become holy and happy spirits ; 
and that as such they are employed by the greatest and purest 
of Beings in carrying out his high designs, and were for this 
purpose taken from earth, it would seem that we would be not 
only submissive, but thankful. 

And does not the doctrine advanced, furnish a stimulus to 
high and holy living? If we felt that the spirits of deceased 
Christian friends were near, noticing all that we think and do, 
would we not be restrained at times from indulging in thoughts 
and acts which must, if they are conscious of the same, pain 
them? And if we felt that they were not only noticing what 
we do, but exerting various influences and tasking themselves 
to the utmost, to win us into the path of holiness, could we 
wilfully resist their strivings? And in the consideration also, 
that we can attain unto the rank of angels ourselves, only as 
we become holy in heart and life here, may we not be stimu- 
lated to desire the qualification named? The probability is, 
by analogy of reasoning, that if we are lost, we shall become 
“‘seducing spirits’’—fiends, like the fallen angels. We shall 
visit this world only to corrupt and destroy. Can any one 
contemplate the difference without shuddering, or reflect upon 
the exalted honor and joys of the spirits in glory, without 
wishing to be ranked with them? 
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ARTICLE IV. 


The History of England from the Accession of James IT. By 
Toomas Basineton Macautay. Vols. III. and IV. New 
York. Harpers, 1856. 

The same. Vols. I. II. III. and IV. Complete in one volume. 
Philadelphia. E. H. Butler & Co. 


“The real medium of rectitude is not to be attained by geometrical mea- 
surement. Any one who studies to keep himself in every point just hal/- 
way between two contending parties, will probably be as often in the 
wrong as either of them.” Archbishop Whately. 


The same great man to whom we are indebted for our motto 
remarks, that “the pursuit of religious truth is the noblest, as 
it is the most important pursuit, in which any human being can 
be engaged.” We are constrained to remark, that Mr. Ma- 
caulay in his History of England, has been engaged in any 
thing else but this pursuit. We do not mean, of course, that 
he should have written a Church History. But if history be 
valuable at all, it is valuable because of the truth it contains. 
If the author treat upon anything, be it science, manners or 
religion, he should do it truthfully. 

Mr. Bancroft’s History of the United States is greatly su- 
perior to Mr. Macaulay’s History of England, in depth and 
consequently in truth. In saying this, we do not mean to com- 
mend Mr. Bancroft’s great work unconditionally. No doubt 
it is ultra in its passion for the masses, and in its opinion 
that all is well if men only act from a position “ near to na- 
ture.” But in its philosophy it is immeasurably the superior. 
Mr. Macaulay’s theory is the infertile one of the doctrinaires, 
the Girondists, the opponents to all strong movement; the soz 
disant “‘ respectable’ and “ golden mean” men, the antagon- 
ists to all ‘“‘enthusiasm’’ and new ideas; in a word, the theory 
of the English Whig party, which takes a high aristocratic po- 
sition in Church and State, and instead of governing for the 
good of the whole, skilfully ascertains the minimum of conces- 
sion that will satisfy the rising demands of the people. It 
buys up by pensions, places and titles, the most dangerous, 
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that is, the ablest men of the people, and absorbs them into its 
own substance, and so keeping its own elevated position, its 
boons of Reform are doled out to the people—when they can 
no longer be refused. There is much talent in this party and 
more cunning, but its distinguishing characteristic may be said 
to be its sneering opposition to all warm-hearted earnestness 
for the welfare of the whole people, for man as man, and above 
all, for the souls of men. 

It may be said in reply to this, that the Whig party has 
been par excellence, that of Reform, while the Tories have op- 
posed improvement. The word Tory is an ugly one in Ame- 
rica, and it is almost worth the reputation of any man to say 
a word in its favor; but this at least may be said, that with all 
its conservative ignorance and obstinacy, it has had character- 
istically a heart. Its love for the institutions of the country, 
in Church and State, has been sincere ; its opinion that there 
ought to be, of divine right, classes, each of which should keep 
its place, and in so doing, while preserving order, render kind 
offices each to the other, honest; its loyalty has at least not 
been a cool calculation of expediency, but an out-gush from the 
affections. The English Whig of modern times takes his nil 
admirari position, half-way between the high church Tory and 
the Puritan, and considers both of them extremists and enthusi- 
asts. But he is, after all, a barren creature. He can criticise. 
He can put into shape what the high Churchman, or the Puri- 
tan has created; but he produces nothing himself, for he has 
none of the conditions of creation in him, and if Providence 
gave a country up to the exclusive dominion of such men for 
centuries, it would become utterly intolerable for its frigidity. 

For it is wonderful how essential and everlasting truth makes 
itself felt, in its necessity, in the working of all things. The 
worst possible fault in man or woman, is want of heart. It is 
precisely so with parties, with churches, with nations. The 
prophet was dumb until his lips had been touched with a live 
coal from off the altar; a party with no great idea, loved and 
worshipped, will go to pieces; a nation when it ceases to be 
passionate, ceases to be valuable. When the Spirit broods 
upon the face of the waters, he begins his creative work by in- 
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fusing heat; cold in the extremities, and making its way to the 
heart, is the sure sign that life is departing. 

Mr. Bancroft’s history is full of living fire; it matters not 
so much if, as the exponent of ‘a young nation, it be somewhat 
extravagant. The reader remembers the Hindoo—mentioned 
by Carlyle, in his exquisite essay on Burns, when the grim 
man was yet genial, and had not given himself up to mere 
growling—who said that no one was a true prophet, unless he had 
fire in his body to burn up the sins of mankind. Mr. Bancroft 
understands that from ideas and passions come everything 
valuable to mankind, and that though everlasting balancing 
and pruning is useful in its way, it is a smaller kind of useful- 
ness. His manner, accordingly, of analyzing religions, is ex- 
ceedingly noble. His theory is that ordinarily strong religious 
earnestness will not take possession of masses of men and 
keep that possession, will not found nations, or change or 
strongly color their character, unless there is something in the 
religion. He never dismisses a great and profound movement 
with contempt, because it is grotesque on the surface, or mixed 
up with many rude or absurd customs or notions. He under- 
stands that it is not the absurdity or falsehood in the movement 
but the truth and reality that is in it, that has accomplished 
the results. No one can listen to his account of the Puritans, of 
the Quakers, of the Presbyterians, of the Cavaliers, of the 
Huguenots, of the Baptists, without perceiving with admiration, 
that a clear-minded philosopher, and a warm-hearted man is 
reading to us the lessons that history should teach us. The 
historian should be a seer. 

We cannot refrain from remarking at this point, that in the 
production of men like Mr. Bancroft, the value of American- 
ism is seen. Our young men who go to Europe two or three 
times, gradually become assimilated to its artificial character, 
and begin to look with something very like contempt upon their 
plain, homely mother. One Bancroft is worth a legion of these 
dandies, who to secure a little exclusive rose-colored circle of 
their own, with pictures and statues and “refined” evolutions, 
would undo the American Revolution, and destroy our Consti- 
tution, the work of heroes and statesmen of whom the world 
was not worthy. An American can be Baconian without being 
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Epicurean, he can read men without becoming cynic; he can 
labor hopefully and wisely to make every individual of a nation 
intelligent and virtuous, in the face of the failures of the old 
world. 

Sheer intellect is, it is true, a noble thing, and it is this 
which saves Mr. Macaulay. It is this, informed as it is by 
fancy which gleams its own glorious hue over his intellectual 
structures, that gives its surpassing interest to his history. In 
spite of our indignation, we are held captive. The truth and the 
error are so interfused, that we demand time to think it all over 
and see how it is that what we are sure must be wrong, seems 
to be right. Many receive the whole as simply true. 

That these volumes are a great improvement upon any other 
civil history of England, it would be extreme folly to deny, and 
for what has been done to enable us to arrive at the truth, we 
are duly thankful. Americans have an interest in this matter, 
almost as deep as Englishmen. In fact it is our own history. 

We have indicated the grand vice of Mr. Macaulay’s mode 
of thinking. While its taint is upon the whole history, it is 
especially shown in that which lies particularly within the pro- 
vince of this Review, in its handlings of all matters appertaining 
to religion. As this is its most flagrant application, an expo- 
sure of it there, may serve to neutralize its influence wherever 
it appears. 

Mr. Macaulay is altogether too sharp-sighted a man not to 
perceive that, in all the period over which his history has yet 
passed, religion mingles in an extraordinary degree as a mould- 
ing power. If we should entitle his work, An Attempt, by a 
keen and learned Philosopher and Statesman, to write the His- 
tory of England during the Reigns of James IT and William ITI, 
giving to Religion its Minimum of Virtue and Influence,—we 
should give at least one true view of the book. How grievously 
this has disappointed those who remember the magnificent sketch 
of the Puritans in the Edinburgh Review, we need not say. We 
will venture, indeed, tostate an impression, which we have not facts 
to verify, an impression drawn from internal evidence alone, 
that-since the appearance of Mr. Macaulay’s early Reviews, 
some influences of an external nature relating to fame, fortune, 
or position, have come in, possibly unknown in some measure to 
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himself, to modify the finer, more earnest and truthful prepos- 
sessions and opinions of his earlier life. Certainly our disap- 
pointment at the whole method of treating religion, especially 
every thing relating to “dissenters ;” the positively vulgar 
clinging to churchism merely because established ; the mere 
‘“‘flunkey”’ flings, and mere courtier contempt of Quakers and 
Presbyterians, are as much below our hope of Thomas Babing- 
ton Macaulay, as Nero the philosopher and poet, and Nero the 
fiddler, are unlike each other. And if one more ingredient were 
wanting to sour us into something which grows more like con- 
tempt than we wish, it is the treatment of Scotland by a de- 
scendant of Scottish men. Walter Scott spared us this pain, 
always. He was High Church and Tory, Episcopal and worldly, 
loving splendor and rank; yet not even Burns labored with a 
more heartfelt love “for puir auld Scotia’s sake.” It would 
have gone very hard with Scott to have cut down a thistle. 
And for this, myriads forgive him for forsaking the politics and 
religion of his fathers. But there is hardly a line in this His- 
tory of England, touching Scotland, that we have not read with 
pain. Dr. Johnson, it seems to us, scarcely put more virulence 
into his dislike. But in Johnson we care not for it. It was 
. natural in a man intensely English and Tory. 

We may as well begin our specifications with this point. If we 
can convict Mr. Macaulay of this—we had almost said—crime, 
our readers will be disabused of their disposition to receive his 
statements as infallible on other points. ‘‘ Wherever,” says Ban- 
croft, ‘the stern creed of Calvin has prevailed, in Geneva, Hol- 
land, Scotland, Puritan New England, it has spread intelligence, 
severity of morals, love of freedom, and courage.”* What is it 
that ennobles a country? Certainly it is not merely a rich soil, 
or a large population ; not a splendid court or aristocratic insti- 
tutions. A narrow country, with a small population, a rough 
climate and an ungenial soil, has filled the world with its fame, 
and all lands with intelligence, virtue and piety. From Scotland 
has come the most acute of metaphysicians, the most elegant 
of historians; while the whole world makes pilgrimage to the 
land, every one of whose rugged features has become romantic 
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by the genius of one of her sons. The humble cottage from 
which came the finest ballads ever written by man, lies within 
her borders. A periodical publication thence issued, has colored 
and changed the literature of the world. The prince of pulpit 
orators there drew breath, and her Church, after glorifying 
Scotland, has left its impress upon near three millions of 
the choicest of the western world. Her heroes are renowned 
wherever civilized man is known, and her martyrs have radi- 
cated a pure and simple faith in myriads of hearts. 

But the glory of Scotland which surpasses all other glories, 
is her ‘ove of the truth. Mr. Macaulay cannot tolerate any en- 
thusiasm for even that truth by which men are to live or to die, 
not only for this brief existence, but for eternity. He can bear 
no fiery earnestness for that truth which breathes the breath of 
life into States, and upon which, more than any thing else, has 
turned even the temporal destiny of mankind. He cannot en- 
dure it that men should not be perfectly cool and constitutional 
under the attempt to tear from them truth dearer than their 
heart’s blood, even though the operators were Dalzell and Cla- 
verhouse. It is fortunate for mankind that Scotland did not 
agree with him. It is fortunate that this enthusiasm did not 
animate alone her nobles and her ministry, but that it warmed 
as well, the heart of the rudest peasant. The grave elder, as 
he guided his plough “along the mountain side,” was filled 
with a stoic Christianity as his heart swelled at times almost to 
bursting, with the thoughts of attempts to coerce the liberty of 
the Church; that liberty wherewith Christ had made his people 
free; for which the Lord Himself had died ; for which the mar- 
tyrs had perished ; for which his own familiar friends had shed 
their blood, and for which he would have poured it out free as 
water. The blue-eyed maiden at the hearth, and the young, 
unsullied boy, drank stoicism and enthusiasm mingled, as they 
were taught to count all things but dross for one iota of God’s 
Word, and to suffer the loss of all things, even life itself, that 
they might transmit untarnished to their children, those great 
doctrines which, amid the shock of armies, had been kept pure, 
and which “whirlwinds of cavalry’ could not rend from the 
hearts of God’s people. 

And how does Mr. Macaulay deal with this Scotland? With 
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studied contempt, with sneering insolence. The least possible 
notice consistent with anything like history is given to its 
affairs, and everything is looked upon as if it were alien, narrow, 
half-barbarous, and stupid. The existence of one-tenth of the 
greatness of Scotland would be an impossibility, if Mr. Macau- 
lay has given a true history of the land of his fathers. We are 
not called upon specially to vindicate the Highland clans; but 
his depreciation of what certainly was deeply rooted in their 
hearts—loyalty to their supposed lawful monarch, rendered 
even heroic in many cases—is so miserable, that we are not at 
all surprised to hear that one of them has burnt in effigy, him 
whom they deem their slanderer. It seemed that Mr. Macau- 
lay could not conceive of romantic loyalty such as theirs as 
among human possibilities, and so everything must be traced 
to the mere intrigues of needy, freebooting chieftains. 

But when a case occurs where a Scotchman can be run to 
earth, with what savage ferocity is the hunt driven forward! 
The reviewer, not the historian, gloats over the wickedness of 
the Master of Stair in the matter of the massacre of Glencoe. 
It is difficult, indeed, to speak in terms of too strong reproba- 
tion of that diabolical transaction ; but it is note-worthy how the 
special pleader cuts away the ground both above and below the 
Master of Stair, so as to leave him alone in his horrible con- 
Spicuousness. He extenuates more, we fear, than history will 
allow, William’s part in the transaction; the part of all who 
executed it, from the highest officer to the lowest subaltern, he 
puts aside with a few sentences. His single aim is to reach 
one eminent Scotchman, and gibbet him, like Barére, for the 
hatred of all men. It is a proof how violence overleaps itself 
that, at last, after reading page after page of invective, one 
begins to have a half-sympathy with the hunted victim, and to 
feel as if he had been massacred by the critic, with ‘as little 
mercy as he himself showed to the Macdonalds of Glencoe. 

There is a peculiar management in Mr. Macaulay’s treat- 
ment of the Covenanters, which he may possibly have learned 
from Sir Walter Scott. It is the taking of the extreme Ca- 
meronians, the most ultra of the ultra, as the correct repre- 
sentatives of the mass of the nation, This plan is the more 
plausible, as the language of these men is so readily carica- 
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tured, and to the ear of an age indifferent to all things except 
worldly advantages, appears so supremely ridiculous. The his- 
torian or the novelist has but to take a few sentences, filled 
with allusions to the Old Testament history and with the in- 
tense language of ancient prophecy, out of their connection, 
and introduce them in some worldly or jesting relations, and 
the thing is done. The Covenanters are absurd, fanatical, 
wild, crazed. This plan is so successful, that we presume that 
multitudes of well-informed people have no idea that all Scot- 
land signed the Solemn League and Covenant once and again, 
and that this signing was one of the sublimest and most 
touching scenes in the history of the world. How many per- 
sons know that it was a just protest against spiritual and tem- 
poral slavery; against the binding of the limbs, and the bind- 
ing of the soul; and that it hurled back from the borders of 
Scotland to a returnless distance, every vestige of tyranny in 
Church and State? Nay, how many persons have conceived 
the idea of the Solemn League and Covenant itself? It was, 
in fact, a glorious Declaration of Independence, only that it 
embraced the domain of the soul as well as the body; it was a 
defiance not only to temporal potentates, but to spiritual wick- 
edness in high places. A whole nation solemnly stood up in 
the fear of God, and pledged themselves to Him and to each 
other, that they would preserve at the hazard of their lives and 
by their hopes of salvation, the liberties of Scotland, the pure 
truth of God, and the simple Order of His House. And this 
is the transaction at which witlings sneer, and which courtier 
historians and high-bred moralists contrive to discolor and be- 
grim to the imaginations of their readers. We venture to say, 
that most men, through these nefarious misrepresentations, 
have the idea that the Covenantérs were a mere fragment of 
Scotland; and that Habakkuk Mucklewrath and John Bal- 
four of Burley, are their fair representatives. For who reads 
Hetherington’s History of the Church of Scotland; and who 
does not read Old Mortality, and Macaulay’s History of Eng- 
land ? 

We greatly fear that the son of Zachary Macaulay has no 
true conception of evangelical religion—the religion of the 
sacred Scriptures. There is a cant of opposing alleged cant, 
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which is the most offensive possible, because far more super- 
ficial than what is called cant, and proceeding from far less 
worthy motives. We confess that we did not expect it from 
Mr. Macaulay, and greatly regret to find that his sketch of 
the Puritans and similar writing seem to have been an exam- 
ple of that dramatic power by which a man of genius throws 
himself into imaginary positions and presents things as he sup- 
poses that they appeared to those whom he for the moment 
represents. He was merely the attorney for the Puritans, 
identifying himself with their imagined ideas that he might 
produce one of the finest pieces of writing the world has yet 
seen. 

In advancing so completely to the English and Episcopal posi- 
tion, Mr. Macaulay has taken with him the characteristics of the 
cockney and the High-Churchman, par excellence. All exclu- 
Siveness, we confess, to us appears vulgar. Nor does it matter 
much whether it be expressed by grim silence, by polished iciness, 
or by more demonstrative methods. The vulgarity lies in the 
thing, not so much in the mode of expression. The Jewish 
Pharisee, the aristocratic son of Abraham and member of the 
High Sanhedrim, is the prototype of this form of humanity. 
He made broad his phylactery ; he wore long robes; he pos- 
sessed esoteric interpretations of Scripture drawn from Talmud- 
ic sources, from the fathers of the Jewish Church; he believed 
in no Church but his own, giving over equally the Samaritan 
priest and the Greek philosopher to the uncovenanted mercies 
of God. He said of all sinful publicans, “I thank Thee that I 
am not as they,” and gave his influence eagerly to the scourging 
of an apostolic fisherman. The modern High-Church exclu- 
sionist is of the same strain precisely. He cannot conceive of 
a dissenter or of a tradesman; he can neither recognize the 
ministry of a Methodist, nor associate with an unfashionable 
coat ; he cannot worship without a prayer-book, nor dine with- 
out at least two kinds of wine; he sees no church without dioce- 
san bishops, and no government without lords; he can neither 
conceive of eloquence in a republican Senate, nor learning in a 
Presbyterian college; his unbelief is positive in the piety or 
manners, the culture or the taste of any one but an Eng- 
lishman and an “ Anglo-Catholic.”’ It is sad to us to see Mr. 
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Macaulay writing a history of England, stuffed with the inane 
and senseless prejudices of such a coterie, filling a book which 
ought to be the companion of the robust and the manly the 
world over, with the rose-water and clerestory absurdities of a 
narrow circle in one-half of a little island, so small in extent 
that it might be blotted from the map of America without being 
missed. 

It is melancholy, we say, to see this kind of mania spread- 
ing among men from whom better things might have been 
hoped. There is a strange intoxication about fashion, and it 
does not seem to matter whether it is in the domain of society 
or religion. The devil has his own methods in every age, and 
if one plan will not suffice, he has another ready. His devices 
are compared in Scripture to the plan of taking fish by intoxi- 
cating them, for he is a gigantic “fisher of men.’’ Fashion is 
a lotus-land, where manliness dies away; an island of Alaea, 
whose enchantments leave nothing of clear reason or simple 
piety. The Sirens still sing in Italy, enticing many naviga- 
tors. The golden cup of abominations still glitters before the 
eye of the unwary, and the purple and scarlet garments of her 
who is a beautiful and most attractive woman when enticing, 
and only the wretched harlot when the time of her destruction 
draws nigh, still flutter amid the beautiful works of art of the 
Eternal city. ‘‘To the building up of this stupendous system, 
kings, patriarchs, popes, councils, theologians, monks, mis- 
sionaries have not been the sole, perhaps not the principal 
contributors. The gods of papal Rome were made by the 
chisel and the pencil of more cunning workmen than these. 
* * * The most worthy offering ever presented to the 
Virgin, was the genius of Raphael. She was the ideal of all 
heavenly beauty forever floating before him, the subject of 
his dreams by night, his toils by day. Nowhere does his 
genius excel as upon her form. Never have all the types, and 
symbols, and conceptions of beauty been so etherealized as in 
the truth of his pencil on this entrancing theme. The gems 
of the richest collections in Europe are Raphael’s Madonnas. 
‘* Artists have lavished the resources of the highest genius 
in making the Roman Catholic religion visible, in embodying 
it in breathing forms, in commending its most objectionable 
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features, through the fascinations of an inimitable coloring, to 
all men of accomplished minds. To reject a doctrine presented 
in this form seems to be a rebellion against the canons of taste, 
an extinguishing of the lights of learning and civilization.’”’* 
Mr. Macaulay indeed repudiates all Papist tendencies, and so 
do those in America who are, through their power, losing their 
confidence in republican institutions, and in all simple forms 
of worship, and who will not recognize any ministry which 
has not come through her who is drunken with the blood of 
the saints, and with the blood of the martyrs of Jesus. The 
darkest of the signs of the times is the obviously increasing 
influence of Rome. Men whom we esteemed infinitely above 
such things are “living deliciously ’’ with her, and drinking her 
wine of worship. The Episcopal Church as to its ruling spirit 
is giving in to these wretched notions. They are infecting so- 
ciety, art, literature, and coming up like the frogs of Egypt 
by our altars and our hearths. They destroy our pleasure in 
books and poison the social atmosphere. Instead of enjoying, 
we must be forever contending for the first principles of truth. 
The man that will not bow to Popery in the shape of high 
church Episcopacy is considered rude and ignorant. The man 
that objects to the vestments of the scarlet woman is unfit for 
society. The author of all evil has woven this net-work, and 
it is most difficult for the young and half-cultured to escape it. 
It is melancholy, we say, to see its power over the son of 
Zachary Macaulay. It may serve to show the danger of this 
virus, when we remember that it has been taken, though differ- 
ently, by the sons of William Wilberforce. One of the sons of 
the author of the Practical View of Christianity is a Papist, 
and two others are leaders in doctrines and practices whose 
inevitable tendency is the same. One of the most mournful 
works we ever read is that in which Archdeacon Wilberforce 
has blended the practical Calvinism and experimental piety of 
his father’s teaching, with dogmas which lead to the worst errors 
of the worst form of error in the world, worst, because by far 
the most dangerous. In Mr. Macaulay the type of the disease 
is rather political and social than religious, but the symptoms 


* Prof. B. B. Edwards, ii. 13, 14. 
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are the same; the same exclusive arrogance; the same con- 
tempt of dissent; the same making of religion in common with 
every thing else, a matter of prerogative. The one question for 
England is, whether this mania can be arrested, so that the land 
shall remain Protestant at heart, or whether it is to drift in spirit 
to Popery. If the latter, means will be found to bring it there 
in form also. 

Could any thing be more underbred than the insinuations 
in the following extract ? 

“Those Scotchmen who were Episcopalians on conviction 
and with fervour appear to have been few : but among them were 
some persons superior, not perhaps in natural parts, but in 
learning, in taste and in the art of composition, to the theolo- 
gians of the sect which had now become dominant [that is, the 
Church of Scotland.] During several years they continued to 
torment their enemies and to amuse the public with a succes- 
sion of ingenious and spirited pamphlets. * * There is 
much joking on the bad Latin which some Presbyterian teachers 
had uttered while seated in academic chairs lately occupied by 
great scholars. Much was said about the ignorant contempt 
which the victorious barbarians professed for science and litera- 
ture. * * The only library of a Presbyterian divine con- 
sisted of an explanation of the Apocalypse and a commentary 
on the Song of Solomon. The public oratory of the trium- 
phant party was an inexhaustible subject of mirth. * * Some 
grave men, however, who bore no love to the Calvinistic doc- 
trine or discipline, shook their heads and hinted their opinion 
that the writer, while holding up to derision the absurd rhetoric 
by which coarse-minded and ignorant men tried to illustrate 
dark questions of theology, and to excite devotional feeling 
among the populace, had sometimes forgotten the reverence due 
to sacred things.”’* 

It will be observed that Mr. Macaulay’s grave and dignified 
apologists, who rebuke their livelier brethren and of course are 
models of charity and piety, represent the Presbyterian minis- 
try in 1690 as “coarse-minded and ignorant men.” Would 
any one believe that Mr. Macaulay is speaking of the Church 
whose Confession of Faith established at Westminster not quite 
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half a century before, contains the following memorable para- 
graphs? “ Because it is highly reproachful to religion, and 
dangerous to the Church, to entrust the holy ministry to weak 
and ignorant men, the Presbytery shall try each candidate as 
to his knowledge of the Latin language ; and of the original 
languages in which the Holy Scriptures were written. They 
shall also examine him on the arts and sciences ; on theology, 
natural and revealed ; and on ecclesiastical history, the sacra- 
ments and church government. That the most effectual meas- 
ures may be taken to guard against the admission of insufficient 
men to the sacred office, it is recommended that no candidate, 
except in extraordinary cases, be licensed, unless, after his hay- 
ing completed the usual course of academical studies, he shall 
have studied divinity at least two years, under some approved 
divine or professor of theology.’’ That we may see whether 
the word of the Westminster Assembly is good in America to- 
day, we have taken the last two catalogues in our possession of 
the two leading Theological Seminaries of the Presbyterian 
Churches, one in each branch of it, Princeton and New York, 
and we find that of 205 students then in attendance, about 
93 or 94 per cent. were regular graduates of colleges, the 
other 13 having received academic but not collegiate training. 
In no Church in the world are the whole ministry better 
educated than the Presbyterian, and so it has been from 
the beginning. Planting academies, colleges. and univer- 
sities is an instinct amongst them, and it is perfectly well 
known that in America, two-thirds of the learning comes from 
Puritan, that is Congregational and Presbyterian sources. 
That it was always soin Scotland there is the most certain 
evidence, and these poor sneers are evidence of a will to injure 
without the power of accomplishment.* 

* We are happy to be able to preserve our respect for the Episcopal 
Church by reading such an Article as we find in a recent number of the 
Protestant Churchman of New York, attributed to Dr. Tyng. We give 
two or three extracts. The very salvation of the Protestanism of the Church 
of England both at home and in America, depends upon the prevalence of 
such sentiments : 

“The attempt to identify a succession of the apostolic office in the 
elected overseers of the modern Christian Churches, cannot but appear to 
an intelligent mind an absurdity. The additional extravagance of demand 


for the acknowledgment of an identity of rights and powers between - 
these first founders of the Christian Church and those who are now chosen 
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But even this is endurable compared with the atrocious slan- 
ders connected by Mr. Macaulay with his statement of the 
establishment of the Scottish schools. However the trial of 


by the Church to the office of Bishops therein, which has grown among us 
so much of late years, is more than ridiculous. It is wicked. And yet, 
when the vehemence of a party cry, a mere popular shibboleth, has become 
extended and influential, resistance to it is exceedingly difficult, escape 
from it is well-nigh impossible. It requires great confidence in truth, 
impartial boldness of character and mind, and a pious consciousness of 
sincerity and knowledge, to enable a single man to come forth and stand 
against it. The notion of an apostolic succession in our Episcopacy, with 
the similar notion of immersion necessary to baptism among the Baptists, 
becomes a ready popular cry. It exalts a sect. It confers the appear- 
ance of peculiar prerogatives and rights. It is easily shouted and easil 
understood, and eae to just that self-exalting close communion in whic 
bigots delight, and of which the most ignorant becomes the most tenacious. 
It requires no religion to be a sectarian. It is the mere prevalence of 
form, and if it have any element of vitality in power, it is the vitality of 
persecuting hatred and of self-exalting pride. 

“The simple shape and process of this construction is in the proposi- 
tions: Salvation depends upon sacraments, sacraments depends upon sa- 
cerdotal power, sacerdotal power depends upon unbroken transmission, 
unbroken transmission is in the line of Bishops, Bishops are a continuance 
of the apostles appointed by our Lord and possess in this unbroken 
succession, all the ecclesiastical and spiritual powers which they received. 
And here is the “House that Jack built” completed. * * This is a 
shell hard enough indeed—so hard that the few who are encased in it ever 
get out; and generally covering animals so worthless that they will not 
pay the trouble of breaking it to get at them. The one hard-shell drives 

is herd into the river, or the pool, and as he ducks them under, shouts to the 
staring multitude, “ buried with him in baptism.” The other urges his 
into the pen or the dungeon and cries, with equal zeal, “the temple of 
the Lord are we.” And the simple, natural mental result in both cases 
is the creation of self-righteous pride and persecuting hostility. 

“The mental element on which alone this system has power to work is 
blind credulity. Any demonstration of the premises on which such ama- 
zing issues are made to depend is, in itself, thoroughly impossible. 
Whately has finally established this in the masterly argument of his 
Kingdom of Christ. Every thing, from the first step to the last, has to be 
taken for granted. No common man of business would buy an acre of 
land upon the evidence of title, in which, in this case, men are required 
implicitly to peril their souls. The whole claim of title breaks at the first 
step. Still more absurd does it seem the further we trace it. 

‘When will men get out of the range and‘ dominion of absurdities like 
these? When will there be boldness and light in our Church sufficient 
to stand upon the high platform which Bishop Davis has gained, and to 
cast this on of salvation through apostolic succession forever away ? 
It is a modern pretence, and the further back you go, the less are you able 
to find any foundation or countenance for it. The Church of England 
never knew or heard it till Bancroft started it, and Laud encouraged and 
cherished it in the seventeenth century. The nonjuring Bishops found it 
convenient, and made it a familiar war-cry. The little Episcopal body of 
Scotland perceived its importance as their only claim in that land of min- 
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candidates for the ministry in presbyteries might be unknown 
to the English, who are not much given to admiring anything 
but themselves; yet the education of the people of Scotland, in 
comparison with the immense weltering mass of heathenism 
and ignorance in England, was too well-known a fact for even 
Mr. Macaulay to ignore. How then accomplish his purpose of 
praising the parish-schools of Scotland, and at-the same time 
of abusing Presbyterianism? One would think it about as dif- 
ficult as to praise the Inductive System and at the same time to 
call Bacon no philosopher, or to praise vaccination and abuse 
Jenner; but Mr. Macaulay does not stickle at trifles. The 
men that created the schools of Scotland were an ignorant and 
stupid set of men, who stumbled on them by accident. This is 
verbatim et literatim his theory, as we shall show by quoting 
his own words; first the eulogy of the thing, and next: the 
abuse of its maker: 

“‘ By far the most important event of this short session, was 
the passing of the Act for the Settling of Schools. By this 
memorable law it was, in the Scotch phrase, statuted and or- 
dained that every parish in the realm should provide a commo- 
dious school-house, and should pay a moderate stipend to a 
school-master. The effect could not be immediately felt. But, 
before one generation had passed away, it began to be evident 
that the common people of Scotland were superior in intelli- 
gence to the common people of any other country in Europe. 
To whatever land the Scotchman might wander, to whatever 
calling he might betake himself in America or in India, in trade 
or in war, the advantage which he derived from his early train- 


isters and churches. The Oxford sect has lately dug it up again in Eng- 
land, where it had been buried long—we had hoped for ever. And imita- 
tive Americans immediately imported it with the other congeries of Euro- 

ean fashions and forms. it has been a “ passion rather than a principle” 

ere. But it has gained such extent of dominion and influence that 
moderate men, opposing it, have been silenced by the violence of its cry, 
and feeble men have sought its 90 oN as a prop by which their empti- 
ness might be sustained and concealed. Wiser men have sometimes been 
caught for a season by its assumptions and assertions; empty men have 
seized it as an instrument of power; and our Church has been made a 
reproach anda gazing-stock + the ren nat of the claims which, 
under its influence, have been propounded by men whose other claims 
for respect were least of all to be regarded. We confidently hope that 


this dark period is rapidly passing by.” 
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ing raised him above competitors. If he was taken into a 
warehouse as a porter, he soon became foreman. If he en- 
listed in the army, he soon became a sergeant. Scotland, 
meanwhile, in spite of the barrenness of her soil and the se- 
verity of her climate, made such progress in agriculture, in 
manufactures, in commerce, in letters, in science, in all that 
constitutes civilization, as the Old World had never seen 
equalled, and as even the New World has scarcely seen sur- 
passed. 

“This wonderful change is to be attributed, not indeed 
solely, but principally, to the national system of education. 
But to the men by whom that system was established, posterity 
owes no gratitude. They knew not what they were doing. 
They were the unconscious instruments of enlightening the 
understandings, and humanizing the hearts of millions ; but 
their own understandings were as dark, and their own hearts as 
obdurate as those of the familiars of the Inquisition at Lisbon.” 

It is well known that at the establishment of the Reforma- 
tion in Scotland, upon the confiscation of the Abbey-lands, 
John Knox applied to the Regent Murray to sanction a plan 
to devote these revenues to purposes of education. Murray— 
shrugging his shoulders, because he knew that the nobles 
wished to appropriate the lands to their own use—said, “It is 
a devout imagination.” The Presbyterian ministry kept this 
object in view; but what could be done under such men as the 
Jameses and Charleses, who disgraced the British throne one 
after another? What could be done when Claverhouse and 
Dalzell were introducing Episcopacy, sword and pistol in hand? 
And when were these schools established? Under William; 
under the first reign in which Presbyterianism was allowed to 
have its own way, and speak its own voice. 

The ground of Mr. Macaulay’s opinion, as quoted above, is 
that Presbyterianism, in 1697, persecuted witchcraft and ex- 
treme heresy. If we admit the truth of these charges, we are 
only admitting that Presbyterianism was not in advance in all 
respects, of the whole Christian world; and that the persecu- 
ting spirit derived from Popery had not yet been fully exor- 
cised. But was there ever such folly and bigotry as to pro- 
nounce, that because men are in error in one respect, there 
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can be no good in them? Of course on this principle, because 
Isabella of Castile established the Inquisition, she could pos- 
sibly have had no enlarged plans whatever in sending Columbus 
to discover a new world, and all her humane and noble views, 
as so fondly described by Prescott, are mere romance. Be- 
cause Ximenes was a persecutor in principle, he could have 
had no scholar-like views in patronizing the Complutensian 
Polyglott. Because Pliny and Trajan were _persecutors, 
they were in all things narrow and bigoted. Because an 
English court took Shelley’s children from him, the English 
courts are all stupid and fanatical. Such historical philosophy 
would be only appropriate in the ‘‘ compositions” of the lowest 
form of a village school. 

The truth is, that churches, like families and races, have a 
permanent character that stamps itself upon their history, and 
is perpetually re-appearing. If there be anything that accom- 
panies Presbyterianism inevitably, it is common schools. Let 
Mr. Macaulay come to this country and examine our American 
school systems, and wherever they exist we will show him the 
hand of Puritanism, either in the form of Congregationalism 
or Presbyterianism. Where did we learn this, but from such 
men as he delights to slander ? 

And what is the condition of this great interest in England 
at this day? It is but quite recently that Lord John Russell, 
in Parliament, represented the state of education of the com- 
mon people as most deplorable; and the reply he received 
from an honorable member was, that the picture had been 
overdrawn, for that Sunday-schools had done great things for 
the education of the masses. Our word for it, that if Presby- 
terianism had been the religion of England, the nobility would 
have been lower in position than they are; and the people 
would have been higher. And in that case, Mr. Macaulay 
would have given us a better history; for the temptation to 
flatter the few at the expense of the many, would have been 
vastly less. 

But strong as is this proponsity in Mr. Macaulay, it is not 
proof against his dislike of his father-land. It goes hard with 
him to find a noble gentleman or a high-minded peer in Scot- 
land. Of Melville he says: “ Those who speak of him most 
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favorably have not ventured to ascribe to him eminent intellectual 
endowments or exalted public spirit.” When his property was 
confiscated, his domains, Mr. Macaulay says, ‘‘swelled the 
estate of the cruel and rapacious Perth’—two Scottish noble- 
men black-balled at once. The Earl of Balcarras was, accord- 
ing to our historian, (vol. iii. 213,) “a tool of Perth and Melfort, 
and had been one of the commissioners who were appointed to 
execute the office of treasurer when Queensberry was disgraced 
for refusing to betray the interests of the Protestant religion.” 
The Duke of Hamilton had “borne a part in many unjustifi- 
able acts, and had offered but a very cautious and languid op- 
position to the most daring attacks on the laws and religion of 
Scotland.” It was truly unfortunate that Mr. Macaulay was 
not then one of the privy council, to have stood up for Scot- 
land. The Marquis of Athol, according to the same authority, 
‘“‘was still less to be trusted. His abilities were mean; his 
temper false, pusillanimous, and cruel.”” Sir Robert Hamilton, 
Mr. Macaulay says, was “a blood-thirsty ruffian.” But he 
was a Covenanter. Sir George Mackenzie, it appears was not, 
and therefore he is allowed to have had “ eloquence and learn- 
ing,” but these qualities had been “long prostituted to the 
service of tyranny.” Sir James Montgomery was a man “ of 
considerable abilities, but of loose principles, turbulent temper, 
insatiable cupidity, and implacable malevolence.” The Earl 
of Crawford was, it seems, a professor of religion, or in the 
sneering language of the son of Zachary Macaulay, ‘ what 
they [the Presbyterians] called a professor.’ What does Mr. 
Macaulay think of him? “His letters and speeches are, to 
use his own phraseology, exceedingly savory. He filled his 
dispatches with allusions to Ishmael and Hagar, Hannah and 
Eli, Elijah, Nehemiah, and Zerubbabel; and adorned his ora- 
tory with quotations from Ezra and Haggai. To those whose 
habit is to judge of a man rather by his actions than by his 
words, Crawford will appear to have been a selfish, cruel poli- 
tician, who was not at all the dupe of his own cant.” Then 
we have the climax. And what does the reader think it is? 
“In excuse for his greediness, it ought to be said that he was 
the poorest noble of a poor nobility.” This is what we Ameri- 
cans would call, one thousand “ flunkey” power. What hope for 
VOL. V.—d 
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Earl Crawford? He was a Scotchman; he professed to be 
an evangelical Christian; he sometimes used Scripture lan- 
guage—above all, he was poor! 

We will give but a single specimen, as our space is contract- 
ing, of the spirit in which Mr. Macaulay judges the General 
Assembly. The king, in 1690, wrote a letter to the Assembly, 
in which he says: ‘ We never could be of the mind that violence 
was suited to the advancing of true religion; nor do we intend 
that our authority shall ever be a tool to the irregular passions 
of any party. Moderation is what religion enjoins, what neigh- 
boring Churches expect from you, and what we recommend to 
you.” “The Assembly returned a grateful and respectful 
answer to the royal letter, and assured his majesty that they 
had suffered too much from oppression ever to be oppressors.” 

This is all plain and straight-forward, and the sincerity of 
both parties might, one would think, have remained unques- 
tioned. Mr. Macaulay professes to think differently. The 
king, of course, can do no wrong. ‘‘ William was fully deter- 
mined to prevent the dominant sect [this is what Mr. Macaulay 
calls the Church of Scotland] from indulging im the luxury of 
persecution. The royal letter to the Assembly was eminently 
wise in substance, and impressive in language.” ‘The sixty 
and their associates [the General Assembly] would probably 
have been glad to reply, &c., but they had just been informed 
that there was in England a strong feeling in favor of the 
rabbled curates, and that it would, at such a conjuncture, be 
madness in the body which represented the Presbyterian Church 
to quarrel with the king.” That is, these fierce Covenanters, 
who would rather any of them die than yield an iota of their 
faith, deliberately and unanimously lied through policy, mak- 
ing a surrender of their most cherished principles, through 
sheer hypocrisy. Mr. Macaulay’s hatred makes him blind. 

We have already, in a short notice, called the attention of 
the readers of the Review to the unfair account, in these vol- 
umes, of the part borne by Presbyterians in the Siege of Derry, 
and especially to the heathenish view of the religious spirit 
which animated the brave defenders. We shall not go over 
that ground.* But the reader will observe Mr. Macaulay’s ad- 

* No. xvi. pp. 700-1. 
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mission in the following: “In Leinster, Munster, and Con- 
naught, it was utterly impossible for the English settlers to 
offer any effectual resistance to this terrible outbreak of the 
aboriginal population.” The reader who is not familiar with 
the subject—though in that case he can hardly be a Presbyte- 
rian—will please glance ata map of Ireland. He will see that 
Londonderry is not only in Ulster, but that it is in the extreme 
north of Ulster, the estuary of the Foyle opening out within a 
few leagues of Scotland, its waters almost mingling with those 
of the Firth of Clyde. Ulster is well known to be almost as 
Presbyterian as Scotland, the Synod of Ulster being the basis 
of the Presbyterian Church of Ireland. So very large a pro- 
tion of the population were of Scottish extraction, that one of 
the strongest and most numerous elements of the Presbyterian 
Church in America is that which is called to this day Scotch- 
Irish, the meaning of which, Mr. Macaulay may not be aware, 
is, that the population came from Scotland, settled first in Ire- 
land, and after remaining there one or more generations, emi- 
grated to America. They settled literally by thousands, in 
Pennsylvania and the neighboring States. But this emigration, 
as to its main strength, did not occur until about forty years 
after the Siege of Derry. The obvious fact then is, that the 
southern provinces of Ireland could not be, or were not 
defended by the English people; that they took refuge with 
the Ulster people, who were mainly Scottish, and together de- 
fended Derry. But, we submit, it is hard measure to deal out to 
the Scotch-Irish of Derry, to throw them into the back-ground, 
and allude sparingly and grudgingly to them, merging the whole 
in general “ Protestantism,” wherever distinction would be un- 
favorable to the English. No fair-minded man doubts that the 
Presbyterians alone would have defended Derry with the same 
zeal and success; in fact, it was their own home. We are 
sorry that it is necessary to refer to these things; we always 
regret the necessity of any sectarian division in the Church, or 
of a reference to it; but we should be recreant to the memory 
of our ancestors, if we did not call attention to the main facts 
in this case. 

Mr. Macaulay is very unfortunate in all his relations to 
Pennsylvania. Not content with disparaging our Scottish and 
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Scotch-Irish ancestry, he has singled out our Founder as 
the object of a most virulent attack. It is deeply painful 
to observe that his sympathies seem inevitably opposed to 
anything like warm evangelical piety. That the Society of 
Friends originated in an earnest protest against a dead formal- 
ism; that its founders and multitudes of their followers were 
men of earnest faith and prayer, no right-minded man in 
America doubts. Their sympathies with down-trodden human- 
ity, and against all violence and oppression, might have found 
some answering chord in the bosom of the son of Zachary Ma- 
caulay. Pennsylvania was founded “ by deeds of peace.” Not- 
withstanding all the sneers of witlings, it still remains a fact, 
that the Indians loved and reverenced every member of the 
Society of Friends; and we have too many monuments of the 
wisdom, foresight and humanity of our Founder, to be alarmed 
by the abuse, almost descending to ribaldry, which, for some 
reason best known to himself, Thomas Babington Macaulay has 
seen fit tolavish upon him. There is something in its virulence 
which is self-destructive. We might have believed that William 
Penn was human, and so fallible, but we cannot believe that he 
was one of the basest men in England. Mr. Hepworth Dixon 
has replied, in the late edition of the Historical Biography of 
William Penn, to the new charges of Mr. Macaulay. Of the 
reply, the London Leader, a whig paper, thus speaks :* 

‘“‘In this argument, Mr. Dixon has the advantage over Mr. 
Macaulay. He has concentrated his attention upon Penn. Mr. 
Macaulay has studied events and men in groups. He allows 
his rhetoric to escape his facts; Mr. Dixon tests every state- 
ment by a close and penetrating analysis. It would have been 
fortunate had historians of every age been watched by critics 
as vigilant and as largely informed. We think that Mr. Macau- 
lay is bound to modify his assertions, or to vindicate them by 
additional evidence. At the same time, he may have judged 
from impressions produced by a multiplicity of the flying satires 
of the day; and as Mr. Dixon will acknowledge, it is impos- 
sible, by an exact reference, to justify an impression. From 
the facts that appear, however, and from the inferences they 
permit, the general case against Penn has failed. 

* See The Friend, and Friends’ Review. 
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“Mr. Dixon’s biography of Penn occupies a permanent place 
in the library of historical memoirs. It has passed out of the 
courts of criticism. The narrative is a master-piece, pictorial, 
bright, and written with as much integrity as eloquence.” 

As we have not, in America, access to those original sources 
from which such charges as those of Mr. Macaulay are to be 
disproved, we cannot do better than to follow the London Athe- 
neeum, which, in a very impartial Article, quotes as below, from Mr. 
Dixon’s work. Mr. Macaulay has never withdrawn the charges 
in the first and second volumes of his history, notwithstanding 
their disproof, nor has he even modified them. On the con- 
trary, in the third and fourth volumes, new charges are brought 
forward, and it is to them, especially, that the new matter of 
Mr. Dixon is directed. The following may be regarded as a 
specimen of the manner in which Mr. Dixon disposes of the 
charges : 


PENN ACCUSED OF FALSEHOOD. 


“Did Penn excuse himself to the Council with a falsehood?” Mr. 
Macaulay writes :— 

“Among the letters which the Government had intercepted, was one 
from James to Penn. That letter, indeed, was not legal evidence to prove 
that the person to whom it was addressed, had been guilty of high trea- 
son; but it raised suspicions, which are now known to have been well 
founded. Penn was brought before the Privy Council, and interrogated. 
He said very truly, that he could not prevent people from writing to him, 
and that he was not accountable for what they might write to him. He 
acknowledged that he was bound to the late king by ties of gratitude and 
affection, which no change of fortune could dissolve. ‘I should be glad 
to do him any service in his private affairs; but I owe a sacred duty to 
my country, and therefore I never was so wicked as ever to think of en- 
deavoring to bring him back.’ This was a falsehood.” 

Mr. Macaulay quotes Gerard Croese. Croese is a poor authority. He 
knew little of his subject, and was unscrupulous in his use of facts. But 
such as he is, he does not afford a ground for Mr. Macaulay’s accusation. 
Croese reports one part of Penn’s speech, which is of importance. Penn 
told the Council the reason why he was grateful to James personally, and 
yet could not desire to see him back asa king. He had never been able 
to agree with him in State affairs. Why does Mr. Macaulay suppress 
this passage? In a few words it explains the relations of king and 
Quaker. Penn felt towards James as a ward ought to feel towards a 
guardian; but there is the amplest evidence that he was opposed to his 

olitical and religious views. _ Van Citters wrote:—“ Penn has had a 
ong interview with the king, and has, he thinks, shown to the king, that 
Parliament will never consent to a revocation of the Test Act and the 
penal laws, and that he will never get a Parliament to his mind, so long 
as he rejects moderate counsels, and refuses to drive away from his pres- 
ence (or, at least until he refuses to listen to) the immoderate Jesuits and 
other Papists, who surround him daily, and whose advice he now follows.” 
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Clarendon says in his diary, that Penn “labored to thwart the Jesuitical 
influence that predominated.” Johnstone says expressly, that Penn was 
against the order, commanding the Declaration to be read in the churches. 
Penn advised the king to release the bishops; and he pleaded for a gene- 
ral amnesty to the exiles. He counseled James to submit to the will of 
his people, and be content with a toleration of his religion. Most of all, 
he advised the king against relying on the Catholic king of France, in 

reference to the good sense and high spirit of his own countrymen. As 

an Citters says:—‘ He has advised the king, so long ‘as his affairs at 
home are so changeable, and remain so uncertain, above all things to be 
cautious in his connection with France, lest the country should be dis- 
contented.” The truth is, James regarded Penn as a young fellow of 
very good parts and very odd opinions. He thought him a dreamer; and 
he allowed him a freedom of speech and remonstrance such as few men 
have ever exercised in a king’s closet, because he entered that closet as a 
private friend, not as a public man. Though James himself was always 
glad to see the son of his old comrade, the admiral, James’s ministers 
treated him as a foe, and James’s foes treated him asafriend. Asa 
public man, Penn was the friend of Algernon Sidney and John Locke; 
and the supporters of Monmouth set him down in their secret lists as 
favorable to their cause. How—in the face of all this evidence, that while 
James was on the throne, Penn did oppose his policy in speech, in writ- 
ing, and in thought—can this simple statement before the Council, that 
he respected James personally, yet did not wish to see him restored as 
king, be térmed “a falsehood ?” 


‘VERY LIKE A LIE.” 


Did Penn tell Lord Sidney somethin very like a lie, and confirm it by 
something very like an oath? Mr. Macaulay writes, “ Sidney received 
from him a strange communication. Penn begged for an interview, but 
insisted on a promise that he should be suffered to return unmolested to 
his hiding-place. Sidney obtained the royal permission to make an ap- 
intment on these terms. Penn came to the rendezvous, and spoke at 
ength in his own defence. He declared that he was a faithful subject of 
king William and queen Mary, and that if he knew of any design against 
them, he would discover it. Departing from his yea and nay, he pro- 
tested, as in the presence of God, that he knew of no plot, and that he 
did not believe there was any plot, unless the ambitious projects of the 
French Government might be called plots. Sidney, amazed probably by 
hearing a person, who had such an abhorrence of lies, that he would not 
use the common forms of civility, and such an abhorrence of oaths, that 
he would not kiss the book in a court of justice, tell something very like 
a lie, and confirm it by something very like an oath, asked how, if there 
were no plot, the letters and minutes found on Ashton were to be ex- 
plained? This question Penn evaded.” . 
“T entreat Mr. Macaulay to re-read Lord Sidney’s letter, the sole 
authority for his statements. There is no mention in it of any ‘hiding 
lace.’ Sidney says, ‘I found him as he used to be, not at all disguised, 
ut in the same clothes and the same humor I have formerly seen him 
in.’ Sidney never hints that he was ‘amazed’ at Penn’s words. Sidney 
never suggests that he thought Penn was telling anything ve | like a 
lie.’ Sidney evidently believes Penn’s words. Mr. Macaulay declares 


that ‘he (Penn) assured Sidney that the most formidable enemies of the 
government were the discontented whigs.’ Sidney’s letter never names 
the discontented whigs. Sidney does not say that he asked how ‘the let- 
ters and minutes which had been found on Ashton, were to be explained.’ 
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Mr. Macaulay makes Penn say, very nonsensically, ‘The Jacobites are 
not dangerous.’ Sidney makes him say something very sensible and very 
true; that some of those who came over with William, and some of those 
who were the first to join him, ‘were more dangerous than the Jacobites.’ 
Mr. Macaulay’s 3d and 4th volumes are an elaborate vindication of the 
truth of Penn’s statement.” 


“PENN, NOT A JACOBITE.” 

“A Jacobite was not necessarily a rogue. Many of the best men in 
England were Jacobites. The most pious and learned men in the church, 
the most independent of the country gentlemen, were Jacobites. But 
Penn was not a Jacobite; he did not share the king’s views; although 
gratitude and early association attached him personally to king James. 
King James was William Penn’s guardian. The old admiral had written 
to the Duke of York, from his dying bed, to solicit good offices for his 
son; and the Duke had cheered the dying sailor with an assurance, that 
he undertook the office of guardian and protector of the youth. James 
had fulfilled his pledge. He had helped Penn out of the tower, and more 
than once had interfered to protect his co-religionists. He had conveyed 
to him his American province, and had supported his title to that property 
against all claimants. As Penn told the deputies of Magdalen College, 
the questions which had made him so intimate with James, was such as 
affected his property, not his religion. All that is odd in the correspond- 
ence of king James and William Penn becomes clear, when it is remem- 
bered that the aged king and the young Quaker stood in the relation of 
guardian and ward; a fact which Mr. Macaulay has forgotten.” 


PENN ON INVASION OF ENGLAND. 

“As to the charge of doing his best to bring a foreign army into the 
heart of his country, Mr. Macaulay prefers the charge, and cites an am- 
bassador, Avaux, as witness. The moment his witness enters the court, 
his case fails. Avaux never says that Penn did his best to bring a foreign 
army into the heart of his country; he never suggests any such idea. 
Attention to dates and minute facts is of consequence when dealing with 
extremely loose assertions. Mr. Macaulay says, ‘Penn wrote to inform 
James.’ Avaux never says the letter was written to James. It may have 
been an ordinary letter to a private friend. Penn had property in Ire- 
land, and many of his friends lived in that country. Mr. Macaulay says, 
Avaux thought Penn’s letter so important that he sent a translation of it 
to Louis. Avaux sent no translation of it to Louis. At most, he only 
embodied a few lines in a budget of news from England and Scotland. 
Mr. Macaulay places the passages cited above in his narrative of the year 
1690, after the capture of Charlemont. But Penn’s letter was written in 
the previous year. Avaux’s despatch is dated June 5th, 1689; and 
Penn’s letter (to whomsoever it was addressed) must have been written 
in an earlier month, as the means of communicating with Ireland were 
very irregular—probably in April, before the king and queen were 
crowned, and in the first excitement of the Revolution. The date may 
help to explain the supposed contents of the letter; and, considering the 
relation of the two men, and the phrenzy, it will probably appear to most 
readers, remarkably cold and neutral. Avaux nowhere represents Penn 
as desirous to see foreign troops in England. Avaux makes Penn say, 
‘The Prince of Orange begins to be disgusted with the English.’ At the 
same date, Mr. Macaulay says the same thing. Avaux makes Penn say, 
‘'The aspect of affairs is changing fast, as is usual with the English.’ Mr. 
Macaulay says the same thing: ‘The ill humor of the clergy and the 
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army could not but be noticed by the most heedless * * * *; but the dis- 
content was not confined to the black coats and the red coats. The en- 
thusiasm had greatly abated before the close of February. The public 
was, as it always is, during the cold fits which follow its hot fits, dissatis- 
fied with itself, dissatisfied with those who had lately been its favorites.’ 
Avaux makes Penn ea the health of William is bad. Mr. Macaulay 
says the same thing: ‘ His constitutional asthma made rapid progress. 
His physicians pronounced it impossible for him to live to the end of the 
year.’ So far itis possible that Avaux may be following Penn. The 
next sentence in the budget of news cannot come from the same source, 
as it refers to Scotland:—‘ A mist is gathering in the north of the two 
kingdoms, where the king has many enemies, which causes great anxiety 
to the partisans of the Prince of Orange; these being wealthy, begin to 
fear that their fate will be decided by the sword, which they have been, 
above all things, anxious to avoid. They apprehend an invasion from 
France and Ireland; in which case, the king would have more friends 
than ever. Commerce is ruined not so much by the Turks, as by the fear 
of a war with France, and even by our own fleet.? Yet, whoever wrote 
these words, wrote no more than Mr. Macaulay repeats under the same 
dates, and at a length unmanageable in quotation. The facts stated were 
true. James had a great many friends in the north, and the loyalists 
clung to his family for three generations. The men who were the first to 
join William on his arrival in England—Danby, Russel, Shrewsbury, 
Marlborough, Godolphin—were afraid of a restoration by force. They 
expected an invasion from France and Ireland, and they dreaded such an 
event as the signal of their own overthrow. Mr. Macaulay asserts that 
Penn convinced ‘the old tyrant,’ that he ‘could only recover his domin- 
ions sword in hand.’ Avaux says no such thing. He says that the ‘ let- 
ters from Scotland and England’ have produced a good effect—putting 
first, the Scottish news, which, the reader will see, was very warlike and 
hopeful. There is nothing in that part of Avaux’s budget, which can 
possibly have been taken from Penn’s correspondence, to induce such a 
conviction in the mind of James. Such seems to have been the opinion 
of Louis himself, who, in reply to Avaux’s budget of news, treats the 
news from England as of no importance, but pays a particular attention 
to the news from Scotland.” 

The foregoing are quoted merely as examples of the way in which Mr. 
Macaulay’s accusations are met. Every assertion is sustained by an au- 
thority, and the originals are cited in the notes. More than this we 
abstain from saying. 


We here close our Review. The kind-hearted Henry Reed, 
whom it seemed to wound ever to speak ill of mortal, felt con- 
strained to say of Macaulay: ‘‘ Of the majestic beauty of quiet 
and simple truth, he seems to have no conception. His moral 
and intellectual nature seem not to be justly balanced. This 
appears in another form of intellectual pride, an absence of al] 
genial appreciation of lofty character, heroic or saintly—an 
unbelief in high ‘and earnest moods of thought and feeling ; 
and a pride of power in despoiling men of the sentiments of 
reverence and admiration they have been glad to bestow. The 
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more habitual these sentiments have become, the greater the 
power displayed in scattering them.” If these remarks are 
too severe and general, as we think they are, it is to be re- 
membered that Mr. Macaulay, when he eulogises, which he 
sometimes does grandly, as in his early sketch of the Pu- 
ritans, and when he abuses, which he does, as in Barére, with 
a power of which Juvenal need not to have been ashamed, 
equally seems to use his great gifts as an exhibition of his 
strength rather than from a love of truth. He is wilful. 
When he chooses, a man has the face of an angel; when he 
wills, a man grows black as Satan. If this great force were 
always rightfully used ; if it held up before us the lessons of 
history with so glorious power that all men must feel them ; if 
it led men to shrink from vice as from a viper, and to welcome 
virtue as a seraph, then would Mr. Macaulay be one of the 
great benefactors of the race. As it is, the earnest protest of 
the wise and good of all nations, parties and sects, ought to warn 
him that it is within the grasp of no conceivable genius perma- 
nently to pervert the truth ; and that even the archangel who 
yielding to pride, strove to force the true nature of things, 
found only, that he was striving against the Omnipotence that 
upholds it. 





ARTICLE V. 


1. Cesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic and Civil Wars; with the 
Supplementary Books attributed to Hirtius ; including the Alexan- 
drian, African, and Spanish Wars. Literally translated, with 
Notes and a very elaborate Index. New York. Harpers. 1855. 
pp. 572. 

2. Cicero’s Three Books of Offices, or Moral Duties; also his Cato 
Major, an Essay on Old Age; Lelius, an Essay on Friendship ; 
Paradoxes ; Scipio’s Dream ; and Letter to Quintus on the Duties 
of a Magistrate. Literally translated with Notes, designed to ex- 
hibit a comparative view of the opinions of Cicero, and those of 
modern moralists and ethical philosophers. By Cyrus R. Ep- 
MONDS. Same publishers. 1855. pp. 343. 


3. Herodotus, a new and literal Version from the Text of Baehr. 
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With a geographical and general Index, by Henry Cary, M. A., 
Worcester College, Oxford. Same publishers. pp. 613. 

4. The Tragedies of Sophocles: in English Prose. The Oxford 
Translation. New edition, revised according to the Text of Din- 
dorf. Same publishers. 1855. pp. 339. 

5. The Anabasis, or Expedition of Cyrus; and the Memorabilia of 
Socrates. Literally translated from the Greek of Xenophon. By 
the Rev. J. S. Warson, M.A., M.R.S.L. With a geographical 
Commentary, by W. F. Arnswortu, F.S.A., &. Same pub- 
lishers. 1855. pp. 519. 

6. The History of the Peloponnesian War, by Thucydides. New 
and literal Version, from the Text of Arnold, collated with Bekker, 
Gdller, and Poppo. By the Rev. Henry Date, M. A., Head 
Master of the new Proprietary School, Blackheath, and late Demy 
of Magdalene College, Oxford. Same publishers. 1855. pp. 594. 

7. The Tragedies of Aischylus. Literally translated. With critical 
and illustrative Notes, and an Introduction. By THEODORE ALOIS 
Bucktey, B.A., of Christ Church, Oxford. To which is added an 
Appendix, containing the new Readings of Hermann’s posthumous 
edition. Translated and considered, by GEorGE Buraess, A.M. 
Same publishers. 1856. pp. 394. 


THESE are the volumes of Harpers’ Classical Library which 
we have received since we last noticed this interesting series. 

The text of the Casar is that of Oudendorp, collated with 
the labors of subsequent critics. The translation is by W. A. 
McDevitte, B.A., of Trinity College, Dublin, in conjunction 
with W. S. Bohn. So far as we have examined, it is literal, 
but does not keep sufficiently in view the necessity of writing 
pure English, and of making a book that can be read as though 
it were an original. A Latin scholar can examine the author for 
himself; but what will a good English scholar think of Cesar, if 
he consider the translator faithful, when he meets on ‘the first 
page and a half: “ Those who in their own language are called 
Celts, in our Gauls;” “those things which tend to effeminate 
the mind;” “ Aquitania looks between the setting of the sun 
and the north star ?’’ We, who have worried over Cesar in 
the Academy, know what the Latin of all this is; but what 
kind of English is it? It is a great injustice to the authors, 
and—what is a very serious consideration—to the cause of 
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classical learning, to put into the hands of the mass of intelli- 
gent, sensible men, who have had a good English education, 
and can relish the classical authors in a good translation, a 
bald, inelegant, confused jargon, and call it by a name over 
which classical scholars go into raptures. What can they 
think, but that the whole thing is a kind of hallucination ? 

The rendering of Cicero is much more elegant. The edi- 
tor states, that he endeavored “ to produce a close and faithful 
translation, avoiding, on the one hand, the freedom of Mel- 
moth’s elegant paraphrase; and on the other, the crudeness 
and inaccuracy of the so-called literal translation of Cockman.”’ 
This is the zdea of a translation; a faithful version, but at 
the same time a work which will give, in some reasonable 
degree, a reproduction of the excellence of the original. Trans- 
lations, tried by this standard, are almost all failures. Cole- 
ridge’s Wallenstein is said to be the only one extant that is 
finer than the original. 

The editor also presents “the opinions of modern moralists, 
chiefly of Britain, in juxtaposition with those of Cicero.” Few 
translations of classic authors are so pleasing as those of the 
great Roman orator. The works on Friendship and Old Age, 
for example, we can honestly recommend our friends to try; 
as well as “The Duties of a Magistrate.” Cicero’s ‘“ Para- 
doxes,” are very interesting to us. We will quote the titles, in 
hopes of calling attention to works which are falling too much 
into disuse. They are six in number, and contain, to our think- 
ing, much noble philosophy, and in a way more attractive, 
more Plato-like, than most treatises on morals: 1. That virtue 
is the only good. 2. A man who is virtuous, is destitute of no 
requisite for a happy life. 8. That our misdeeds are in them- 
selves equal, and good deeds the same. 4. That every fool is 
amadman. 5. That the wise man alone is free, and that every 
fool is aslave. 6. That the wise man aloneisrich. The truth 
is, there is a great deal in the Stoic philosophy. 

Of the translations of Heropotus, Mr. Cary gives the fol- 
lowing account: “ Five have, at intervals, made their appear- 
ance. The first was that by Beloe, which, though flowing and 
easy in style, was rather a translation from an indifferent 
French version than from the original. The second, by Lit- 
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tlebury, was a poor rendering from a bad Latin version. The 
third was a revision of Littlebury’s translation, bearing the ap- 
pearance of having been made by one who, though he under- 
stood his author, contented himself with merely removing 
Littlebury’s grosser faults, without attempting to correct him 
uniformly and throughout. The fourth and most elegant ver- 
sion, was that by Mr. Isaac Taylor; which, however, has met 
with less notice than its merit deserves, probably owing to the 
circumstance that the usually received division by chapters has 
been departed from, whereby the facility of reference has been 
much diminished, and also because, in too many instances, the 
translator has sacrificed the meaning of his author to purity of 
thought or elegance of diction. The last English version was 
that by Laurent, in making which the translator labored under 
the twofold disadvantage of being an inaccurate Greek scholar, 
and a far worse English one.” 

We like the version of Mr. Cary. It retains something of 
the delightful simplicity of the original. Herodotus is plea- 
sant reading even in English. It has the story-telling aroma 
about it, which all children like, old and young. Besides, 
in what he knew himself, he is believed, more and more, 
to be trustworthy. It is truly fortunate that the discoveries of 
Layard, Rawlinson, and their co-laborers, have been made in 
our time. The spirit of criticism, which, per se, is apt to be 
depreciating and chilling, had in Wolf, Niebuhr, and their 
followers, both in sacred and profane history, begun greatly to 
unsettle human faith. If there were no Homer and no Lycur- 
gus, men began to feel that nothing was certain in ancient rec- 
ords, and all manner of little skeptics began to peep and mut- 
ter. Suddenly, the arrow-headed characters gave up their 
secret, and Nineveh was uncovered. Xerxes spoke to us him- 
self from his own inscribed record, Sennacherib led us to his 
own palace, and Nebuchadnezzar’s name was revealed on every 
brick of Babylon. Sneering skepticism was convicted of silli- 
ness, and, as an English reviewer said, ‘the bones of old Hero- 
dotus must have stirred in their grave.” 

It will be a great satisfaction to the reader to go over Hero- 
dotus in his own words, or in those of Mr. Cary, which are 
sufficiently literal. One wants to see what he does say, se 
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that he will not have to take things at second-hand. The 
Messrs. Harper give us this satisfaction, in pleasant paper 
and type, and at a price as cheap as we can possibly ask it. 

In regard to the SopHocues, the editor remarks, that he has 
“carefully revised the translation throughout, adhering chiefly 
to the text of Dindorf, which is now universally established, 
and is adopted by our public examiners. In a few cases, the 
corrupt state of the original has rendered a different course 
necessary.” The translation is intended to be literal, and is 
tolerably well done. 

The character of the Antigone, in the (idipus Coloneus, and 
in the play called by her name, is sufficient to have given 
Sophocles his fame. As the critics have remarked, she is like 
Cordelia, but the skill of the tragedian is shown in the two 
developments of her character. The Antigone is the supplement 
of the Cidipus Coloneus, so far as his favorite heroine is 
concerned. She is tender as Cordelia, but stronger. She is 
tried as daughter, sister, and betrothed bride. In all she is 
noble; the passion of her nature never blinds her to duty; 
nor does one duty usurp the place of another. She is emi- 
nently unselfish; she does not sacrifice her brother to her 
lover, but while most truly Greek in her lofty loveliness, 
she is the gentle daughter, the highminded sister, and holds 
the intenser passion, that which becomes most easily selfish, in 
abeyance, that she may neglect no affection. This symmetry 
of affection, so rare, and yet so noble, is the triumph of Sopho- 
cles in Antigone. We recommend to young ladies to lay down 
a little their worsted and music, and read these two dramas of 
Sophocles in the original, or if that is impossible, to try to 
spell out the wondrous charm through the medium of this prose- 
translation. 

ZEscHyYLvs has come in at the last moment, while we are writing 
of Sophocles. ‘To our thought, he is the greatest of the Greek 
dramatists. We are afraid we cannot say much in favor of the 
possibility of obtaining a good idea of a Greek drama, without 
reading the original. If our readers could put into one, Shel- 
ley’s Prometheus Unbound, the grandest parts of Paradise Lost, 
and the life-blood of one of Shakspeare’s plays, with its robust 
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reality, he would get an idea of what there is in a drama of 
Zischylus, though not perhaps exactly what it is. 

The Prometheus is the greatest of ancient dramas. Besides 
a multitude of other critics, Coleridge has given us upwards of 
twenty-five pages upon it, difficult to understand, containing 
perhaps more philosophy than Aischylus himself, at least con- 
sciously, intended, but showing how this mightiest of thinkers 
was pervaded with admiration of the Prometheus. He says 
‘it is more properly tragedy itself in the plenitude of the idea, 
than a particular tragic poem.” “The substance, the stuff is 
philosophy ; the form only is poetry; it is the tree of knowl- 
edge of good and evil—an allegory, though the noblest and 
the most pregnant of its kind.” ‘Here the peculiar, the 
philosophic genius of Greece began its foetal throb. Here 
it individualized itself in contradistinction from the Hebrew 
archeology, on the one side, and from the Pheenician, on the 
other,” &e.* ‘The triumph of subjection,” says Schlegel, 
‘“‘ was never celebrated in more glorious strains, and we have 
difficulty in conceiving how the poet could sustain himself on 
such an elevation.” 

Those who wish to read some of the best of Auschylus, should 
take up the Agamemnon, the Seven against Thebes, and the 
Fight at Salamis in the Persians, or, better still, read all the 
seven plays that time has spared to us. 

WE may mention XENOPHON as one of the authors who 
bears translation. Both the Retreat of the Ten Thousand and 
the Biography of Socrates are pleasant reading in English. 
These translations appear to be well made. 

In the Anabasis, the text of Dindorf has been followed; in 
the Memorabilia that of Kiihner. Spelman’s translation of the 
Anabasis is not considered sufficiently close. ‘ The best previ- 
ous translation of the Memorabilia was that by Sarah Fielding, 
the sister of the novelist.” The present translator however 
considers it verbose and too free. 

WE come lastly to THucyDIDEs, assuredly not the least val- 
uable. It is indeed the less necessary for the mere English 


* Vol. iv. 344, sq. 
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scholar to read, because the later and better historians of 
Greece—Thirlwall and Grote—copy it so minutely that we 
have almost all of it in their works, at least all the material 
facts. It was Dr. Arnold’s favorite history, and his text is 
the basis of this edition, the translator having studied with 
him. The reader will be satisfied by the first sentence of the 
preface, that the version is well done, an impression which sub- 
sequent examination confirms: “The object of this volume is 
to give a version of the original so strictly faithful as to be 
of service to the classical student; while the style, though 
perfectly simple and unpretending, may contain nothing so 
opposed to the idiom of our own language as to deter the 
general reader who may wish to know exactly what the Greek 
historian wrote.” We have not compared the translation 
carefully with the original, but will venture to commend it. 

There are some topics which naturally occur to us while thus 
lingering in these classical regions. If the reader will accom- 
pany us, we will consider with him some of the sources of in- 
terest in language. And then, as we have formerly discussed 
in this Review the Greek, we will endeavor to give him some 
clear ideas as to the other great language in which these books 
were written. 

An impression prevails to some extent that the study of 
Language with its Grammar is uninteresting and repulsive. 
This impression is the result of a too hasty glance at the mere ma- 
terials of knowledge in this department of thought. Because 
lexicons and grammars and scholia are dry in themselves, it 
by no means follows that the building to which they are the 
scaffolding, is not beautiful and pleasant. 

1. Commencing at the basis of the matter, it should be con- 
sidered that the choice of words in speech is by no means 
purely arbitrary. Beside those words in which the sense is 
the echo of the sound, and in regard to which it furnishes an 
agreeable exercise of the mind and ear to trace the fancy of 
the inventors, there can be no doubt that there is a reason, 
deep in the nature of man, for the preference of one aggrega- 
tion of letters over another, to express ideas. This appears 
especially from Comparative Philology, in the similarity in all 
languages between the words for the same thought. We do 
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not of course mean that they are identical in structure, but 
that there is sufficient likeness to trace a similar connection 
between speech and idea every where in the human soul. The 
thought arises ina mind of the same general structure with 
all human mind, and the vocal organs are the same, and it must 
be interesting to the inquiring mind to observe the result. 

2. Another point of interest is, the analogies which prevail 
between the expressions for physical objects and processes, and 
those for the workings of mind. It is interesting to observe 
this, both in the individual language, and in the remarkable 
uniformity which prevails in this respect between all cultivated 
tongues. It is the remark of Coleridge that the universal opin- 
ion of mankind on a given subject is to be traced in the words 
which they use in common, and hence that “ myriad-minded 
man” habitually analyzed words, and gave the closest atten- 
tion to their structure. He considered words, like proverbs, 
as containing the essence of opinion. He thought that all 
correct mental philosophy must, as its indispensable condition, 
fix the precise sense of those words which turn pure physics 
into metaphysics, inasmuch as it is only thus that we can ex- 
press the mysterious processes of mind. And hence philoso- 
phy is dependent upon a distinct and acute philology. 

3. Proceeding from words to sentences we find a perpetual 
‘“‘ unity in variety’ in the observation of the manner in which 
this is managed by different races, and of the gradual changes 
introduced into a language as it passes from one process to 
another in its modes of connecting words. In one instance we 
find a variety of case-endings, and innumerable inflections of 
verbs and participles; in another, two or more parts of speech 
mingled in single words; while another delights in particles, and 
in expressing relations by a numerous retinue in attendance upon 
the great words of the sentence. None of these, to the thought- 
ful eye, terminate in the barren information that so a tribe ex- 
pressed themselves, but it delights in piercing to the causes of 
these modes of expression, and finding some beauty of fitness 
in the machinery, and some relation in it to the people them- 
selves. 

4, And this leads to one of the richest fields of contempla- 
tion in human speech; the seeing a people in their language, 
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and the language in the people. Manners, customs, costume, 
climate, government, law, all may be seen pictured in the speech 
of a nation, even as 


The swan on lone St. Mary’s lake, 
Floats double, swan and shadow. 


With singular dramatic power, a word often compresses into its 
narrow limits, the genius of a people. Virtus, in Latin, meant 
manly courage, and Awmilitas, degradation. Their words, for 
“at home” and “abroad,” are domi bellique, as if a man could 
never be abroad, without fighting. In the speech of the New 
Zealanders, it is said, there are no words for law or hope. The 
Chinese are said‘to have no word for sin, except one which 
signifies a breach of politeness. Prof. Lewis thinks that a pro- 
found philosophical idea lies always in the distinctive use of 
the verbs %us and yivouar, where we translate them by the same 
word, and a whole world of thoughtful meaning lies in the He- 
brew words Jehovah, Elohim, or that which we transfer in 
Jubilee. 

5. Nor is the sound of the language unproductive of interest. 
Though the pronunciation of ancient tongues is in a measure 
lost, yet we are still able to re-people the past with the utter- 
ances of antiquity. Like the strains of the Molian harp, 
snatches of “choral melody” flow in upon us when Alschylus 
or Sophocles are musically read; we soar in imagination with 
Pindar ; we glow with Sappho; and the voice.of Demosthenes 
peoples to our fancy the sides of the Acropolis with the nation 
whose applause sounds to us across two thousand years and 
four thousand miles, like the waves, whose roaring strength- 
ened the delicate nerves of genius, to the difficult task of ad- 
dressing Athens in her palmy state. How solemn and sublime 
still sounds to us the Hebrew of Isaiah, a language created 
by Jehovah for His speech to man. Endless reflections throng 
within us when we pause upon the spoken sounds of man’s lan- 
guage, as when the voice of winds and waves, the whispering 
of leaves, and the notes of birds fall upon our ear in nature. 
It is written music, but it waits for a brighter age to disenchant 
its half-imprisoned harmony. 

6. One other source of interest we mention. It is in tra- 
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cing the development of a language with that of its people. 
From the first jarring of Briton and Dane, Saxon and Nor- 
man, to our present English, what a change! From the 
narrow and half-animal Teutonic before Luther, to the speech 
of Goethe, what a field for investigation and delight! From 
the rude tongue of the violent chiefs who seized the hills by 
the Tiber, to the melodious warblings of Virgil, and the rich 
impetuous flow of Juvenal; from the manly tones in which 
Cesar urged his legions upon the Nervii, and in which Scipio 
brought up his eagles against the Napoleon of Carthage, to 
the exquisite softness of Metastasio or Filicaja in the Italy 
which cannot protect itself, what endless material from which 
we can 
Chew the cud of sweet and bitter fancy. 

As the followers of Champollion unroll the scrolls of buried 
Egypt, and give us words and sentences from its perished lan- 
guage, how do we range from the half-dried earth after the 
deluge, through all the reigns of every Ptolemy, and endeavor, 
with listening ear, to catch those hollow and far-distant sounds! 
And whose heart does not beat, as he follows the Arab con- 
queror, in turban and scimetar, from Bagdad to Grenada, and 
his ear catches the shouts in the deep guttural of the uncon- 
querable people, Allah il Allah! 

The Latin language, in delicacy and richness, is not to be 
compared with the Greek. But it possesses its own character- 
istics, which give it a deep interest, though from causes of 
a different kind. Those sources of interest are of a nature 
strongly to attract Americans. 

In no case is the truth more powerfully exemplified that a 
nation is reflected in its language, than in the mutual compari- 
son of the Greek and the Roman. ‘The very Hellenic alphabet 
looks quick and subtle; the Roman, in comparison, stately and 
strong. The whole structure of the languages shows, on the 
one hand, a speculative, zesthetic and dialectic people; on the 
other, a serious, powerful and ambitious nation. The Greek 
could be easily incited to war, and was capable of most re- 
nowned deeds; but the impulse soon passed away, and he re- 
turned with an elastic rebound to the chisel of Phidias, the 
symposia of Plato, and the bema of Demosthenes. The Roman 
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listened with grave solemnity, not unmingled with superstitious 
wonder, to philosophy and history; he might be roused effectu- 
ally by oratory, especially on practical subjects ; but his inward 
power, the central fire, which always, when in character, mani- 
fests itself in the life, led him to powerful and effective action. 
If he built, it was the Forum, the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, 
or the world-famous Coliseum; if he harangued, it was no idle 
dialectic, for the fate of the world trembled in the balance; if 
he fought, it was no mere pastime, but to add whole provinces 
to the one City. And nearly every word of either language, and 
almost every construction and sentence, marks, on the one hand, 
the people who are the world’s Ornament, and on the other, 
the nation which was its Ruler. 

The study of history has undergone a revolution in our im- 
mediate times. It had been the custom for each successive 
historian to repeat the traditions of his predecessor, until we 
had come to cherish in our hearts the romantic incidents of 
early fable, as sober truth. It seemed to have been forgotten, 
or wilfully overlooked, that no cotemporary writers recorded 
the early history of Rome, that its records were destroyed with 
the city, by the Gauls, and that writers, hundreds of years after 
the events, gathered together from family records, from old 
traditions, from national songs, and from the swelling pride of 
the Roman imagination, what we now call the early history of 
Rome. For correct methods of investigation here, as in almost 
every other department of literature, we are indebted to Ger- 
many. Niebuhr is the great name. With his master-work, 
unfortunately not finished, begins a new era in this study. No 
man properly understands Roman history without the results 
of his investigations. Dr. Arnold, in his work on the subject, 
does not take a step without Niebuhr, though he acknowledges 
his obligations in the fullest and most honorable manner. 
Niebuhr’s results, however, will speedily be taken up into the 
general circulation of the age, and we shall all come to know, 
without reading his work, the utmost that has been done, in 
sifting the materials, and arranging the conclusions, to be drawn 
from all that is left to us of early Rome. 

We think no one can well look on at this process, with- 
out trembling eagerness. We may be perfectly willing to ac- 
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knowledge that the nymph Egeria and the twin warriors, who, 
with supernatural power, thundered in the van of the Roman 
army at the lake Regillus, are but beautiful fictions; but what 
should we say, if we must doubt the very existence of Romu- 
lus and Mutius Sczvola, Horatius Cocles and Clelia; what 
if we are entirely to change our view of Cincinnatus and Corio- 
lanus ; and if the searching Teutonic eye finds defeat where we 
read victory, and subjection where we have been fed by some 
ingenious fable of glory? The reader must examine all these 
things for himself, grateful that Niebuhr has left us something 
of old Rome, and that, after a time, the Eternal City emerges 
from the gray mist of its early dawn into a clear light, where 
everything is seen in its true proportions, and even the doubt 
of a German cannot undermine its iron reality. 

But, in regard to the language of the Roman, it is obvious 
that we are to go into the very centre of this mist, and grope, 
as best we may. ‘The people, whoever they were, brought this 
language to the banks of the Tiber; and if we knew who they 
were, and where they came from, we could then better under- 
stand the comparative philology of their speech. 

In this investigation we have not, by any means, the wide 
field afforded by other languages. The authorities are few, 
because the case, though obscure, lies, as the lawyers say, 
in a nut-shell. The authorities know very little about it. 
Bopp has proved, beyond all question, that the Latin is Indo- 
European. It is acknowledged, on all hands, especially since 
Bopp’s investigations, that the affinity between Greek and 
Latin is very close. The reader may look into Niebuhr or 
Arnold, and there are two pages on the subject in the begin- 
ning of Zumpt’s Grammar, a page of which is Zumpt’s, and 
the other, Prof. Anthon’s note. Other authorities are referred 
to, but there is little or no certain result, beyond what we are 
about to mention. 

The legend, as is well known, is, that Adneas, returning from 
the siege of Troy, and guided by the gods and supernatural 
portents, arrived in the country of the Latins, whose king re- 
ceived him kindly, and gave him land, where he built a city. 
After a while, a quarrel arose, and the king of the Latins 
united with Turnus, the king of the Rutulians of Ardea, and 
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fought against Auneas and his people. Alneas was victorious, 
Latinus was killed, and A‘neas married Latinus’ daughter, 
Lavinia, and became king over the united people, called Latins. 
Arcanius, after the death of his father, removed to some dis- 
tance, and built on a mountain, Alba Longa. After a while 
we find Procas king of Alba Longa, whose sons were Numitor 
and Amulius. The remainder of the legend is too familiar for 
narration. Romulus and Remus, grand-children of Numitor, 
floated down the Tiber in their cradle, and landed at a place 
where, when he grew up, Romulus built a city, opening a place 
of refuge for all kinds of indifferent characters, and so was 
laid the foundation of Rome. 

This legend singularly resembles a dream. There are the 
same rapid changes, the same disregard of time, the same im- 
probable and yet romantic incidents. After a while, we find 
the Romans much involved with the Sabines, a neighboring 
people, so that Numa Pompilius, the second king, is said to 
have been taken from that tribe. We next find the Romans 
mingled with the Etrurians or Etruscans, who lived in North- 
ern Italy. The Tarquins, we are told, were of this nation. 
The Etrurians had very considerable cultivation, and exercised 
much influence in moulding the character of the young giant. 
But who were the Etrurians? We know that beautiful vases 
are dug up in Northern Italy, and called Etruscan; and we 
know that the whole stream of history assigns much influence 
to Etruscan art, manners and religion over the Roman charac- 
ter. But the precise relation of the Etruscans to the Greeks, 
on the one hand, and to the Romans on the other, is very 
obscure. 

The result, so far as there is any, is approximated thus: The 
Latin and Greek languages rest upon a common basis, but 
there is an element in the Latin which is not in the Greek. 
Niebuhr made the remark that terms of agriculture and do- 
mestic life were the same, or similar, in both languages, but 
that terms of war were generally different. It turned out, on 
examination, that although there was something in the remark 
which seemed at first view so very valuable, that so many ex- 
ceptions had to be allowed, as to leave the law itself doubtful. 
This element which is in the Latin, and not in the Greek, 
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some of the authorities call Osean or Opican, and consider it the 
early language of central, or southern Italy, or both. To ac- 
count for the strongly predominant Greek element, we must 
suppose the original people to have been a Pelasgian tribe, but 
whether they separated from the parent stem in Thrace, and so 
made their way into Italy ; or whether they came from Troy, 
or whether two Pelasgian streams thus united, it were vain to in- 
quire. For want of a better name then, we may consider the 
Latin Pelasgio-Oscan. It seems that the Etruriang proper did 
not exercise any great influence over the structure of the Latin 
tongue, although their influence over the Roman usages and 
manners, was very considerable. This would seem to show, for 
philology, that the Latin language in its main elements was 
fixed, before the epoch of Etrurian influence. The Etrurians 
seem to have been Pelasgian also, with a close Hellenic affinity, 
and it is probable that a direct Greek influence, at an early 
period, gave much of its character to what we call Etruscan 
art. 

When we inquire for the earliest existing monuments of the 
Latin tongue, we find that its literature, properly so called, 
commences as late as 200 B. C., when the language was ‘“ de- 
veloped substantially as we find it in Ennius and Plautus.”’ 
There are, however, a few monuments of the earlier Latin. 
The song of the Fratres Arvales was discovered in the year 
1777. It appears to have been sung in the most early times, 
though the inscription was not cut till A. D. 218. There are 
six lines only : 

1. Enos Lases juvate, 

2. Neve luerve, Marmar, sins incurrere in pleoris: 

3. Satur furere, Mars, limen salis sta berber : 

4. Semunis alternei advocapit conctos. 

5. Enos Marmor juvato : 

6. Triumpe, triumpe, triumpe, triumpe, triumpe.* 

Besides these, there are a number of ancient laws extant, 
which are thought to be much altered, to make them corre- 
spond with the changes in the language. In the inferences to 
be drawn from these remains of the early Latin, Zumpt and 
Arnold do not very well agree, thus increasing the darkness 


* Appendix vi. to Zumpt. Vid. the notes there. 
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rather than relieving it. Zumpt’s remark is, “ The other ex- 
tant religious compositions, though few and scanty, contribute 
to the same conclusion with the preceding, (the Fratres Ar- 
vales,) that the oldest Latin was not so unlike the language 
with which we are familiar, as to defy interpretation. The 
fragments of the oldest Roman laws, though undoubtedly gen- 
uine in substance, must be considered as having undergone 
much alteration in the orthography at least. They are precious 
memorials of primeval Latinity, but, like the Homeric poems, 
they not unfequently exhibit the deformity of an ancient statue, 
which the false taste of a later age may have daubed over with 
a coat of colored plaster.” Dr. Arnold’s remarks, which we 
also give, without being understood to subscribe exactly to 
either, are as follows: “The end of the reign of the last king 
of Rome, falls less than twenty years before the battle of Mar- 
athon. But of the Roman mind under the kings, Cicero knew 
no more than we do. He had seen no works of that period, 
whether of historians or poets; he had never heard the name 
of a single individual whose genius had made it famous, and 
had preserved its memory together with his own. A certain 
number of laws ascribed to the kings, and preserved, whether 
on tables of wood or brass in the capitol, or in the collection of 
the jurist Papirius, were almost the sole monuments which 
could illustrate the spirit of the early ages of the Roman peo- 
ple. But even these, to judge from the few. extracts with 
which we are acquainted, must have been modernized in their 
language: for the Latin of a law ascribed to Servius Tullius, 
is perfectly intelligible, and not more ancient in its forms than 
that of the fifth century of Rome; whereas the few genuine 
monuments of the earliest times, the Hymns of the Salii, and 
of the Brotherhood of Husbandry, Fratres Arvales, required 
to be interpreted to the Romans of Cicero’s time, like a foreign 
language; and of the hymn of the Fratres Arvales we can 
ourselves judge, for it has been accidentally preserved to our 
days, and the meaning of nearly half of it is only to be guessed 
at. This agrees with what Polybius says of the language of 
the treaty between Rome and Carthage, concluded*in the first 
year of the Commonwealth; it was so unlike the Latin of his 
own time, the end of the sixth, and beginning of the seventh 
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century of Rome, that even those who understood it best, 
found some things in it which with their best attention they 
could scarcely explain.””’ He then adds—“I see no reason to 
differ from Niebuhr, who thinks the stories of the kings as we 
now have them not earlier than the restoration of the city, 
after the invasion of the Gauls. Yet still their fame is so great, 
and their beauty and interest so surpassing, that it would be 
unpardonable to sacrifice them altogether to the spirit of in- 
quiry and of fact, and to exclude them from the place which 
they have so long held in Roman history. Nor shall I com- 
plain of my readers, if they pass over with indifference these 
attempts of mine to put together the meagre fragments of our 
knowledge, and to present them with an outline of the times of 
the kings, at once incomplete and without spirit, while they 
read with eager interest the immortal story of the fall of Tar- 
quinius, and the wars with Porsenna and the Latins, as it has 
been handed down to us in the rich coloring of the heroic lays of 
Rome.’ It would be unpardonable not to mention in this con- 
nection the spirited and beautiful ballads of Macaulay, in which 
he attempts to revive these stories as felt and sung in contem- 
porary Rome. And this is about all the light we can throw 
upon the cradle of Romulus and Remus, and upon the lisping 
origin of that tongue, which in power and grandeur filled the 
world! How often are we reminded, that that which rises from 
obscurity in silence and darkness, is by this very fact, acquiring 
the strength which makes it world-defying. The great men of 
early Rome were too busy acting, to write. 

In discussing the characteristics of the Latin language, we 
meet with qualities apparently opposite, and, at first view, 
almost inconsistent. But a further examination satisfies us, 
that in this is revealed one of the prominent reasons for the 
position occupied by the Latin; since high excellence is ever 
an union of apparent opposites. This language corresponds 
more perfectly to the genius of the American people, as they 
have been and are, than the Greek, though the latter is much 
needed-as an element in making the nation what it ought to be. 
The fact that there is this present adaptedness in the one, more 
than in the other, may account, in part, for the effort which is 
necessary to retain the Greek language in our academical and 
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college courses. But dark would be the hour for mankind, if 
the sun of Hellas should set in this western world. 

1. The first characteristic that meets us in the Latin lan- 
guage, is its adaptedness to the Roman people. It is obviously 
the speech of a ruling race, a language of strength. We do 
not mean merely that the people who used it were strong, but 
that this power was interwoven with their spoken and written 
utterances. The only difficulty is in proving so plain a thing. 
When we read the Commentaries of Cesar, the civil criticisms 
of Sallust, the fierce invective of Juvenal, we see in the very 
words and sentences, that each man felt that he was a unit of 
that mighty City, whose pulses throbbed from Britain to the 
Indies. The language of the victim of Verres thrilled in their 
heart and on their lips, “I am a Roman citizen.” A word or 
two of this language, nay, even initials, now thrill through the 
brain. Sacramentum—the oath sworn by the soldier to his 
eagles—what a world of infamy in its violation! The legio 
decima—what a host of associations of power and fidelity! S. 
P. Q. R. on a standard; and the world trembled—S. C. and 
the nations bowed ! 

2. This element allies itself with a dignity, which seems to 
be peculiar almost to the people and the language. Whether 
it were that the nation of Romulus were peculiarly fortunate in 
the accidental rudiments of their speech, or whether it grew up 
under the influence alone of their character, certain it is, that 
while other nations, as the English, have impressed a dignity 
often upon that which ingitself possesses none, but is homely 
to rudeness, the very materials of the Latin language are dig- 
nified. The Egyptians, with a fortitude which defied time and 
death, have built ever-enduring monuments of burnt clay; but 
the Greek in the minutest fragment of his material, showed his 
sense of beauty; the marble must be disintegrated before the 
dignity of the Parthenon can perish. And so it is with the 
Roman speech; the oration is stately, but so is the paragraph, 
the sentence, the word. 

Pompousness arises, when the matter conveyed by the utter- 
ance is mean, while the language is sonorous; but there is 
fitness in clothing lofty ideas in lofty words. When the pro- 
prietor of some little German principality, over which a bird 
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could fly in half-an-hour, puts on the garb and mien of sover- 
eignty in his proclamations, we can only smile; but that the 
Ruler of the World should use sonorous Latin, strikes us not 
as an effort to be great in language, but as the natural expres- 
sion of one, who unless with an effort could have spoken no 
otherwise ; just as in Shakspeare the language of monarchs 
seems naturally to pass into poetry, while that of the peasantry 
breaks off into colloquialisms. This dignity in the Roman 
nature manifests itself in a thousand ways. It is striking in 
the New Testament, where character is often depicted by a few 
touches, and where the picture has the relief of the contrast 
with Oriental nations. To mention a single example. When 
the riot is raised against Paul at Jerusalem, and an innocent 
man is overwhelmed with every missile of slander and invec- 
tive—a common expedient, to make up in volume and repetition, 
what is wanting in truth—the chief captain, Claudius Lysias, 
lays his mailed hand upon the mob, rescues Paul, inquires with 
dignity into the case, weighs the evidence, and listens to infor- 
mation from every reasonable quarter. He manifests a little 
Roman and military obtuseness as to speculative questions, and 
finally sends the man who professes to be a Roman citizen, but 
against whom no overt act of crime is alleged, with a large 
escort, by stratagem, from the midst of a populous and infu- 
riated city, to be tried by the pro-consul at Cesarea, accom- 
panied by a letter, which swells from the language in which we 
have it, into so evident Roman proportions, that when reading 
it we forget the light-footed Greek, apd seem to see the perpen- 
dicular Latin character, the documentary sentences, and the 
essentially military style. 

3. And this leads to the remark, that the Latin is a military 
language. The reader will know exactly what we mean when 
we say, that though the French are essentially a military 
people, there is something singularly deficient for that pur- 
pose, in their language. We will venture the opinion, that 
Bonaparte did not write as good despatches as General Taylor. 
His annunciations of his greatest victories read bombastic. 
‘“‘ Seventeen centuries looking down from the pyramids’ on his 
whiskered soldiers, does no¢ sound sublime. Austerlitz is alto- 
gether a different thing from the bulletin announcing it. If he 
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had not fought better than he wrote, the name of Napoleon 
would have made a very feeble struggle to show itself on the 
page of history. We do not claim to have read every despatch 
of Camillus, and Scipio and Marcellus, but we will risk the as- 
sertion that there is nothing like Corsican writing in the letters 
to the Senate, from any celebrated Roman commander. If 
there might be a little affectation in “‘ vent, vidi, vici,” there was 
something in its Spartan power that suited the Roman charac- 
ter, and Cesar, a consummate politician, well knewit. But all 
Latin classic prose reads something like despatches, unless it 
be Cicero’s Orations ; but he, we all know, besides being half a 
Greek, was better at talking than fighting; for after all his 
praise of himself for saving the State from Cataline, it was 
C. Antonius who did the fighting at last. The stern expres- 
sions; the decided opinions; the haughty impatience of con- 
tradiction ; the confidence in the Fortune of Rome ; the manner 
in which the author stations himself at a point and brings the 
facts in array before him ; the absence of mere epithet and use- 
less ornament; the very paucity of words, all indicate the edu- 
cated soldier, not the literary man. 

4, In a similar vein of thought, we may mention one of the 
most admirable features of the Latin language, one which, 
more than almost any other, makes it valuable as a model— 
its precision, distinctness, and conciseness. A German author* 
mentions this as a special reason for urging its study upon 
ladies, that they particularly need this accurate discrimination 
of the meaning of words which prevents sophistry, and the 
habit of expressing themselves with perfect clearness. If any 
one will translate a page of Tacitus, for example, or Sallust, 
into good English, he will find that the English page will ex- 
tend further than the Latin; and yet the English is by no 
means, necessarily, a prolix language. It is this characteristic 
of the Latin, which qualifies it so eminently for mottoes and 
proverbs, where a whole subject is condensed into a short sen- 
tence. This dramatic power in the Latin is of continual exem- 
plification. How much lies in the most commonly quoted Latin 
phrases! “ Et tu Brute!’’ “Pro aris et focis ;’’ “ Vae victis !”’ 
“ Habet foenum in cornu;” “ Homines novi;” ‘ Auri sacra 


* De Weite. 
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fames ;”? ‘ Labor lime ;” “ Excelsior.”’ It is their power which 
makes them common. They appeal to that which is universal 
in man. 

5. Nearly connected with this trait is that ewrtosa felicitas, 
which is especially exemplified in Horace; but also frequently 
by Virgil, Catullus, Juvenal, not to mention others. The in- 
fluence of Greek literature is here to be distinctly traced, and 
yet the Latin is shown by these authors to possess, we were 
almost going to say, wnexpected power in adaptation to the 
elegancies of life. Horace relishes a fine expression, as an 
epicure, dainties. His Epicureanism is like that of Lucullus, 
the extracting of an intellectual and tasteful delight from the 
pleasures which gratified lower propensities in others. Lan- 
guage, in Horace’s hands, is: the finely-edged scimetar, which 
like that of Saladin, could sever a down-pillow. The reader 
remembers his description of the rivulet : 


Et obliquo laborat 
Lympha fugax trepidare rivo. 


What a delightful picture of the country: 


Labuntur altis interim rivis aque 
Queruntur in silvis aves ; 

Fontesque lymphis obstrepunt manantibus 
Somnos quod invitet leves. 


The same trait is manifested in the Satires and Epistles; but 
the genius of Horace seems more finely evident in the Odes. 

6. The Romans have been fortunate in their men of genius. 
But for Virgil, we should never have known the full capability 
of the Latin for harmony. While reading him, we are beguiled 
into the belief, that no other language is so susceptible of mel- 
lifluous expression, and we see the foreshadowing of Italian in 
the sterner mother-tongue. His influence over English poetry 
has been great and most happy ; we see him in Pope, in Gold- 
smith, in Gray, in Campbell. There is no author whom a 
young poet can study with more advantage. To be useful, 
however, this should not influence him so much in the first 
fusion of his thoughts, as in the revisions. If the flow of the 
lava be checked by continual mental criticism, it will be but 
shallow. Let it flow, full and free; but afterwards polish the 
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rich material by assiduous labor. How a single word makes a 
sentence luminous ! 


At liquidi fontes— 
irriguumque bibant violaria fontem. 





What a rich landscape the soul drinks in, where he says : 
Claudite jam rivos, pueri: sat prata biberunt ! 


His power of imitating sense by sound, has often been re- 
marked. One of the most striking, is the hammer and anvil: 


Illi inter sese multa vi brachia tollunt 
In numerum. 


Lest any ardent young genius should imagine that he can 
dispense with this careful polishing, it will be well to refer to 
the example of Byron, who, the most impetuous writer that 
ever took pen in hand, was yet indebted to after-touches for 
some of the finest effects in his poems. We are tempted to 
give an example. It is from his celebrated description of 
Greece. We give first the original draft, and then the cor- 
rected form: 


And give to loneliness delight. 
And /end to loneliness delight. 


And if at times a transient breeze 
Break the smooth crystal of the seas. 
Break the blue crystal of the seas. 


Or brush one blossom from the trees. 
Or sweep one blossom from the trees. 


The improvement in the melody and distinctness, by the 
change of a single word, is wonderful. 

7. A great favorite with us, among the Latin poets, is Ju- 
venal. He illustrates the power of the language in poetic de- 
clamation, rich diction, and passionate invective. His zeal 
appears to be that of a reformer. His language, when immo- 
dest, never seems intended to seduce to licentiousness, as does 
that of Horace at times ; it but shows the feeling of the fierce 
moralist, who cannot away with the abominations of his time. 
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The tributes to virtue are noble, the scourging of vice admira- 
ble—we had almost said delicious. Our souls go with the lash; 
and we feel that meanness and villany, the assassin of charac- 
ter, and the contemptible wretch who crawls into favor with 
one that he may trail his slime over the reputation of another, 
as well as those guilty of more open though hardly worse 
crimes, have for once met the man who has the ability and 
courage to speak for outraged humanity, and make his mark 
upon infamy. Yes! we like Juvenal. His glowing power of 
expression; the occasional condensation of a whole argument 
into a line; the singular felicity of his allusions and compari- 
sons; the terse proverbial turn of his invective; the practical 
living application of every word; the steady fixing of his eye 
on the goal, and the utterness of the annihilation of the cri- 
minal—all are admirable. As Mr. Benton says, he makes no 
moderate war; there is no masterly inactivity about him. 
From a corner of the horizon, where there is a cloud no bigger 
than a man’s hand, arises a hurricane before which nothing 
animate or inanimate can stand; before him is reeking corrup- 
tion in a hundred forms, behind, the free breezes of heaven 
breathe over ruins indeed, but ruins which time will mantle 
with loveliness. 

8. We mention one other characteristic of the Latin lan- 
guage. One other and the last. It is powerful for oratory. 
It is a tongue in which man can speak strongly to man. One 
reason of this lies in the fact that it is an earnest language. 
There was no trifling in the Roman character. Like the Ger- 
mans, they trifled awkwardly. They were the people to suit 
Carlyle, who places nearly the whole of virtue in being 
thoroughly in earnest. Their very sport consisted in horrid 
scenes of bloodshed. The Coliseum is intensely Roman; but 
it is Rome, not in the days of its glory, but its decay. It was the 
worst part of its character here terribly concentrated, as it 
did everything, on a large scale. The Latin is not indeed a 
language for skirmishing debate, but one in which a great man 
deeply impressed with some mighty theme, should grandly 
speak to his fellows. It is a language for the Senate. From 
one of those ivory chairs should arise the Roman senator, with 
flowing robe, and in sentences that echo solemnly from the 
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vaulted roof, speak of the measures by which that mighty 
power might be consolidated, and yet the liberty of every Ro- 
man citizen be inviolate. 

That mighty power has fallen. Corruption invaded it limb 
by limb. ‘“‘ It was dying three hundred years.’”* It remains 
to be seen whether another mighty republic, the wonder of 
modern times, will learn profitable lessons from the ruins of the 
Seven-hilled City. 

Might we, without its seeming irrelevant, append to this dis- 
cussion an appeal for colleges? How often has the man, 
amidst the hurried pursuits of an ever-active life, looked back 
with deep regret, when feeling the need of the discipline and 
the knowledge a college is reared to furnish, but which in the 
golden hours of his seclusion there, he neglected to acquire! 
We are citizens of a nation so vast, that it swells the breast 
even to hear of the extent and grandeur of its ordinary move- 
ments; and its future, no eye can see it; but thick-coming 
events send far forward into the immense distance, the mingled 
gleams and shadows of its destiny. In our colleges are—or 
their students are recreant to their duties and their privileges— 
her leading minds. Her eagle, mightier perhaps than that of 
Imperial Rome, may be upheld in fiercest battle, by an arm 
which was there strengthened for the tempest of that hour. 
Some slender form which has been seen gliding through their 
halls, may fill a curule chair in the deliberative assembly, 
second to none on earth, in that hall which has caught and 
lingered upon the silver tones of the eloquent orator of the 
West; which has held listening crowds of talent, sifted from 
every portion of the land, breathless, while the great principles 
of the Constitution have glowed in lines of living light at 
the will of Webster; which has been a theatre of noblest de- 
light, while keenest argument and bright enthusiasm, have 
thrilled from the soul of Calhoun; and thought, like the wedge 
which rends the solid oak, from that of Wright; while Taste 
and Genius have stood hand-in-hand, like breathing statues, 
intent upon the graceful periods of a Choate or a Berrien; or 
Sport and Mirth, on jocund tiptoe, have watched the brighten- 
ing eye of a Corwin or a Crittenden. Or it may be the still 

* Dr. L. Beecher. 
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nobler destiny of some, who have there bent in prayer, and 
sorrowed in secret, to bear the Cross to regions dark as night ; 
and there, as upon a forlorn hope, far more mournful, and 
needing far more courage than that of Buena Vista, to stand 
between the living and the dead, till God’s angels shall gather 
them to His embrace. Yes! the feet that have slowly paced 
these walks, may be found, like those of Paul in ancient times, and 
those of our missionary at Athens now, bearing some of these 
students before Areopagus, for Christ. These forms may be 
laid under the groves of Persia, and Arabia; or beneath the 
huge banyan of India. Eyes here partially tried, may be well- 
nigh extinguished in the painful study of obscure and difficult 


_ dialects; or their unsculptured monuments may be rudely placed 


by the now obscure rivers of our far western clime. God may 
call some, to speak for him amid his crowded courts, in the 
proud city; or to gather his sheep into a quiet fold, where few 
will know, and fewer still will praise them. Some, too, must 
be professors and teachers in academies, colleges, and theologi- 
cal seminaries. A class of learned men must be raised up to 
illustrate and defend truth. No Christian Church is doing its 
duty, unless it contribute to the learning of the land which 
cherishes it; and experience shows, that learning cannot be 
sustained without colleges. We trust that we shall not be con- 
sidered sectarian, if we ask our ministers and people to answer 
the question, What are we doing for this great interest ? 





ARTICLE VI. 


MAY A MINISTER DEMIT THE MINISTERIAL OFFICE? 


Some ten or twelve years since, a presbyter in one of our 
western synods asked leave of his Presbytery to demit the min- 
isterial office. He had not exercised the functions of the min- 
istry for years, and had devoted himself to secular pursuits ; 
and although maintaining a Christian character without reproach, 
he had entirely lost both the love and the aptitude for the sacred 
work which are essential to its prosecution with success. He was 
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needed as a layman by the Church and congregation, within 
whose limits he dwelt; but his name was an encumbrance to 
the roll of the Presbytery, and his negative ministerial charac- 
ter a responsibility from which it would gladly be free. The 
obligation to the discharge of Presbyterial duties which the 
relation implied, imposed upon him a useless burden, or the dis- 
agreeable sense of responsibilities unfulfilled. The Presbytery 
granted his request, and without censure his name was stricken 
from their roll. 

To the record of this action exception was taken by the 
Synod, but the action was not required to be reversed, and the 
name of the demitting presbyter has not since appeared upon 
the rolls of the Presbyterian Church. 

More recently a like request from a member of the same 
Presbytery was denied from respect to the judgment of the 
Synod. It is the wish of the Presbytery to bring the sub- 
ject before the Church for investigation and discussion. 

It will be proper to inquire first, what the law of the Church 
is ? 

In 1726, the Synod,—there being no Assembly as yet,—ad- 
vised the Rev. Robert Laing, to “ demit the whole exercise of 
the ministry.”’ The record is remarkable: “‘ There being from 
time to time complaints of the weakness and deficiency of Mr. 
Robert Laing, rendering his exercise of the ministerial office a 
detriment to the interest of religion, and rather a scandal than 
a help to the Gospel; the Synod advised him to demit the whole 
exercise of the ministry, and not to take it up again but by the 
approbation of at least three ministers of the Presbytery wherein 
he may reside ; the said Mr. Laing did quietly and humbly ac- 
quiesce in the aforesaid advice.’’* 

In the case of Rev. Wm. Woodhull, the Presbytery of New 
York, on his requesting their advice in his case, allowed him to 
demit the ministry. The Synod however disapproved their 
action and directed his name to be re-inserted in their roll. 
The next year the Presbytery reported that they had obeyed. 
But in 1798, the Presbytery report “that they had omitted in 
their records, agreeably to a direction of the Synod, the name of 


* Records, 1726. + Ib. 1783. 
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the Rev. William Woodhull, at his request, October 11, 1797.’’* 
The Assembly appear to have taken no action upon this. 

In 1785 the Presbytery of New Castle reported “that in con- 
sequence of Mr. Joseph Montgomery’s having informed them 
that through bodily indisposition, he was incapable of officiating 
in the ministry, and having also accepted an office under the 
civil authority, they have left his name out of their records.” 
The Synod disapproved of their action and recommended in 
cases where ministers “resign their charge, or discontinue the 
exercise of their office while they remain in the same bounds, 
to pass a regular judgment on the reasons given for such con- 
duct ; and continue their inspection of those who shall not have 
deserved to be deprived of their ministerial character, though 
they may be laid aside from ministerial usefulness.” This 
report was brought in by a committee consisting of Drs. With- 
erspoon, McWhorter and Alison. 

But in 1786, the next year, the Presbytery report, without 
further remark, “‘that they discontinued Mr. Joseph Mont- 
gomery in their roll.” No further action seems to have been 
taken by the Synod in respect to the matter, though they were 
still the highest judicatory of the Church, and the name of Mr. 
Montgomery does not appear next year in their roll, as either 
present or absent. 

It therefore appears, that there were actually three cases 
of demission in the last century; but that the higher Courts 
discouraged it and inclined to disapprove it, while they were 
not stringent in demanding the restoration of the name of the 
ministers to the rolls of the Presbyteries. 

The subject came up in our Assembly, at Washington City, 
in 1852, under the following circumstances. The Committee 
on Church Polity reported an overture from one of the Pres- 
byteries, asking advice as to the case of a minister who wished 
to demit the ministry, having engaged in secular pursuits, while 
neither the Presbytery nor his own conscience charged delin- 
quency upon him, and recommended that the Presbytery be 
directed to erase his name from the roll; but the Assembly 
refused to adopt the report. 

Such has been the action of the Church. It is well known 


* Minutes of 1798, p. 136. t Records, 1785, p. 507-10. 
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that the Constitution contains no express provision on the 
subject. Its theory obviously is, that the great bulk of the 
ministry shall be pastors of churches, and that no minister 
shall be without a pastoral charge, except in case of absolute 
old age, or physical infirmity incapacitating him for the exer- 
cise of his office. That the theory is very wide of the facts, in 
this country, and at this time, is sufficiently obvious. . 

A large class of our ministers are stated supplies ; a class 
which is unknown to the Constitution. Yet when it is under- 
stood that the position is temporary and to be merged in the 
pastoral relation so soon as it can possibly be done, this rela- 
tion seems, to a limited extent at least, to be a necessary one 
in a country with an immense territory and with a scattered 
population. The stated supply is a missionary, in fact, a class 
provided for in the Constitution (chap. xviii.) As actively en- 
gaged in the immediate duties of the ministry, they may be 
considered as beyond the range of the present question. 

There is another class of ministers which has grown unex- 
pectedly large, and which we think it undesirable to increase, 
though a certain number of them are necessary. We mean 
the class who are actively and laboriously engaged for the 
Church in work which must be done, but which is not the 
strictly appropriate work of the pastoral or missionary office. 
Such are professors in theological seminaries, who are engaged 
in training young men for the pastoral office; editors of eccle- 
siastical or religious publication committees, boards, or societies, 
and of religious reviews, magazines, and newspapers ; together 
with secretaries and agents of benevolent societies and institu- 
tions. To these are to be added a class who are still farther 
from pastoral duty—presidents and professors in collegés, and 
teachers in classical and other schools. Our reason for think- 
ing that all this class of ministers ought to be carefully limited 
in numbers, and increased with much caution, is not that we 
depreciate their work, which is in many cases eminently im- 
portant and laborious; but that there ought to be the most 
stringent reasons for the withdrawing of any minister from the 
simple and plain exercise of pastoral duty, the highest and 
noblest work of which a human being is capable. There is an 
undue multiplication of this class of ministers, from various 
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causes. Sometimes too many small seminaries and colleges 
are created; and the same thing is true of periodicals. The 
whole subject of the best method of conducting benevolent as- 
sociations ; how many societies there ought to be; how many 
secretaries and agents ; and how far the Church ought to be 
left to spontaneous benevolent action, is one involved in great 
difficulty. So long as men are inclined to be covetous—and 
many true Christians are so in various degrees—there must be 
difficulty in determining how far they should be urged to give 
money for doing good. It is to be added, that this partial 
secularization tends, unless there is much watchfulness, to an 
increasingly worldly spirit. The religious editor becomes gra- 
dually merely literary ; the ministerial professor becomes merely 
classical; the secretary becomes a mere business man; and in 
some instances the divergence is so wide that there is at last 
a positive unfitness for acceptable preaching, or for the pas- 
toral office. It is most painful to observe, in some cases, how 
sure, though gradual, is the encroachment of this secular spirit 
where ministers have left their most natural and appropriate 
work, until sometimes there is not a vestige of ministerial or 
scarcely of religious character left. There are, indeed, many 
noble exceptions to this strain of remark, men who show by 
their constant spirit that their devotion to religion is not, like 
that of some pastors, merely official; but that they love with 
ardor unquenchable, the Church, the ordinances of God’s house, 
the social services of the sanctuary, revivals of religion, and 
the souls of men. 

There is another class, which departs still farther from the 
design of the ministry. These are engaged in business, or in 
private literary pursuits; or living without employment, upon 
their own means, in cities, or on farms, or plantations. Some 
are more or less out of health; others are indisposed to make 
any exertion to obtain a field of labor; others still, are palpa- 
bly unacceptable to the people. Some have small congrega- 
tions, which occupy a slight portion of their time and thoughts; 
the bulk of it being given to their worldly support. 

It is under such circumstances that we come to consider the 
question of demitting the ministry. It is, it will be observed, 
@ practical question of the deepest interest. The honor of re- 
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ligion is greatly concerned in maintaining a high standard of 
excellence in the ministry. When the people cease to respect 
them, a great stride is made towards the ceasing to respect 
Christianity. 

The Constitution containing no express provision on this 
subject, and the action of the highest judicatory of the Church 
being not so decided as to preclude the discussion of the ques- 
tion, the points to be considered respect the spirit of the Con- 
stitution and the expediency of the case. 

It may be stated as true, that the demission of the minis- 
terial office violates no Article of the Constitution. This being 
settled, we advance to an important principle. Powers of a 
beneficent nature, injuring no rights, but working good to all, 
may be considered as admissible under an ecclesiastical Consti- 
tution, when they are not expressly, or by implication, for- 
bidden. 

The case of a minister, who does not wish to relinquish his 
office, is not now under consideration. But where a minister 
desires to lay down his profession, when the Presbytery and 
the people all consider it desirable, it is obvious that no rights 
are injured. The action works only beneffzently. 

The practice indeed is not contemplated in the Constitution, 
the occasion for its consideration having hardly arisen in the 
early condition of the Church; but there is a wide difference 
between the being unknown, and being contradictory to the 
Constitution. This may be illustrated by the action of the 
Assembly of 1852, on the rotary eldership. They say: ‘‘The 
most obvious and natural construction of our form of Govern- 
ment does not contemplate a ‘rotary eldership;’ and while 
such an organization is not anti-Presbyterial, yet the Assembly 
would discourage the adoption of the principle in our churches 
from respect to the plain meaning of our rule.” It appears, 
from this decision, that if an expediency were very plain, it 
might authorize a practice unknown to the Constitution but 
not contradictory to it; while if it were anti-Presbyterial, and 
so opposed to the Constitution, no expediency could authorize 
it without a change in that instrument. 

We can make no further progress in the settlement of this 
question, unless we consider what the ministerial office is, and 
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what is the force of the dictum—Once a minister, always a 
minister. 

There has unquestionably prevailed a strong impression that 
when a man has once been ordained a minister, he cannot 
cease to hold the office, unless deprived of it by judicial depo- 
sition. But what are the grounds, and what is the force of 
this opinion ? 

This, again, involves the question of the meaning and force 
of ordination. What is it? Let us suppose a man to come 
hypocritically to the Presbytery, and receive ordination. In a 
short time he turns out to be notoriously vicious. What are 
we to think of the ordination? Or again, an obvious mistake 
is committed. A weak man, who is unable to put a dozen con- 
secutive sentences together to edification, and whose judgment 
is so feeble that he is unfit to have laid upon him the smallest 
responsibility, is by some haste or accident ordained by the 
laying on of the hands of the Presbytery. God has called 
neither of these men into the ministry. The Presbytery has 
made a palpable mistake in either case. What are we to think 
of the ordination ? 

The truly Protestant view, running through all denomina- 
tions which are not Romanizing, is that a rite, such as bap- 
tism, the Lord’s supper, ordination, does not lie essentially in 
the opus operatum, but in the public recognition of an existing 
fact. In baptism of infants, their church-membership, the 
fact that they are in the line of the Abrahamic Covenant, is not 
conferred, but recognized; in the Lord’s supper, previous re- 
generation in the judgment of charity, is recognized. Hence 
they are appropriately called sealing ordinances. In ordina- 
tion these facts are solemnly and publicly recognized: 1. The 
internal call of the candidate from God to the ministry. 2. The 
external call from the people to him. 8. The fitness of the 
candidate, as determined by the vote of the Presbytery after 
examination and knowledge of him. He is then, on the hypo- 
thesis that he, in the judgment of charity, possesses these 
qualifications, set apart from other men to the office of the 
ministry. 

It is acknowledged on all hands that a minister may be de- 
posed by the Presbytery for crime, when he has been regularly 
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tried and the offence has been proven. But what does this 
imply? In the case of hypocrisy, that there has been a mis- 
take, which is now rectified. In the case of a true Christian 
who has fallen into sin, it recognizes his present unfitness to 
exercise the office of the ministry. In short, must we not give 
up the idea of any mysterious virtue communicated by aposto- 
lical succession through the hands of the ordainers, and place 
the matter upon the intelligible basis of solemn and public re- 
cognition of fitness and willingness to undertake the office, rat- 
ified by the people and their officers, with the hoped for bless- 
ing of the Great Head of the Church? And what then forbids 

- the solemn and public resignation of the authority to the Presby- 
tery, when there is manifest unfitness acknowledged on all hands? 
Take the simple case of bodily infirmity of such a nature as en- 
tirely to disqualify a man for the duties of the ministerial office, 
but not unfitting him for active worldly business. The man, we 
will say, has an offer of a position of great usefulness of a secular 
nature, and is qualified to occupy it; he thinks it better for 
all parties, to prevent misapprehension, that he should not be a 
minister ; it is clear to him that he is not now at least called to 
exercise the office; he means to be an humble, active Christian ; 
he asks permission to resign into the hands of the officers of the 
Church the commission he received from them. Why should 
he not do so? 

The claims of ministers, according to Archbishop Whately, 
were vested by the English Reformers, “ not on some supposed 
sacramental virtue, transmitted from hand to hand in unbroken 
succession from the Apostles, but on the fact of those ministers 
being the regularly-appointed officers of a regular Christian com- 
munity. ‘It is not lawful,’ says the 23d Article, ‘for any man to 
take upon him the office of public preaching, or ministering the 
sacraments in the congregation, before he be lawfully called and 
sent to execute the same. And those we ought to judge law- 
fully called and sent, which be chosen and called to this work 
by men who have public authority given unto them in the con- 
gregation, to call and send ministers into the Lord’s Vine- 
yard.’”’* It is well known that this is precisely our principle, 
except that beside the call of the officers of the Church, we re- 


* Kingdom of Christ, p. 124. 
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quire a call from the people also. The office is then conferred 
by a vote of the ministers and ruling elders or representatives 
of the people, and the actual ordination by the ministry alone. 

Unless then we are prepared to take the ground repudiated 
by an eminent Episcopal Archbishop, that there is a mysterious 
virtue communicated in ordination which cannot become extinct 
except by deposition, we ought, it would seem, to acknowledge, 
that the facts on which the ordination proceeded at first, having 
been ascertained not now to exist, resignation, accepted by the 
Presbytery under these circumstances, may take away the au- 
thority conferred, and that the dictum, once a minister, always 
a minister, is subject to limitation and condition. 

It may strike some persons as an objection to demission 
from the ministry, that it is disorderly. But is there in fact 
any more disorder in the termination of the ministry from 
providential inability than from crime? If it be decided by 
our judicatories that the Constitution permits it, and the demis- 
sion be effected in a regular and serious manner through the 
same authority which conferred the office, what can there be 
disorderly in it ? 

Another objection may be that demission is a novelty, and 
that Presbyterianism respects the past, has a history and re- 
gards the opinions of the fathers. This is an- important ob- 
jection and to be earnestly considered. J¢ ts an argument 
against a practice that is a novelty; good reasons ought to be 
shown for the change, and it should be cautiously introduced, 
if at all. We have seen that the circumstances which make 
it now necessary to consider this question, existed in a com- 
paratively slight degree when the Constitution was formed, 
but that they have been growing more and more until the need 
of attending to them, is imperative. There can be no doubt 
that if the fathers had been forming the Constitution in our cir- 
cumstances, the matter would have secured attention. But what 
is it that Presbyterianism respects in the past? Surely the 
spirit, not the mere letter, the substance not the mere form. 
If it can be shown that the true spirit of Presbyterianism will 
be more faithfully carried out by the practice of demission than 
by opposing it, we surely should not hesitate. 

' The Church of Scotland avoid the difficulty in a peculiar 
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way. Only those ministers, we have been informed, sit in 
Church courts who hold a present appointment from the people, 
that is who are pastors or ruling-elders. When professors, 
editors, secretaries, &c., wish to sit in church judicatories, they 
either become quasi pastor of their students or of some small 
congregation, or which seems more strange to us, they become 
ruling elders of some church; the offices, it should seem, not 
appearing to them to be incompatible. Episcopalians do not 
allow any ministers to vote in Conventions except rectors who 
have been instituted six months; Methodists require those 
who vote in Conferences to be itinerants, that is, active minis- 
ters; while the other branch of the Presbyterian Church has 
been led by the necessities of the case to authorize voluntary 
demission. 

We yield to none in respect for the office of the ministry. 
But, we suppose, that demission will guard its title and dignity. 
We do not wish a man who cannot be a minister, to be called 
one. The office is too sacred to be borne by one who lacks the 
spirit or the ability to maintain it. Self-respect is the corner- 
stone of all successful claim to the respect of others, and if the 
ministry would be loved it should respect itself too much to al- 
low its title to be borne by one who is not both “ de facto” 
and ‘ de jure,” a minister. 

It has been argued that demission would lower the sacred- 
ness and binding obligation of the ministry, and facilitate im- 
proper ordinations, by creating the impression that if a mistake 
were made, the remedy would be easy. This is a serious ob- 
jection, and, if true, it would have great force. It is a re- 
markable fact, however, that nearly all our licenciates are af- 
terwards ordained, though, on the ground of the objection, 
licensure would be more readily granted, as it can be readily 
receded from. ‘True piety, giving a sense of the sacredship 
of the work, and the power of discerning character, will always 
be our chief safeguards against improper ordinations. There 
is something, too, like a begging of the question, in the objec- 
tion. The question is, How shall we sustain the dignity of the 
ministerial office? Is it by insisting that every man, once or- 
dained, unless he violate the letter of the law, shall remain a 
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minister, or by creating a public sentiment that will only tolerate 
a minister that possesses and keeps up the true qualifications 
of one, in all respects? We should like to see a feeling 
that would require for the continuance of the ministerial office, 
the same character which was deemed essential in conferring it. 

Another objection may take this form. Whatever is loose, 
indefinite, or doubtful, in form of government, administration, 
faith, or discipline, is opposed to the genius of Presbyterianism. 
Hence its Constitution, so thoroughly digested, so elaborate ; 
hence the charge brought against us, by some, of too much 
machinery, and too great rigidity. It may at first be imagined 
that to legalize demission would, in some way, let down the 
strictness of rule, and open the door to confusion. But a second 
thought must dispel such fears, and even make evident a con- 
trary tendency. 

The intent of the proposed principle is, as we have said, that 
a man should be a minister wholly and actually, or be one not 
at all, but a layman. And certainly, clearness and definiteness 
demand, that when a minister can never again exercise the 
sacred office, but must be simply a layman, as it respects his 
duties, he should be a layman also in his privileges, and in 
every other respect. 

Suppose a class of men, whose names appear on the roll of 
the Presbytery, but who never attend its meetings, nor dis- 
charge any other ministerial duty; they appear in the congre- 
gation as laymen; they discharge the other duties of laymen ; 
yet they cannot vote as laymen in the meetings of church or 
congregation, nor are they eligible to the office of elder or dea- 
con, where they might perhaps be useful—what is there but 
indeterminateness, confusion and anomaly in this? The man 
is neither one thing nor another. He is not a minister “de 
facto,” however he may be “de jure.” He is partly a layman 
‘‘ de facto,” and partly not. Or, suppose he attend the meet- 
ings of the Presbytery, but discharge no other ministerial 
duty; he is then a minister in part, “de facto,” and about as 
much a layman as before, and the confusion is in no wise cleared 
up. We do not hesitate to say, that the existence of such a class 
of men constitutes a cloud of indefiniteness hanging about our 
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system, and that nothing could possibly be more foreign to the 
true genius of Presbyterianism. 

But the characteristics which have been noticed show one side 
only of Presbyterianism. There is another. There is an Ame- 
rican as well as a Scotch, or an Irish Presbyterianism, which, 
while it maintains inviolate the above distinguishing traits, 
does not stop there. It adds to its “virtue, knowledge.” It is 
characterized by the love of liberty ; by a prudent and tempered 
spirit of progress; and by something of that large-minded, phi- 
losophical kind of mind, which likes always to see the “reason 
of the faith which is in it,” and which is the opposite of all 
superstition. To our readers it can scarcely be necessary to 
develop at large these noble characteristics of American Pres- 
byterianism. It has been done in the pages of this Review, in 
a manner which leaves nothing to be desired. We may assume, 
therefore, that ours is not a “foreign Church, rigid in views, 
stereotyped in plans, planted here to remain forever the same,”’ 
but that “it was intended from the first, and so carried out 
along the whole stream of our history, that this Church should 
be something freer, more liberal, more catholic, more biblical, 
and more progressive, than any Reformed Church of the old 
world.” ‘The free spirit of a liberal Presbyterianism and 
Calvinism, we hope will always animate us.” 

But if Presbyterianism, American Presbyterianism, love 
liberty, will she bind useless burdens upon the backs of her 
sons? Ifa man cannot preach, why oppress him with the per- 
petual weight of at least a part of the burdens of the ministry, 
and with deprivation of the peculiar privileges of the laity? 
To love liberty is to love a spontaneous, free service and devel- 
opment. But that service is not free which is enclosed within 
walls impassable, save by crime. 

And if Presbyterianism recognize the propriety of progress, 
however prudent, however cautious; if she does not believe 
that all wisdom died with the fathers, but that, as there has 
been, from time to time, advance in the direction of truth and 
righteousness, so there may be in time to come, and “ will still 
regard precedents not as chains, but as exponents of the wis- 
dom of the fathers ;’’ when will she regard progress as wise, if 
not in the very line and spirit of the Constitution,—when, if 
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not when hedged about with guards and cautions, as the pro- 
posed measure is shown to be? 

And finally, Presbyterianism cultivates a broad and expanded 
spirit ; and when the reason for a thing is seen to be sufficient, it 
has less patience than some systems, with the insensate obstruc- 
tions of custom and prescription. Let then the reason of the 
principle now proposed be sought—let it be weighed—if found 
wanting, let it be condemned ; but if sufficient, let not its claim 
be denied. We doubt not, indeed, that some minds, after all 
that can be said, will still cling, with fond affection, to the idea, 
that the “‘office of the ministry is inviolable.” But what is in- 
violable? Is it the spirit of the ministry? No, for this is 
sometimes lost, although without increasing the liability to ec- 
clesiastical censure. Is it the ability to discharge the duties of 
the office? No, for this is often cut off by the fiat of Providence. 

Of what use then to cling to the inviolability of the empty 
title, when all that constitutes its significance and value is gone ? 
Why still cherish the mouldering body, when the life, the soul 
has departed? We would, with the utmost respect, press the 
question, what in the office of the ministry is inviolable? 
When both the ability and the spirit which are essential to its 
exercise are lost, what is it that remains? There remains the 
legal form, but this surely is not inviolable, for it is of man’s 
creation, and is by man often taken away for crime, why not 
for disability ? What is it then that still remains, what, unless 
that mysterious “ virus,” that is supposed to pass from the 
opus operatum of ordained hands? We must be careful lest the 
maxim ‘ once a minister, always so,” may make us superstiti- 
ous, instead of reverent. 

To the foregoing considerations we might add an argument 
chosen from convenience and usefulness, but which our readers 
will doubtless suggest to themselves. When a minister ceases 
to exercise the ministerial office, he is usually needed in the 
church and congregation where he resides, as a layman,— 
perhaps as a trustee, an elder, or deacon,—offices which his su- 
perior intelligence qualify him to fill, Remaining a minister, 
he not only cannot hold these offices, but in nine cases out of 
ten, cut off from fellowship and sympathy with the people as 
one of them, he does not lay his hands vigorously to those lay 
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duties which are open to him. Neither minister nor layman, 
he is in danger of becoming a cipher, and his usefulness in the 
church and to the world, is sacrificed to the inviolability of an 
empty title. 

The most painful fact connected with this consideration is, 
that too often it is illustrated in the religious as well as in the 
social and ecclesiastical character of ministers occupying this 
anomalous position. We presume it will be admitted that the 
piety of ministers who have ceased from their official duties has 
not always stood the test too well. May not the reason be that 
first suggested? Retaining the idea that they are still minis- 
ters, they hold themselves excused from those duties of laymen 
which might serve to cultivate piety, and which would be met 
and discharged with the happiest effect were the ministerial 
office laid altogether aside. But their position in the ministry 
is not such as to afford a substitute for those duties. They are 
thus deprived, on each hand, of important aids which God has 
thought necessary for the cultivation of piety. No wonder that 
when the harness is thus put off, and the sword rests in its 
scabbard, when responsibility is forgotten, and the Divinely 
appointed means of grace ignored, as the strength withers the 
heart should also grow cold, and that so often we should be 
found to blush that such a man is still in regular standing as a 
minister of the Presbyterian Church. Something like ‘these 
evils seems to have been in the mind of a writer in this Re- 
view, when he said, (Sept. 1852) the ‘‘ worst use you can put a 
man to, is to hang him.” Very true, but suppose the man has 
already hung himself, the worst use you can make of his name 
is to retain it on the roll of your army, where it will deceive you 
by an empty show of strength, and dishonor you before the 
world by revealing your uncertain and confused organization. 
Let it not be forgotten that we recommend demission not as a 
substitute for that sympathy and encouragement to the feeble or 
the faint hearted, which Witherspoon, Alison, and McWhorter 
suggested, but as a means of relieving the honor and sacred- 
ness of the office from the burden of the names of 
those who are already lost to its effective labor. Men there 
will be, and must be, who will in practice demit forever the 
sacred office ; shall useless names be retained at the expense of 
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so much inconvenience, evil and loss, as have been pointed out; 
or shall human ordination be subordinate to the Almighty de- 
cree, and names and laws conform to irreversible facts ? 
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It is a fact difficult to realize, that some years before an Eu- 
ropean vessel of any kind entered the mouth of the Mississippi, 
the shores twenty-three hundred miles above had been explored, 
and one of its large western tributaries stretching towards, and 
at seasons interlocking with the streams that flow into Hudson’s 
Bay, had been ascended for many miles. 

About the time that Hennepin returned to France, to tell 
“lying wonders” concerning his captivity among the fierce Da- 
kotas, his noble hearted patron, La Salle, by way of Chicago, 
and the Illinois river, descended the Mississippi with frail 
canoes, and near its mouth, chanted the “ Te Deum,” and buried 
the leaden plate to mark the discovery. 

After this voyage, hope began to revive in the breast of the 
oft-disappointed explorer. He saw that it was practicable to 
export heavy buffalo robes, by way of this stream, direct to 
France, and he anticipated wealth, and the glory of building 
up another colony for France, in the valley of the Mississippi. 

Repairing to Paris, he obtained the favor of government, and 
four vessels, with two hundred and eighty persons, were placed 
at his disposal. The fleet sailed on the 24th of July, 1684, and 
at the commencement of the next year they were off the coast 
of Texas, having missed the mouth of the Mississippi. A por- 
tion of the fleet stranded on the shoals and great heaviness of 
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heart prevailed. La Salle made several expeditions in search 
of the Mississippi, but without success. On the 12th of Janu- 
ary, 1687, with sixteen of his party, he commenced a journey 
to the Illinois river, expecting to go from thence to Canada and 
France, and obtain fresh supplies. While travelling over the 
boundless prairies a spirit of revolt arose, and in the month of 
March, the brave and unsuspecting explorer, was shot in the 
head while in conversation with one of his men.* 

In the archives of the Marine Department at Paris, there is 
a manuscript, the title of which is at the head of this Article. 

The mantle of La Salle appears to have fallen upon the wri- 
ter of the “‘Memoire.” D’Iberville was no mean man. He 
belonged to one of those families that seem destined for public 
life. His father had been influential in the affairs of Canada, 
and gave to the world not less than eleven sons, natives of Can- 
ada, all of whom “ acted well their parts.” One was a Captain 
of Marine, and was wounded during the attack of the English on 
Quebec, in 1690 ; a second one had the same rank, and was killed 
by the English colonists in Carolina ; a third was murdered by 
the Iroquois; a fourth was the commandant at Rochester ; a fifth 
met his brother’s fate among the Iroquois ; a sixth was Governor 
of Cayenne; a seventh was an officer of Marine; an eighth a 
Captain of Infantry, was killed by the Indians in Louisiana ; a 
ninth died at Biloxi; a tenth was, like the author of the ‘‘ Me- 
moire,” Governor of Louisiana. He had, when a mere stripling, 
distinguished himself in naval conflicts with the English, in 
Hudson’s Bay, and was favorably known in the mother coun- 
try. 

In 1698 he was appointed to complete the exploration, so 
unhappily terminated by the death of La Salle, and in January, 
1699, landed his company of colonists on Ship Island in the 
Gulf of Mexico. With two barges, one commanded by his 
brother Bienville, he started on the 27th of February, in search 
of the Mississippi, and on the second day of March entered the 
mouth of the long sought stream. 

“On the 14th, the party arrived at the Bayagoula and Mon- 
goulacha nations, numbering about eight hundred warriors. 
They found here several cloth cloaks which had been given 
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them by Mr. de la Salle. These nations received them very 
kindly and gave them some chickens to eat, which they said had 
come from a ship that had been wrecked on the coast about four 
years before. Mr. D’Iberville was still uncertain whether it was 
the Mississippi, having met with no Indians which had been de- 
scribed by de la Salle, until it was told him that the Tangi- 
paos had been destroyed by the Quinipissas, and that they had 
taken the name of the Mongoulachas. It was here, while look- 
ing for Father Anostases’ breviary, they found several prayer 
books in an Indian basket, in which were written the names of 
several Canadians, who had accompanied de la Salle down the 
river ; together with a letter addressed to him by the Chevalier 
de Tonty. * * * * This discovery now relieved them 
from all doubt of the river they were in, and they ascertained 
the Mississippi to be in about twenty-nine degrees north lati- 
tude. A coat of mail was also found here which the Indians 
said had once belonged to Ferdinand de Soto.’’* 

Returning from this expedition, D’Iberville established a 
fort at Biloxi, which he entrusted to his brothers Bienville and 
Sauvolle, and then, on the 4th of May, sailed for France. 

On the 7th of December, 1699, the guns of the fort an- 
nounced his return, with two frigates and many passengers, 
among others, Le Sueur, his relative,} the explorer of the Min- 
nesota river, with thirty miners, despatched by L’Huillier, 
Farmer General of France, to work some supposed copper 
mines on the Mankahto river, in the far distant region, now the 
territory of Minnesota. 

On the 10th of February, 1702, Le Sueur returned from the 
Mankahto to the Gulf of Mexico, and found D’Iberville absent. 
On the 18th of March he again arrived from France, with sup- 
plies, and after spending a few weeks, he again set sail for the 
old country, Le Sueur accompanying him. 

The manuscript, of which we propose to give an abstract, was 
completed on board of the ship, on the 20th day of June, and 
was no doubt, in part, the labor of Le Sueur, whose acquaint- 
ance with the Indian nations had been so extensive. The title 
of the manuscript is, “Memorial of M. D’Iberville upon the 
country of the Mississippi, the Mobile and its environs, their 
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dian Tribes, prepared under the direction of the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, by Mr. Schoolcraft, a manuscript, a copy of 
which is in possession of Gen. Cass, is referred to as containing 
the earliest enumeration. The following was made thirty-four 
years before : 





The Sioux, - - - - Families, 4,000 | Chicachas, Sei ahs te ay Mate 
Mahas, - - <=  - = =. . 12,000 | Mobiliens and Chohomes, - + 350 
Octataand Ayoues,- - - - 300 | Concaques, (Conchas,) - - = 2,000 
Canses, (Kansas, a Mae ais 2, 8 1,500 | Ouma,(Houmas,) -- - - = 150 
M " - - S - - 1,500 | Colapissa, - - - - 250 
Akansas,etc, - - - - = 200 eatde apr Y het ee ee ae 100 
Manton, (Mandan,) - - - - 100 | People ofthe Fork, - - - - 200 
Panis, (Pawnee,) af Si Sia - - 2,000 | Counica, etc., (Tonicas,) - - - 300 
Illinois, of the great village and Cama- Caensa, (Taensa,) - - - + 150 
roua, (Tamaroa,) one ee 800 | Nadeches, OCR ae, 1,500 
Meosigamea, (Metchigamias,) - 200 | Belochy, (Biloxi,) Pascoboula, - 100 
Kikapous and Mascoutens, - - 450 oo 
Miamis, - - - - - = 500 Total, - - + 28,850 
Chactas, - - - - = = 4,000 


“The savage tribes located in the places I have marked out, make it 
necessary to establish three posts on the Mississippi. One at the Arkan- 
sas, another at the Wabash, (Ohio;) and the third at the Missouri. At 
each post it would be proper to have an officer with a detachment of ten 
soldiers, with a sergeant and corporal. All Frenchmen should be allowed 
to settle there with their families, and trade with the Indians, and they 
might-establish tanneries, for properly dressing the buffalo and deer skins 
for transportation. 

“No Frenchman shall be allowed to follow the Indians on their hunts, 
as it tends to keep them hunters, as is seen in Canada, and when they are 
in the woods they do not desire to become tillers of the soil.” * * 

“TI have said nothing in this memoir of which I have not personal 
knowledge or the most reliable sources. The most of what I propose, is 
founded upon personal reflection, in relation to what might be done for 
the defence and advancement of the colony. “a Reta mae cla 
It will be absolutely necessary that the king should define the limits of 
this country, in relation to the government of Canada. *It is impossible 
that the commandant of the Mississippi should have a report of those who 
inhabit the rivers that fall into the Mississippi, and principally those of 
the river Illinois. : 

*« The Canadians intimate to the savages that they ought not to listen 
to us, but to the Governor of Canada, who always speaks to them with 
large presents ; that the Governor of the Mississippi is mean, and never 
sends them any thing. This is true, and what I cannot do. Itis imprudent 
to accustom the savages to be spoken to by presents, for with so many, it 
would cost the king more than the revenue derived from the trade. 
When they come to us, it will be necessary to bring them in subjection, 
make them no presents, and compel them to do what we wish, as if they 
were Frenchmen. 

“The Spaniards have divided the Indians into parties on this point, 
and we can do the same. When one nation does wrong, we can cease to 
trade with them, and threaten to draw down the hostility of other Indians. 
We rectify the difficulty by having missionaries, who will bring them into 
obedience secretly. 

“The Illinois and Mascoutens have detained the French canoes they 
find upon the Mississippi, saying that the governors of Canada have given 
them permission. I do not know whether this is so, but if true, it follows 
that we have not the liberty to send any one on the Mississippi. 
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“M. Le Sueur would have been taken if he had not been the strongest. 
Only one of the canoes he sent to the Sioux was plundered.” = ae 

For these admirable views on Indian policy and trade, Iber- 
ville, without doubt, was also much indebted to Le Sueur. 

Had Indian families been gathered into separate communi- 
ties, and encouraged to hold individual property, and live at 
home, ere this we might have seen intelligence and thrift among 
the Winnebagoes, Dakotas, and other tribes still in existence, 
but as much degraded, if not more, than when they were first 
visited by Europeans. 

The late John C. Calhoun, when Secretary of War, was _ 
much interested in the amelioration of the aborigines, and sug- 
gested views which, in the main, are now held by the present 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. Late treaties with bands of 
the Ojibways, in Minnesota, recognize the rights of the indi- 
vidual, and provide for his obtaining and holding a farm in his 
own name, and under the protection of the United States laws. 

At this late period, however, the philaboriginist, (if we may 
coin a word,) will watch the experiment of making the Indian, 
with no proper training, an individual landholder, with painful 
anxiety. While it is certain that he will be removed from many 
evils inseparable from the nomadie state, by settling down on 
land that he can call his own, yet, at the present day, wherever 
he may settle, he will be liable to have a whiskey-seller for a 
neighbor, and for visitors to his family, “ certain lewd fellows, 
of the baser sort.” 

If, with his original peculiarities, he can rise above such asso- 
ciations, it will be an occasion of devout thanksgiving’ to those 
who stand watching with fear and trembling. 

We return from our digression, to the progress of discovery 
in the Valley of the Mississippi. 

On the eighth of February, 1703, a canoe arrived at Fort 
Mobile, from the Wabash, (Ohio,) with the intelligence that 
Juchereau, Lieut. General of Montreal, had arrived there with 
thirty-four Canadians, to form a colony at its mouth, and col- 
lect buffalo skins; but in two years the post was abandoned, 
with thirty thousand buffalo robes, from fear of hostile Indians. 
About three weeks after the intelligence of the establishment 
of a trading post at the Wabash, the Canadians left in charge of 
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Fort, L’Huillier, on a tributary of the Minnesota river, having 
been maltreated by the Dakotas, returned to the fort at Mo- 
bile. From that period, until the visit of Jonathan Carver, in 
1766, we hear nothing of that stream, which has given name 
to one of our most vigorous Territories. 

In the month of September, the fever, which has proved 
such a scourge in modern days, began to prevail at the French 
establishments on the Gulf of Mexico; and among others who 
were victims, was the brave and disinterested Tonty. Inured 
to military service from his earliest youth, he had persevered 
amid obstacles that would have caused “the hair of the flesh” 
of ordinary men to have “stood up.” In 1668, he was a cadet, 
and then for four years he was a midshipman in the French 
naval service. After a brief period he is a captain of cavalry, at 
Messina, where, while fighting with the enemy, he lost his right 
hand. Yet he still remained a man of achievement, and in 1678, 
attached himself to the bold La Salle, and came to America. 
In the hour when every other officer deserted, Tonty remained 
true. For several years he continued in command of La Salle’s 
fort, on the Illinois, and in’ 1689, with an ardor akin to that 
manifested in our own times, in the search for Sir John Franklin, 
he passed ten months on the banks of the Mississippi, then 
more unknown than the Arctic regions, in quest of his missing 
commander. The intelligence having reached him that French- 
men had settled near the mouth of the Mississippi, in 1700, he 
departed from the Illinois, and joined the brothers of Iberville, 
on the Gulf of Mexico, where he remained in active service, 
until cut‘down by the “ noisome pestilence.”’ 

On the 16th of September, 1705, two canoes arrived at Mo- 
bile, from the Illinois river. One of the passengers was a Mr. 
Laurain, who had explored the Missouri river, and the first to 
give intelligence of the natives in its vicinity, and the Spanish 
settlements on the frontiers of New Mexico. 

We have now traced the emergence of the birch-canoe, laden 
with Europeans, into the Mississippi and its principal tributa- 
ries, the Wisconsin, Illinois, Ohio, Missouri, and Minnesota. 
The results of the explorations of those who paddled these frail 
craft was soon made known to the king of France, and in 1712, 
che granted to a favorite the exclusive privilege of trading in 
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Louisiana, as the valley of the Mississippi was called, for the 
space of fifteen years. 

The language of the letters-patent reads thus: “ Louis, by 
the grace of God, king of France and Navarre, to all who shall 
see these present letters, greeting. * * * * Upon information 
we have received concerning the disposition and situation of 
said countries, known at present by the name of the Province 
of Louisiana, we are of opinion that there may be established 
therein a considerable commerce. * * * We, by these presents, 
signed by our hands, have appointed and do appoint the said 
Sieur Crozat solely to carry on a trade in all the lands pos- 
sessed by us, and bounded by New Mexico, and by the lands 
of the English of Carolina, all the establishments, posts, havens, 
rivers, and principally the port and harbor of the Isle of Dau- 
phin, heretofore called Massacre, the river of Saint Louis, 
heretofore called Mississippi, from the edge of the sea, as far 
as the Illinois; together with the river St. Philip, heretofore 
called the Missouri, and of St. Jerome, heretofore called Oua- 
bache, with all the countries, lakes within land, and the rivers 
which fall directly or indirectly into that part of the river of 
Saint Louis.” 

The articles of agreement were signed at Fontainebleau, Sep- 
tember 14, 1712, and by them he was forbidden to traffic in 
beaver-skins, this trade belonging to the Province of Canada. 
The fourteenth article grants the power of engaging in the 
slave trade, and is in these words: “If for the culture and 
plantations, which the said Sieur Crozat is minded to make, he 
finds it proper to have blacks, in the said country of the Louis- 
iana, he may send a ship every year to trade directly for them 
from the coast of Guinea; he may sell these blacks to the in- 
habitants of the colony of Louisiana, and we forbid all other 
companies and persons whatsoever to introduce blacks, or traffic 
for them, in the said country, nor shall the said Sieur Crozat 
carry any blacks elsewhere.” 

Until the grant to Crozat, Bienville had been the acting 
Governor of Louisiana, but the arrival of a frigate in May, 
1713, changed the “old regime,” and introduced confusion. 
With the new policy came a new Governor. A Gascon by 
birth, he also proved a Gascon in word and deed, forming the 
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widest contrast to his predecessor. The vain and pompous 
Cadillac, ignorant of the peculiarities of frontier life, at every 
step from the shore on which he landed, stirred up foes. His 
disappointment in the appearance of the colony, is plainly de- 
picted in his correspondence. 

“The wealth of Dauphin ‘Island consists of a score of fig 
trees, three wild pear trees, and three apple trees of the same 
nature; a dwarfish plum tree, three feet high, with seven bad- 
looking plums ; thirty vine plants, with nine bunches of half- 
rotten and half-dried up grapes; forty stems of French melons, 
and some pumpkins. ‘This is the terrestrial Paradise, of which 
we had heard so much! Nothing but fables and lies! !’’* 

A degenerate son of a noble but decayed family, he was 
afflicted with the “‘ aurisacra fames.” He yearned to discover 
gold or silver mines, in order that he might obtain wealth, re- 
turn to France and the social position from which he had been 
expelled by poverty. 

At the close of the year 1714, Dutiné, an officer in Canada, 
arrived at Mobile, to enter the service of Crozat. He brought 
two specimens of minerals from mines in the neighborhood of 
Kaskaskias, which had been presented by some Canadians. 
Cadillac, discovering that they contained silver, determined to 
make a clandestine visit. In the beginning of 1715, he made 
for the Illinois; and on his arrival he inquired of the Cana- 
dians, who gave the specimens to Dutiné, the locality from 
whence they were procured. To the chagrin of the Governor, 
who had so hastened after riches, the wicked voyageurs told 
him that they came from Mexico, and that in jest they had 
said they were found at Kaskaskias. Soured by the disap- 
pointment, he returned to Mobile in October, and writes in 
bad humor to his government : 

“‘T have seen Crozat’s instruction to his agents. I thought 
they issued from a lunatic asylum; and there appeared to me 
to be no more sense in them, than in the Apocalypse. What! 
is it expected that for any commercial or profitable purposes, 
boats will ever be able to run up the Mississippi into the Wa- 
bash (Ohio,) Missouri, or Red River? One might as well try 
to bite a slice off the moon! Not only are these rivers as 
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rapid as the Rhone, but in their crooked course they imitate 
to perfection a snake’s undulations. Hence, for instance, in 
every turn of the Mississippi, it would be necessary to wait for a 
change of wind, if wind could be had, because the river is so lined 
up with thick woods that very little wind has access to its bed.” 

In November, 1715, this poor specimen of humanity returned 
to France; and in 1717, Crozat resigned his trading privileges 
in Louisiana. 

At that time, there was living in Paris, a shrewd Scotchman 
—John Law. A man of extensive travel, fine conversational 
powers, and a deep knowledge of human nature, he was admi- 
rably adapted to make dupes. In 1717, the whole Valley of 
the Mississippi contained but seven hundred persons, chiefly 
idle and dissolute voyageurs. Law, however, originated a plan 
for forming settlements on the Mississippi ‘to cultivate to- 
bacco, rice, si/k, and indigo.” A company was organized, and 
widely known as the Missjssippi Company. The most ap- 
proved methods were taken to make the speculation profitable, 
and success temporarily attended the efforts. In a brief period, 
all Paris was in a perfect fever to take stock in the Company. 
The word Mississippi was familiar as a household word; and 
the region was talked of, as California was, during the first 
years of its occupancy by our citizens. The most exaggerated 
statements obtained credence. The very mud of the river, like 
the sands of Pactolus, was represented to be as precious as gold. 
The apartments of Law, in Paris, were besieged by the highest 
nobility of the land, begging that he would sell them stock in 
the Mississippi Company. Duchesses would boldly stop his 
carriage in the street, and offer every personal charm for a 
share in the “ Mississippi.” Such was the confidence in this 
Company, that stock was sold for sixty times more than its 
original cost. Those who made money by the speculation, 
were called “ Mississippians.”” While the fever of speculation 
raged, Law was eligible for any position. A caricature of the 
day represents him as Atlas upholding the world, and calling 
on Hercules “to give him a lift.” Having a bank, he issued 
paper without regard to security. The more judicious in 
France at last took alarm, withdrew their specie, and trans- 
ported it to England. 
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As a check, Law procured the passage of an Edict, forbid- 
ding the use of coin; but it was unavailing—and those abused, 
who had hitherto lauded. Caricatures appeared, representing 
the Director of the Mississippi Company in Lucifer’s new row- 
barge, on the river that leadeth to destruction. An imp stands 
at one ear, and whispers to Law, “ Swear, lie—and stand to 
it ;” an imp at the other ear, gives him a gentle hint to “ Ex- 
cept none, and cheat all.” One of the cloven-footed, rowing 
the barge, cries out ‘‘ Make room—he is a jolly dog ;” and the 
Evil one, with the face of a roaring lion, says, “Enter, my 
beloved.’’* 

To arrest the popular excitement, and depreciation in stock, 
‘a last effort was tried to restore confidence in the Mississippi 
project. For this purpose, a general conscription of all the 
poor wretches in Paris was made by order of government. 
Upwards of six thousand were impressed, to work in the gold 
mines alleged to abound on the Mississippi. They were pa- 
raded, day after day, through the streets, with their picks and 
shovels; and then sent off in small detachments, to be shipped 
to America. ‘Two-thirds of them never reached their destina- 
tion, but dispersed themselves over the country, sold their 
tools, and returned to their old course of life. In less than 
three weeks, one-half of them were to be found again in 
Paris.” 

Like all grand impostors, Law believed his own lie; but his 
confidence was of no avail, and nothing could be devised to 
prevent the bubble from bursting. So great was the rage of the 
citizens at the failure, that Law had to leave the country. To 
the imagination of the Parisian, the Mississippi Valley was 
changed from Paradise to Tartarus; and it is said that nurses, 
when they wished to quiet the crying children in their charge, 
told them, that if their tears did not cease to flow, they would 
be sent to the Mississippi—which, to both child and nurse, 
seemed a worse place than the pit. 

In 1720 the final downfall of the Mississippi company took 
place, and every honest settler in the valley felt the force of the 
poetical “ squib” circulated in France: 
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Should Law be just to unjust Laws 
And all his proud directors, 

The law must hang up Laws, because 
The vilest of projectors. 

Let this invite you to behold 
Their decent execution, 

Who basely for the sake of gold 
Have brought us to confusion.” 


Law’s plantation was about twenty miles above the junction 
of the Arkansas with the Mississippi. A Jesuit of that period 
writes in relation to it: ; 

“The French establishment among the Arkansas would have 
been considerable if Mr. Law had remained in credit four or 
five years. The grant which he had procured was at this place, 
on a boundless prairie, the beginning of which is about two gun- 
shots from the house in which I now am. The Company had 
granted him sixteen leagues square, a tract of about one hun- 
dred leagues in circumference. 

“His design was to build a city there, to establish manufac- 
tures, and to have numbers of vassals and troops, in short, to 
found a duchy. He only commenced this work a year before 
his fall. The property which he had already sent into the 
country, amounts to more than fifteen thousand livres. He had 
among other things, materials:from which to arm and equip 
superbly two hundred cavalry. He had also purchased three 
hundred negroes. The French who were engaged for this grant, 
were people of all kinds of trade. The directors and subal- 
terns ascended in five boats to begin the establishment. They 
had first to obtain provisions to be in a state to receive those 
whom they had left at the mouth of the river. The Captain 
died on the way and was buried on one of the sand-bars of the 
Mississippi. Twelve thousand Germans, were also engaged in 
this grant. This was not a bad beginning for the first year, 
but Mr. Law fell with disgrace. Of the three or four hundred 
Germans who had already left their country, almost all died at 
landing, and the order for the remainder was countermanded. 
The Company took back their grant, and abandoned it in a 
short time, so that every thing there went to ruin.”’* 


* Kips’ Jesuit Missions. 
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At the close of the century under consideration, the first at- 
tempt was made to establish a French settlement on the Mis- 
souri. The account given by Dumont of the Missouri post is 
quite graphic. This early French writer says: 

“¢ As it was known that the Company in France readily favored 
any proposition made for the advancement of the colony of 
Louisiana, an officer represented that it would be advantageous 
to form a post on the river of the Missouris, in the vicinity of an 
Indian tribe of that name. This project was approved, he was 
named commandant of the new post, repaired to New Orleans, 
showed his orders, received three boat loads of provisions and 
necessaries, and some soldiers to act first as boatmen, then as 
garrison of the fort he was to build. They sailed up in 1720, 
and on arriving were well received by the Missouris, who gave 
them a suitable site for the newestablishment. A palisade fort 
was at once thrown up with a cabin within for the commandant 
and officers, and another for the soldiers’ barracks. 

‘ All went on peaceably at the new post, where they lived in 
perfect harmony with the Indians, when the commandant who 
had formerly rambled much in those parts, and spoke their lan- 
guage very well, endeavored to persuade some of them to go 
with him to Erance, where he told them he would show them 
every thing ie At the same time he told a thousand won- 
derful stories of that country, so that by dint of presents and 
promises he succeeded in getting eleven to follow him, with the 
great chief's daughter, who was, it was said, his mistress. The 
voyage being thus decided on, the commandant embarked in some 
canoes with these twelve Indians, and a sergeant named Dubois, 
leaving his lieutenant in command of his fort and garrison; 
then descending the river St. Louis, they landed at New Or- 
leans, whence after some days’ rest, they embarked for France. 
No sooner had they arrived than the commandant proceeded 
with them in all haste to court, where they were presented to 
the King; thence they were taken to the Bois de Boulogne, 
where they hunted a stag in their way, that is, by running. 
They then appeared at Paris, and danced Indian dances, at the 
Italian theatre. The girl became a Christian (?), was baptized 
at Notre Dame, after which Sergeant Dubois married her, and 
in consequence. of this alliance, was made an officer and com- 
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mandant of the Missouris. What advantages could now be ex- 
pected from the conversion of the great chief’s daughter, and 
her marriage with a Frenchman? She received presents from 
all the ladies at court, and from the king himself ; nor were her 
Indian companions forgotten—they all received fine blue coats, 
trimmed with gold, and laced hats. In fine, they set out very 
well satisfied, and repairing to L’Orient, embarked to return 
home. As for the commandant who had brought them, he re- 
mained in France, where he had just been madea knight of St. 
Louis, and afterwards married a very rich widow. The voyage 
of Mr. and Mme. Dubois and their suite to America was a very 
happy one. On their way they passed to the Natchez, then to 
the Arkansas, and at last arrived at the Missouris. 

‘What joy for those Indians, to see once more their country- 
men, whom they had given up for lost, and see them return, 
rich, and loaded with presents! On their arrival there were dances 
and games in all the villages. 

“Mme. Dubois remained at the fort, and went from time to 
time to visit her family. But either because she did not love 
her husband, or that her own people’s way of living suited her 
better than the French, the boats which had brought them had 
scarcely left when the Indians massacred Sieur Dubois, and 
butchered the whole garrison. After which Madame Dubois re- 
nounced Christianity, and returned to her former mode of life, 
so that the post no longer exists.” 

After the year 1720, thorns and thistles began to spring in 
the pathway of the French trader, throughout the whole valley 
of the Mississippi. The failure of Law’s project retarded emi- 
gration by the Gulf of Mexico, and the alliance of the fierce 
Dakotas of Minnesota, with the Outagamies (Foxes) of Wis- 
consin, cut off the passage of traders by Mackinaw, Green Bay, 
and the Fox and Wisconsin rivers, into the Mississippi. The 
inroads of the English were also beginning to be felt. Traders 
had made their appearance on the lower Mississippi, from Vir- 
ginia and Carolina. As early as February 22, 1687, Gov. 
Dongan, of New York, in a communication to the London Board 
of Trade, remarks: 

‘“‘ Before my coming here, no man of our government ever 
went beyond the Seneca country, (Western New York.) Last 
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year some of our people went trading among the far Indians, 
called the Ottowas, inhabiting about three months’ journey to 
the West and W. N. W. of Albany, from whence they brought 
in a good many beavers. They found the people more inclined 
to trade with them than the French, the French not being able 
to protect them from the arms of our Indians, with whom they 
have had a continual war.” 

These encroachments of the British did not cease till they 
completed the reduction of Canada. New Orleans had just began 
to have an existence, being chiefly settled by mendicants and 
other indifferent characters.* 

We here bring our review of the commerce of the century, 
1620-1720, to a close. From the examination we learn that 
traders, not ecclesiastics, were the pioneer explorers of the Mis- 
sissippi valley. As we read Bancroft’s beautiful chapter on the 
Jesuit Missions of North America, we imagine that ecclesiastics 
were the chief explorers of the West, and that they exercised a 
powerful influence on the tribes. But this is far from the reality. 
It is surprising how little has ever been accomplished by religious 
teachers among the nomadic tribes of the North West. The papal 
missions, in almost every instance, were mere attachments to 
trading establishments, and exceedingly fluctuating. Ona map 
of the Jesuits, prepared in 1670 or ’72, republished in the 
third volume of Bancroft, we find the “Mission of the Holy 
Ghost’’ near the head of Lake Superior, but it remained there 
for a brief period. Marquette was driven from his post, and 
it was not occupied again until visited by missionaries of the 
A. B. ©. F. M., one hundred and twenty-five years after. 

The same any be said of other stations. In 1722, the Jesuit 
Charlevoix descended the Mississippi, and he discovered but one 
cross between the Illinois river and New Orleans, and that was 
at a trading-post. The father says, ‘“‘ They have no ‘priest, 
but it is not their fault. They had one, whom they were obliged 
to get rid of, because he was drunken.” 

The relations of the Jesuits, though interesting, have been 
altogether overrated. The journals of Tonty, Jontel, La Harpe 
and others, officers of France, surpass them in style and accu- 
racy. While we would not wish to detract from the characters 
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of Marquette and others of the “ Society,” we would not forget 
that their code of ethics allowed them to exaggerate, and even 
equivocate, in the service of the Church. 

Jontel speaks of Marquette’s pretended monster, which was 
drawn on the rocks of the Mississippi, and which he passed in 
September, 1688. He says, ‘That monster consists of two 
scurvy figures, drawn in red, on the flat side of a rock, about 
ten or twelve feet high, which wants very much of the extraor- 
dinary height that relation mentions.” 

Moreover, we have no faith in the reported conversions of the 
Indians. The Jesuit did not pretend to preach a Scriptural Chris- 
tianity. Marquette says that he allowed the Indians to retain 
such sacrifices as he did not deem hurtful, as if it was possible for 
them to adore the Redeemer anda Manitou. When La Salle was 

’ petitioning the French government to take possession of Louis- 
iana, he alluded to the success of the English in Boston, in 
civilizing the Indian; referring, no doubt, to the labors of Eliot 
and others, and recommended the adoption of similar measures. 
If the Jesuits in North America had been as successful as their 
relations and eulogists claim, why should the example of the 
Puritans be quoted at the court of Louis the Fourteenth ? 

At the present day there is but one band of Indians in the 
Northwest that is really civilized, and these received the rudi- 
ments of education from Jonathan Edwards, at Stockbridge. 
Those who were accustomed to the teachings of the Jesuits, 
with few exceptions, remain as lustful, warlike, and indolent as 
their forefathers: As Father Marest described them in 1712, 
they continue. ‘They are lazy, treacherous, fickle, inconstant, 
deceitful, and naturally thievish, so as even to glory in their 
address in stealing; brutal, without honor, without truth, ready 
to promise anything for those who are liberal to them, but at 
the same time ungrateful, and without thankfulness.” 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


I. Looking unto Jesus: a View of the everlasting Gospel; or the 
Soul’s eyeing of Jesus, as carrying on the great work of Man’s 
Salvation, from first to last. By Isaac Ambrose, Minister of the 
Gospel. “ Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. Shippensburg, Pa: J. 
C. Williams. 1856. pp. 694. 


Whoever has not read Isaac Ambrose has suffered loss; the spirituality 
of this book is something wonderful; it is like that of the Saints’ Rest. It 
has, of course, the faults of the time of the non-conformists, prolixity and 
repetition ; but it goes into the inner heart of the matter, in a way that 
seems almost a lost power now. We shall never forget the time when 
we first read Ambrose ; in our youth and in our first love in religion; it 
has intertwined itself with all that is most sacred, and we have ever 
cherished it reverentially. Take it up on Saturday evening, or on Sabbath 
afternoon, and its solemn and sweet tone will blend with the holy day on 
earth, and prepare for the still holier in heaven. 


II. India ancient and modern. Geographical, historical, political, 
social and religious; with a particular account of the State and 
Prospects of Christianity, By David O. Allen, D. D., Member of 
the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, and Correspond- 
ing Member of the American Oriental Society. Boston: J. P. 
Jewett & Co. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1856. pp. 618. 


Dr. Allen was twenty-five years in India, in the service of the Ameri- 
can Board. On his return, he found a general disposition to make inqui- 
ries in relation to India, but was not able to refer to any one book which 
would be generally satisfactory. This want he has endeavored to supply 
in the present volume. 

It is a very extensive plan indeed, which Dr. Allen has undertaken to 
accomplish in a single volume. He begins with the geography, which is 
somewhat slightly discussed ; he then presents the history of India in 
270 pages, the government and English population in 73; the remainder 
of the work, upwards of 200 pages, being devoted to the native popula- 
tion and Christianity. There are appendices on the English language in 
India, Sanscrit Literature, Polygamy, and the “ Pattwabodhini Sabha” 
in Calcutta. Dr. Allen was a careful observer, and appears to have writ- 
ten with much impartiality. 


II. A Manual of Instruction for the South African College. Lite- 
rature. Part I. The Principles of Grammar applied to the Eng- 
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lish Language. Part II. The Principles of Grammar applied to 
the Latin Language. Capetown, (South Africa.) 

A Manual of Instruction for the South African College. Science, 
Part I. Elementary Geometry, according to a natural System. 
Capetown (South Africa.) 


These works are by the Rev. Dr. Adamson, who was formerly resident 
in Capetown, and who has more recently been engaged in efforts for found- 
ing an institution for the education of young colored persons in this 
country. The editors, not having leisure to examine these works with suf- 
ficient care, give no opinion of their own upon them, but present instead, 
the following carefully considered paper, which has been furnished to 
them, the part relating to the first work, consisting of extracts from the 
most suggestive parts of the book itself, and that relating to the latter, 
going into the principles of the Geometry of the Greeks. 


“These works are fragmentary, being portions of an uncompleted de- 
sign. What relates to the Latin tongue, goes no farther than an analysis 
of the derivation of words, which really constitutes or ought to constitute 
the division of Grammar called orthography. Grammar is throughout 
kept within the domain of inductive research, and no conclusion is consi- 
dered as being established, which does not account for all instances bear- 
ing on them a common analogy. pp. 1, 40, 163, 263. 

“The following conclusions announced in various parts of these works 
may be of interest to such as prosecute inquiries into the nature of lan- 

uage. 

a n affixing distinctive marks to terms, it is not necessary that such 
marks be as numerous as are the terms or ideas to be distinguished. The 
absence of a mark is a sufficient distinction for one of a series. For ex- 
ample, in the classical tongues, of the three genders found in them, the 
neuter bears no mark of its peculiar character as neuter. Inasmuch as 
the distinctions of the other genders imply in them the ideas of personal- 
ity, or of subject and object, the want of any such mark is the reason 
why, in neuters, the nominative and the accusative cases are the same.” 
pp- 38, 139, 142. 

“ Real concords in all languages are instances of the repetitions of the 
signs of thought, and are explicable on the same principle as other repe- 
titions. Hence, wherever there is any kind of relation expressed by an 
element of a word, that element may be repeated in any or in all of the 
words of a clause which have any mutual relations. Thus, the elements 
of words which express number, gender, personality, objectiveness, time, 
&c., may be incorporated with many other words in a clause besides those 
to which we find them attached in our common languages.” pp. 6, 26, 
50, 111, 162. 

“ Syntax ought to express the intention or purpose of the variations of 
terms with which it deals. Definitions of those ideas and illustrations of 
the modifications they may have undergone, ought to constitute its rules.” 

. 103. 
* “The ultimate roots in the Japetian or Indo-Germanic tongues, being 
biliteral, it follows that in the classical tongues, radical syllables are 
short. Hence, the occurrence of a vowel diphthong, of a consonant diph- 
thong, or of a lengthened vowel, is an indication that such words are not 
rimitive. Analysis of derivation, therefore, settles the quantity of syl- 
ables, and attention to quantity becomes a guide in analysis.” pp. 2, 
40, 148, 159, 167. 
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“The normal distinction of gender in these languages is logical, or it 
indicates the difference between subject and object. The sexual system of 
gender is characteristic of the Semitic tongues. The primary idea of 
tense in the Japetian tongues embraces the distinction between action or 
condition as continuous in one class of tenses, and terminated in another 
class. The marks for difference of time are independent of this, and these 
ge agya are subordinate to the other.” pp. 38, 136, 180, 225. pp. 53, 

, 137. 


The influence of the Grecian mind as being the well-spring of taste, 
or the origin of the truly beautiful in art, will be coeval with our race. 
Much has perished in which they established principles of harmony, 
because these were developed in things not capable of permanence. 
Much remains in regard to things esthetic and intellectual, which 
will be models to all generations, It is results only, however, which 
are presented to us. In regard to the successions of thought and 
trial and labor, which led to these results, are we left greatly in the 
dark. Their Geometry may be considered as one of the fine arts. The 
results. embodied in it have eminently the Greek type. No other people 
could have produced abstract truths in a form so simply elegant and pre- 
cise. But, as is the case with poetry, or sculpture, the lessons and the 
inductions which led the national mind on to create it, have vanished. 

The Greek mind, however, was not so pre-eminently scientific, as it was 
rich and powerful in the creative faculties which awaken emotions or sa- 
tisfy taste. Their earlier efforts in the severer sciences were directed in 
all probability, rather to ornament or to simplify, than to extend and sys- 
tematize. Great effort was needed before men could reach those first steps 
of the ascent on which the Greek placed his science, but it may be doubt- 
ed if the effort was his. Much appears in the form of truths considerably 
isolated, while the steps by which they were reached are by no means 
obvious. We may readily admit the position that geometrical truths were 
ascertained originally by experience or measurement, and would be known 
as facts, before any logical demonstration of them was sought for. Such 
truths, it may be, the Greek borrowed from other people, but he applied 
his own sharp and versatile thought to their demonstration. We may 
ascribe to his inventive powers the methods of proof, while the facts were 
gathered up anywhere. 

The earlier steps of these methods or discoveries are the most interest- 
ing and the most wonderful. The famous 47th Proposition of Euclid’s 
first book expresses one of those truths, the recognition of which, ‘as a fact, 
was probably due to practical art. It comes on us in the system very ab- 
ruptly, without being foreshadowed by anything preceding it. Its de- 
monstration is a notable and characteristic example of Greek ratiocina- 
tion, preferring to deal throughout with the sensible and represented. 
The Hindoo mode, which rests on the position, that the sum of the squares 
of two lines is equal to twice their rectangle added to the square of their 
difference, is equally characteristic of the people who framed it, among 
whom a mind of deeper reflection dealt more widely with the relations of 
abstract quantity, and reposed less on the external and visible. 
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The Greek geometry needs yet to reach its true ideal. This can be 
effected only by bringing under the dominion of two principles, its whole 
constituents, and the ratiocination which systematizes them. Of these 
principles, one relates to demonstration, and may be stated thus—that 
there be no proposition needing to be proved in the course of an argu- 
ment, except such as are absolutely geometrical. All more general truths 
or propositions which are true of other modes of quantity, are algebraic. 
Some such propositions will be repeatedly employed in the progress of 
ratiocination. To include the demonstration of them in our geometrical 
arguments makes the reasoning to be perplexed and cumbrous. Where 
the same course has to be pursued in different arguments, we become in- 
volved in needless repetitions. All such general or algebraic truths as 
become necessary in our reasoning should be withdrawn the geometri- 
cal argument, treated as preparatory to our proceedings, and be syste- 
matized and demonstrated in their appropriate mode. 

Provision is made, though only slightly and inefficiently, for simplifying 
arguments in this mode, by means of collections of truths called axioms. 
In examining the course of an argument, it will be obvious that these so- 
called axioms have exactly the same effect in forwarding our ratiocination 
as any other of those general truths have, to which allusion has now been 
made. They are quoted just as we might, without immediate proof, but 
on the assumption that it is proved and known, quote the logical position 
—that half the sum of two magnitudes added to half their difference 
will constitute the greater of them, or that in a proportion the products 
of alternate terms are as the squares of adjacent terms, or any such like. 
This leads us to a right understanding of what ought to be indicated by 
the word axiom. To say, as the definition of such propositions, that they 
“are self-evident truths,” limits nothing, and is a test of nothing. Those 
which are generally quoted as axioms, are in truth corollaries or conclu- 
sions from definitions of terms. The mere fact that their deduction is 
easy, offers no ground of limitation to them as a class. They are only a 
subdivision of an extensive group, and should come under its definition, 
which may be announced thus: all truths are axiomic in respect toa 
given science, which are more general than the subject of that science. 
Hence geometrical axioms are algebraic truths. They may form two 
classes. 1st. Axiomic corollaries, such as, that the whole is greater than 
a portion, &e. 2d. Axiomic theorems, such as, that in a proportion the 
sums or the differences of adjacent terms are to one another as alternate 
terms, or such like. It cannot but be obvious how greatly elegance and 
compactness of argument will be promoted by the abstraction of all pro- 
positions of this character from among the details of an argument, so that 
attention should be confined to geometrical relations alone. 

The other principle to be noticed, as requisite to raise the Greek geom- 
etry to a higher ideal, relates to arrangement, and may be stated thus: 
the classification of truths propounded, ought to be absolutely in accord- 
ance with the natural relations of their subjects. In this respect, the 
Greek system is especially defective. Theorems relating to angles, lines, 
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arcs, surfaces, are thrown together in confusion throughout the various 
subdivisions of the subject. Even the mode of establishing relations, or 
of proof, is made the source of subdivision, as when theorems relating 
to all sorts of magnitudes, are forced together into a group, because pro- 
portions are employed in order to reach the conclusions. Logically natural 
classification, requires that theorems take some such order as this. 1st, 
Those relating to angle. 2d. Those relating to straight-line bounding- 
figure. 3d. Those relating to arc. 4th. Those relating to rectilineal 
surface-figure. 5th. Those relating to arc-bounded figure. The same 
principle may be carried out in subordinate divisions. Thus taking the 
first section, or that relating to angle, we should find groupings of this 
form present themselves. 1. Angles atone point. 2. Angles at two points 
presenting us with parallelism. 3. Angles at more points than two, com- 
prising the relations of the angles of figures. Demonstrating any theo- 
rems comprised in these sections, never requires that we go beyond the 
subject matter of the section itself. If the definitions expressive of an 
idea, or serving as a test of the existence of a property, have the proper 
degree of precision and. effectiveness, no difficulty should occur in de- 
ducing by means of them the properties of things defined, or of their 
combinations. 

Such are the considerations regarding this subject, presented in the 
small work which we have noticed. It will be seen to be somewhat 
unique in its character and aim. The terminus of it is the theorem, that 
a line forming a circumference contains the maximum area. Above five 
hundred geometrical truths are introduced, either as the arguments lead- 
ing to this result, or as subsidiary deductions from them. From proceed- 
ings, such as have now been analyzed, it is evident that great advantage 
will be gained in giving instruction. Besides other circumstances lead- 
ing to this effect, the advantages of strictly natural classification in pre- 
senting such truths as the subject matter of tuition, will be perfectly 
obvious. All truths of the same order being brought together, and logi- 
cally connected, the whole series become easily attained; and when any- 
thing new is presented to the pupil, his first apprehension of its nature 
leads the mind at once to that section of the system where known truths 
relating to the same subject are to be found. 

The Greek geometry, with its great outline thus rectified and filled up, 
will probably throughout all time be recognized as among the most power- 
ful agencies for developing and disciplining the understanding. But an 
analysis of its rectified and fully-developed form, will render it a guide to 
still higher ends. 

We have already noticed the view given in this treatise of axiomic 
truths in Logic. This is essentially connected with the position, that defi- 
nitions are the only postulates admissible in argument, or the only hypo- 
theses admissible as the foundation for a series of arguments. A glance 
at these principles, as developed in the treatise, brings to view the true 
form of constructive or inventive Logic. 

It is manifest, that if we assume one definition only as the foundation 
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for argument, we may perhaps deduce conclusions from it; but these can 
only be different modes of the property, or different modes of expressing 
the property of an object, which serves to define it. Only very rarely 
can even such statements as are requisite for this purpose, be brought 
within the narrow range of that kind of argument which is called syllo- 
gism. 

True progressive or inventive ratiocination stands in combination of 
ideas. Its arguments are theorems, as defined in the treatise before us. 
A theorem shows the relation between three truths; of which two consti- 
tute the hypothesis, and one becomes the conclusion. The argument is 
analyzed and presented thus: If the propositions constituting the hypo- 
thesis predicate of the same kind of object, then they may be directly 
combined. If otherwise, then one or both must be modified that they 
may predicate of the same kind of object, so as to be capable of combina- 
tion. The conclusion gained by their combination may require to be mo- 
dified in terms, so as to become the conclusion aimed at. An argument, 
therefore, may include three operations, viz., modifications of its hypo- 
theses, their combination, and lastly modification of the result. The pro- 
cess of detecting sophisms consists in the examination of these operations, 
to see that they are legitimately conducted. The origin of such fallacies 
will be found almost universally in the first of them, consisting in an 
illicit degradation of the hypothesis through the omission or introduction 
of a characteristic of some sort, not provided for in the definitions. Hence 
the conclusion may be true, and legitimate as a combination of truths; 
but it is not a combination of the truths offered in the hypothesis, and is 
of necessity a fallacy. 


IV. The Heathen Religion in its popular and symbolical Develop- 
ment. By Rev. Joseph B. Gross. Boston: Jewett & Co. Phi- 
ladelphia : Lindsay & Blackiston. 1856. pp. 372. 


A very odd book. Its object appears to be to show, that the heathen 
religions—Eygptian, Persic, Greek, Roman, Scandinavian—were a great 
deal better, and more sensible than is generally thought; and that while 
multitudes of the common people worshipped wood and stone, that grand 
mysteries and noble ideas are contained in the mythologies. 

The book proceeds upon the foolish idea, that nations began in a savage 
state, and worked their way up to civilization and refinement. This 
French infidel notion ought to be exploded by this time. Men degene- 
rated from a high condition, originally conferred upon them by the Al- 
mighty. The genius of some of these nations, as the Greeks, glorified 
everything; but the Pagan religions, as religions, were just what the 
Bible represents them to have been—“ Even as they did not like to retain 
God in their knowledge, God gave them over to a reprobate mind, being 
filled with all unrighteousness.” Men amuse them now with Bacchus 
and Venus. Let the reader only imagine what it must have been seriously 
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to worship them. Let him pause long enough to bring that idea into his 
mind. Only consider, instead of worshipping our pure and blessed Saviour, 
that men should believe Venus or Bacchus to be divine, and bow down 
in adoration of them. What strange moral confusion! What an amazing 
degradation of heart, intellect, and conscience! All of our high spiritual 
worship can hardly keep us out of filth and vanity—what if we wor- 
shipped, fervently and sincerely, the gods of Phoenicia or Egypt! What 
the Reverend Mr. Gross expects to accomplish by eulogizing Paganism, it 
is difficult to see; for there is certainly quite disposition enough to find 
wisdom everywhere, except in Revelation. 


V. An Earnest Plea of Laymen of the New School Presbyterian and 
Congregational Churches in New York and Brooklyn, for the con- 
tinued Fraternal Union and Co-operation of these Denominations 
in Home Missions. 


We notice this pamphlet especially, to call the attention of our readers 
to the very remarkable comments upon it, of the New Englander. This is 
the ecclesiastical Quarterly of New England ; its words are well-weighed. 
We quote a considerable part of the notice, without note or comment, 
only taking the liberty to put some parts of it into italics. 


“The unexpected length of some of the articles in our present number, 
has compelled us to relinquish, at least for the present, our purpose of 
discussing in detail the subject which is commended to attention in this 
well-meaning pamphlet. Probably the subject will undergo a new dis- 
cussion in the now impending session of the New School,General Assem- 
bly ; and a few weeks hence the agitation about Home Missions may 
come up again, in connection with new questions and projects. Mean- 
while we take the liberty of suggesting, in connection with the title of 
the ‘ Laymen’s’ pamphlet, some considerations, which our friends on both 
sides of the question, will do well to think of. 

“1. Within the last twenty-five years there has been growing up in 
the Congregational churches, a more intelligent and settled conviction of 
the superiority of their own ecclesiastical order, as: compared with Pres- 
byterianism. There was a time—not long before the revolutionary war— 
when the danger that an Episcopal hierarchy might be imposed on the 
colonies, by the — of the British Parliament, not only had the 
effect of re-uniting the Presbyterian church, which had been, as now, 
divided in twain, but also brought the Congregationalists of New Eng- 
land, and the Presbyterians of the middle and southern colonies, into a 
close correspondence and sympathy. Thus originated those formal con- 
nections between the Congregational clergy of New England and the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian church, which, soon after the revo- 
lution, ripened into a kind of federation, including a yearly exchange of 
delegates, and the ‘Plan of Union,’ for the temporary government of 
mixed churches in the new settlements. Thus there came to be among 
Congregationalists, and es rey d among the clergy, the habit of feeling 
that inasmuch as they and the Presbyterians were alike in rejecting pre- 
lacy, there could be no great difference between their two systems of church 
order. A natural consequence was, that though the New England emi- 
grants moving westward, generally constituted Congregational churches, 
the New England missionaries and emigrating clergymen, almost as gen- 
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erally, formed themselves into Presbyteries, for the sake of a full connec- 

tion with their brethren in the General Assembly ; and by a steady pres- 

sure from these Presbyteries, the churches were gradually crowded off 
from their own platform, and brought ‘under the care of’ Presbyterian 

judicatures. Thus Presbyterianism grew and prospered. But such pros- 

perity was not altogether to the taste of the original and genuine Presby- 

terians. Jealousies were awakened. The New England theology, under the 

then dreadful names of Hopkinsianism and Emmonsism, was denounced. 

New England influence was dreaded; and the question whereunto that 

thing would grow, became alarming to that class of Presbyterians who 

were in danger of finding themselves in a permanent minority. Parties 

were formed. The Presbyterian church was shaken with contention. 

The great scheme of church power, fortified in theological seminaries and 

in General Assembly Boards, began to be developed, and new controver- 
sies were engendered. Was it strange that Congregationalists in New 
England, especially the younger clergy, began to look upon that form 
oar system of church government with a critical eye? as it strange 
that they began to judge it by its fruits? Was it strange that they began 
to doubt its superiority to the simple and catholic system of New Eng- 
land, when they saw such men as Albert Barnes and the venerable Lyman 
Beecher arraigned for heresy, and persecuted, year after year, from one 

judicatory to another? It is in this way that there has grown up a gene- 
ration of Congregational pastors and ministers—some of them now begin- 
ning to be old men—who are Congregationalists not by the mere accident 
of settlement in Congregational churches, but by conviction. They have 
studied the subject in the light of Scripture, of history, and of philoso- 
phy ; and the more they understand the real difference between Congrega- 
tionalism and Presbyterianism, the more important does that difference 
seem to them. Yet this was not a sectarian feeling. There was in it no 
aspiration towards denominational propagandism. Generally the New 
England churches and their pastors were far more ready to give thanks* 
for their own freedom, than to insist on imposing it upon others. Their 
sympathies were with their brethren in the Presbyterian connection, and 
valuing the Gospel far above any form of church government, they cher- 
ished a vague hope that the spirit of Presbyterianism would be gradually 
mitigated. 

“2. It is manifest that since the schism, the excision, the disruption, 
or by whatever name the catastrophe may be called, by which the Presby- 
terian church became not two denominations, but two Churches, the ex- 
scinded Presbyterian brethren have grown far more Presbyterian than 
they were at first. They were exscinded professedly for their Congrega- 
tional origin and practices. Before the excision, their strength was in 
their relation to New England. When they found themselves cut loose 
from the Old School party, and the whole machinery of Presbyterianism 
in their hands, their first movement was towards Congregationalism. They 
altered their constitution, making their General Assembly triennial, and 
curtailed the vaunted but mischievous right of appeal. Had they gone on 
in that direction, consistently and courageously, the result might have been, 
— a few years, some general Evangelical Union, by which they and the 

‘ongregational churches might have been essentially one body. But suddenly 
all this was reversed. For the last six years or more, our New School Pres- 
byterian friends have been sedulously cherishing what they call ‘a de- 
nominational spirit,’ by which they mean just the opposite of a congrega- 
tional or merely parochial church spirit. They are growing ambitious to 
extend and build up their ‘denomination,’ for so they call it, as if they 
were a denomination, and not a mere fragment of the Presbyterian denom- 
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ination. They are growing ambitious to be one of the ‘ national’ churches, a 
with centralized power and consolidated institutions. As yet, indeed, 
they are far behind the Old School body, but their train is on the same 
track, and they are going forward with as much steam as they can raise. 
We cannot stop to inquire into the causes of so great a change, but one 
cause of it is too obvious and too significant not to be mentioned. For 
almost twenty years they have been an independent Presbyterian Church ; 
and they have been working the machinery of Presbyterianism till ‘the spirit 
that is in the wheels’ has possessed them. Their younger clergy, especially 
those whose experience does not reach back to the time when the New 
School party was only an ee and insulted minority, are alive with 
the spirit of the system. Hence that significant phrase, ‘young Pres- 
bytery.’ The fathers who contended for voluntary associations against 
the church centralization of ecclesiastical boards, are passing away, and 
another king is beginning to reign, ‘ who knows not Joseph.’ 

“3. The recent growth of distinctive Congregationalism, in the States 
west of New England, is among the inevitable consequences of the Pres- 
byterian schism. While the conflict had not terminated in disruption, the 
sympathies of the New England emigration, with their brethren, who 
were undergoing a protracted ecclesiastical persecution, and their vague 
hope that the genius of American institutions might ultimately predominate 
over the narrow and contentious Scotticism of Presbyterianism, counter- 
acted in part their natural predilection for their own church order; and - 
thus the New School party was continually strengthened by their sympa- 
thy. The Old School party, also, on the other hand, had allies in New 
England, few, but active. We need not name them. It is enough to say 
that their policy, long ago, was, that New England should withdraw from 
co-operation with the American Home Missionary Society, and should 
— only Congregational churches at the West. But when the schism 

ad been completed by that en wrong of the excision, that violent 
breach of faith, that memorable illustration of the recklessness of eccle- 
siastical faction, it was a matter of course, that Congregationalists out of 
New England, as well as at the old homesteads, were far from being con- 
ciliated towards a system which had brought forth such fruits. Already, 
in old churches, which their ministers had not been able to Presbyteri- 
anize, and in the influence from New England, to which we have alluded, 
there was a beginning from which the Congregationalism of New York 
and of the West has grown to its present stature. Attempts to resist it, 
to discountenance it, to cut it off from the benefit of sympathy with New 
England, resulted in the Albany Convention. The existence of Western 
Congregationalism is a fixed fact. Its essential identity in doctrine and 
in discipline, with that which lives on this side of Byram river, cannot 
be questioned. 

“Such facts as these, we suspect, were not sufficiently pondered by the 
authors and subscribers of the Earnest Plea. The aim of the pamphlet is 
good the spirit is good, and the effect will be good;—or at least we —_ 

e sure that if it does no good, it will do no harm. To us the chure 
extension scheme seems to be not an accident, but an effect of tendencies, 
which it is much easier to lament than to counteract.” 


- | 
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VI. Lectures upon the Philosophy of History; By William G. T. 
Shedd, Brown Professor in Andover Theological Seminary. An- 
dover: W. F. Draper. 1856. pp. 128. 


These are introductory Lectures to a course of Church History. They 
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are excellent because thorough. Prof. Shedd cannot satisfy himself with 
Words; le must have an idea. 

The first Lecture is on the abstract Idea of History, what is it? He 
atswers Development. He then defines development and shows that his- 
tory answers to all its definitions. They are, 1. Necessary connection of 
parts. 2. Natural connection of parts. 3. Organic connection of parts. 
But what is “organic?” We quote, on this difficult point an interesting 
passage : 


Perhaps no better definition of an organism, can be given, than 
that of Kant. As distinguished from a mechanism, he defines it as “‘a 
— in which each and every part is, reciprocally, means and end.’’* 

f we look at the human body, for example, we find that each constituent 
portion must be regarded, now, as the sole end for which the whole exists, 
and, then again, as merely the means or instrument by which the whole 
exists. The flesh in one aspect of it, is the end for which the functions 
of respiration, circulation, secretion, digestion, and locomotion, are car- 
ried on. In one view of them, all these great processes have for their 
sole object this clothing of the immortal with its mortality. And a we 
see again, that the production of this tissue is itself only a means whereby 
these systems of respiration, circulation, digestion, and secretion, are 
themselves kept in operation. The whole body exists for the eye, as truly 
as the eye exists for the whole body ; for if this, or any other, member be 
maimed or mutilated, the entire vital force of the organism is at once 
subsidized and set to work to repair the injury. It is this reciprocity in 
the relation of the parts, that betokens the organic connection. It is this 
existenve of the part for the whole, and of the whole for the part, that 
sets an organism so much higher up the scale of existence than a me- 
chanism. 

An organic development, consequently, be it within the sphere of na- 
ture or of mind, is one in which all the elements and agencies mutually re- 
late to each other, and mutually influence each other. Intercommunication, 
intermingling, action and re-action ; these and such like, are the terms that 
set our thoughts upon the trail of such a constantly shifting and changing 
process as that of an expanding germ. For it is because the conception, 
which we are endeavoring to define, is so full of pliant, elastic, and inter- 
fusing, properties, that it is so difficult to fix it in language. It is because 
the word “ development,” is so allied to that other most inexplicable word 
“life,” that a writer has done the best that can be done, if, by his ap- 
proximate statements, he has merely wakened the mind to an intimation 
of the meaning, and set it musing upon the suggestive but mysterious 
thought. 

But this organism, Prof. Shedd thinks, implies, next, inward and un- 
ceasing motion. And again it implies, potentiality, as the basis of it. 
Here, especially, is seen the difference between creation and development, 
and the author remarks that “the whole fabric of modern Pantheism 
rests upon this petitio principit, viz: that the doctrine of development has 
the same legitimate application within the sphere of the Infinite and Eternal, 
that it has within that of the finite and temporal.” But at no point in 
its history can a created existencé become self-subsistent. The fourth 
characteristic of organic development is, identity and pureness of original 


* Urtheilskraft, § 65. 
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substance in all the phenominal changes that accompany the expanding 
process. The lecture concludes with some fine remarks on Neander, as 
the historian who has been most successful in the Philosophy of History. 
His work is an “‘ embodiment of the idea of development.’ 

The second lecture is on the Nature and Definition of Secular History. 
The consideration of this subject brings into view the fact that “ devel- 
opment may be synonymous with corruption and decline as well as with 
improvement.” ‘ Secular history, though organic, is abnormal. It isa 
mal-formation wrought by depraved free-will under the permissive decree 
of God. The historian must learn of the theologian, if he would rightly 
render its development. An absolutely original and creative power must 
be called in to reverse the process, and give it an upward instead of a down- 
ward direction.” And this brings in 

Lecture III. The nature and definition of Church History. It is defined 
to be “ the restoring of the true development of the human spirit, by the 
supernatural agency of its Creator,” God is indeed in secular history, 
under the ordinary maintaining agency of Divine Providence ; but in sa- 
cred history the Divine Power is exerted with an extraordinary and crea- 
tive energy. ‘‘ Entering into the midst and mass of mankind, He selects 
out a portion by a sovereign act, regenerates and moulds it into a body 
by itself, separate from the world, though existing in it.” Five character- 
istics of development, are then given. 

The last lecture is upon the Verifying Test in Church History. The 
Professor distinguishes between Chronicle and History, and shows that we 
must have in the language of Bacon, a “form of induction,” the phil- 
osophic idea of a thing, before we can gather facts to purpose. This he 
sets in a strong light by an extract from Coleridge’s Table Talk. The 
ideal truth in Church History, Prof. 8. thus states: “The true idea of 
Christianity is the key to the history of the Christian Church, and this 
true idea is furnished by the Scriptures.” This is the objective form. 
Each historian, whether acknowledging it or not has his stand-point, from 
which he views the whole and thus colors and modifies his treatise. This 
is inevitable. A man might as well attempt to draw a landscape from no 
particular position. Then in applying the verifying test, two things are 
to be especially avoided, the allowing the traditions of the Church too 
much influence, or on the other hand, our own subjectivity which ordi- 
narily takes one of two shapes, that of the Rationalist who abuses reason ; 
or the Mystic who does not subject his religious experience to the test of 
Scripture. The Church and the individual in short, must be subject to 
infallible Inspiration, in the Word of God. 


VII. Thoughts and Apophthegms from the writings of Archbislop 
Whately. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1856. pp. 442. 


It almost reconciles as stringent Presbyterians as ourselves to Episco- 
pacy, that it has power to produce such a writer as Archbishop Whately. 
The present work is not compiled by the author. He is in no wise respon- 
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sible for it except that he gave permission to the compiler to make selec- 
tions from any of his works. 

Accordingly detached thoughts are taken from all the Archbishop’s 
writings and arranged under appropriate heads. The first is Truth, the 
distinguishing characteristic of Christianity ; the next, on some obstacles 
to the attainment of Truth, and to its progress in the world. This is ar- 
ranged under eighteen subdivisions and includes a large part of the Vol- 
ume. The compilation is evidently a labor of love. 

It is eminently characteristic of Dr. Whately, that there is so much in 
the volume im relation to the value of Truth. It seems the key to his 
character. 

Though the works from which these extracts are taken are continuous, 
yet there is something apophthegmatic in the author’s mind. The reader 
may open the work almost any where and come upon a lead worth fol- 
lowing. We quote a few taken almost at random: 


“To misrepresent the argument of our opponent, is virtually to admit 
that what he has really said, is not open to refutation. 

Aristotle had the eye of a bird, both telescopic and microscopic. 

Those who are ambitious of originality and aim at it, are necessarily 
led by others, since they sesk to be different from them. 

To found faith on an appeal to tradition, is to base it on the report of a 
report, of a report, of a report. 

The whole of this world that we see is a work half done; and thence 
fools, are very apt to find fault with Providence. 

That is, in a great degree, true of all men, which was said of the Athe- 
nians, that they were like sheep, of which a flock is more easily driven 
than a single one. 

So strong is the continued attraction of Antiquity and Novelty, that 
any system that offers gratification to the desire for both, needs a very 
small portion of truth to gain it eager and general acceptance. 

Our Lord’s parables are mostly explanatory—introduced for illustra- 
tion, not for argument. His discourses, generally speaking, are but little 
argumentative. ‘‘ He taught as one having authority :” “stating and ex- 
plaining his doctrines, and referring for proof to his actions.” “The 
works that I do in my Father’s name, they bear witness of me.” 

There is a presumption in favor of existing institutions. 

It is not only the fairest, but also the wisest, plan for an advocate to 
state objections in their full force. 

I doubt whether Shakspeare ever had any thought at all of making his 
emer ag speak characteristically. His peculiar genius consisted chiefly 

conceive, in his forming the same distinct and consistent idea of an im- 
aginary person, that an ordinary man forms of a real and well-known 
individual. He called his personages into being and left them, as it 
were, to speak and act for themselves. 

Those who discountenance the education of the poor, would do well to 
consider that it was (so to speak) the great boast of the Author and Fin- 
isher of our Faith, that “to the poor the Gospel was preached,” so 
that if His religion be not really calculated for these, His pretensions 
must have been unfounded. Thus the very truth of His divine mission 
is at issue on this question. 

He will please most who is aiming, not to please, but to give pleasure. 

The young person who, by the exercise of Debating Societies, is hur- 
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ried into a habit of fluent elocution—of ready extemporaneous speaking, 
which consists in thinking extempore—will be found to have been quali- 
fying himself only for ‘the lion’s part” in the interlude of Pyramus 
and Thisbe. “ Snug.—Have you the lion’s part written? Pray you, if 
it be, give it me; for I am slow of study. Quince——You may do it ex- 
tempore ; for it is nothing but roaring.” 


VIII. Literary Criticisms and other Papers. By the late Horace 
Binney Wallace, Esq., of Philadelphia. Philadelphia: Parry & 
McMillan. 1856. pp. 460. 


We have expressed ourselves so strongly in this Review, in regard to 
Mr. Wallace, that we must content ourselves at present, by quoting the 
following admirable criticism from the Legal Intelligencer of this city. 

““No man of his extraordinary genius and attainments was ever less 
generally known than Mr. Wallace. His great modesty, his abhorrence 
of obtrusion and pretension, his extensive reading—comprising all of 
highest merit, both ancient and modern, in all languages—and his un- 
common proficiency in the sciences, and in philosophy, natural, moral and 
intellectual, naturally made him exacting in judgment, and diffident and 
sparing with regard to all public displays of his —— and opinions. 

e shunned the practical parts of his profession. His life, in the broad- 


est sense, was one of discovery—given up to the study and storing of 

choice and rare things wherever to be found. He sought knowledge for 

the love, the beauty, the mystery of it, seremeey without any fixed plan 
] 


how to use it, or to what ends he should at last turn it. He was never 
idle or incurious. He advanced without the noise or appearance of mo- 
tion, on a scale nearly universal, yet mastering every single point to 
which he gave attention. Such a course of training and study would 
naturally develop what we consider the marked characteristics of his mind 
and writings—a penetrating perception of necessary truth and beauty, and 
of the first principles upon which all theories and laws are based.” 

“This statement is fully justified by an examination of what he pub- 
lished; and the same qualities are prominent in his writings, so far as 
collected and published since his death. It is most appropriate for us to 
speak of his contributions to legal science. His notes to ‘Smith’s Lead- 
ing Cases,’ to the ‘ Leading Cases in Equity,’ and ‘ the American Leading 
Cases,’ are monuments of great legal learning and acuteness. 

The demand for these great works, edited by Judge Hare and Mr. Wal- 
lace, is the highest proof that could be given of their merit. They have 
become standard American Law Books, and are treated with the highest 
respect in every court of our Union in pronouncing their judicial opinions. 
ag have passed through several editions, and are constantly.growing 
in the estimation of the profession, and their circulation is widely in- 
creasing. 

“It is also a circumstance that reflects the highest honor on the Ame- 
rican Annotations that the English editors of the ‘ Leading Cases in 
Equity,’ have sent for them with a view of incorporating their learning 
with the English edition. 

«The American Law Journal,’ for November, 1849, speaks of these 
works in these terms:—‘ The American Annotations are equal, and, we 
think, on some titles, much superior to the English.’ Referring to ‘the 
title of Subrogation in the learning of Principal and Surety,’ it says, 
‘The subject is exhausted by the thoroughness, and keen discrimination 
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on the part of the American editors.’ ‘Nowhere within the range of our 
reading have we found this subject so satisfactorily treated.’ And it adds, 
‘The notes in this volume are understood to be by Mr. Wallace, and it 
affords us much satisfaction to commend them to the attentive considera- 
tion of the anxious and overtasked equity lawyer or judge, as containing 
labors that will aid his toil, and add to his learning.’ The extent of Mr. 
Wallace’s law reading, his discrimination, and his conversance with the 
principles of law and equity, are so admirable in expression and in ex- 
tent, as shown in these volumes, as to set him forth as one of the first 
men of this or any age. Such we firmly believe he was, and we have 
pride in saying so.” 


IX. Recollections of the Table-Talk of Samuel Rogers. To which 
is added Porsoniana. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1856. 
pp. 343. 


We take out a few of the gems of this Cabinet. We will not disparage 
the reader so far as to suppose that he does not know all about it. 


“T was engaged on The Pleasures of Memory for nine years; on Human 
Life for nearly the same space of time; and Italy was not completed in 
less than sixteen years.” 

“But perhaps the best line Pope ever wrote is in his Imitation of the 
First Satire of the Second Book of Horace: 


‘Bare the mean heart that lurks beneath a star.’” 


“Young’s poem The Last Day contains several very fine lines: what 
an enormous thought is this !— 
‘Those overwhelming armies, whose command 
Said to one empire ‘ Fall,’ another ‘ Stand,’ 
Whose rear lay rapt in night, while breaking dawn 
Rous’d the broad yeas, and call’d the battle on.”’ 
“I do envy Gray these lines in his Ode on a distant prospect of Eton 
College ; 
‘ Still as they run, they look behind, 
They hear a voice in every wind, 
nd snatch a fearful joy.’” 
“Tf West had lived, he would have been no mean poet: he has left 
some lines which are certainly among the happiest imitations of Pope ; 


* How weak is man to reason’s judging eye! 
Born in this moment, in the next we die ; 
Part mortal clay, and part ethereal fire, 
Too proud to creep, too humble to aspire.’” 

“Words are so twisted and tortured by some writers of the present 
day, that I am really sorry for them,—I mean, for the words. It is a 
favourite fancy of mine, that perhaps in the next world the use of words 
may be dispensed with,—that our thoughts may stream into each other’s 
minds without any verbal communication.” 

“The most memorable day perhaps which I ever passed was at Edin- 
burg,—a Sunday; when, after breakfasting with Robertson, I heard him 
preach in the forenoon, and Blair in the afternoon, then took coffee with 
the Piozzis, and supped with Adam Smith. Robertson’s sermon was ex- 
cellent both for matter and manner of delivery. Blair’s was good, but 
less impressive ; and his broad Scotch accent offended my ears greatly.” 

“Surely, in delicate touches of pathos Homer excels all poets. For 
instance, low beautiful is Andromache’s saying, after Hector’s death, that 
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Astyanax had lost his playfellow ; and Helen’s declaration concerning the 
same hero, that he had never reproached her ! 
[‘ Thee lost, he loses all, of father, both, 


And equal playmate in one day depriv’d.” 
Cowper’s Iliad, b. xxii. 


* Yet never heard I once hard speech from thee 
Or taunt morose ; but if it ever chanc’d 
That male or female of thy father’s house 
Blam’d me, and even if herself the queen 
(For in the king, whate’er befell, I found 
atv ged eed eterpaaiejen 
To ya" them?” _ -— Ib. b. xxiv.] 

“John Hunter believed that when there was only one daughter and 
several sons in a family, the daughter was always of a masculine disposi- 
tion; and that when a family consisted of several daughters and only one 
son, the son was always effeminate. Payne Knight used to say that 
Homer seems to have entertained the same idea; for in the Iliad we find 
that Dolop, who proves to be such a coward, was an only son and had 
several sisters. 

[‘ There was one Dolon in the camp of Troy, 
Son of Eumedes, herald of the gods, 
Who with five daughters had no son beside. 
Cowper’s Iliad, b. x.’’’] 

‘“‘Sheridan once said to me, ‘When posterity read the speeches of 
Burke, they will hardly be able to believe that, during his life-time, 
he was not considered as a first-rate speaker, not even as a second-rate 
one.’ ” 

‘Miss Lydia White (long since dead) was a lady who delighted in giv- 
ing parties to as many celebrated people as she could collect. The fol- 
lowing instance of her readiness in reply was communicated to me by my 
friend the Rev. W. Harness. ‘ At one of Lydia White’s small and most 
agreeable dinners in Park Street, the company (most of them, except the 
hostess, being Whigs) were discussing in rather a querulous strain the 
desperate prospects of their party. ‘Yes,’ said Sidney Smith, ‘we are 
in a most deplorable condition: we must do something to help ourselves ; 
I think we had better sacrifice a Tory virgin.’ This was pointedly ad- 
dressed to Lydia White, who at once catching and applying the allusion 
to Iphigenia, answered, ‘I believe there is nothing the Whigs would not 
do to raise the wind. ” 

‘* At a dinner party where I was, Fox met Aikin, ‘I am greatly pleased 
with your Miosdllonees Pieces, Mr. Aikin,’ said Fox (alluding to the vol- 
ume written partly by Aikin, and partly by his sister Mrs. Barbauld.) 
Aikin bowed. ‘ ? particularly admire,’ continued Fox, ‘your essay 
Against Inconsistency in our Bipicteois’ ‘That,’ replied Aikin, ‘is 
my sister’s.’—‘I like much,’ resumed Fox, ‘your essay On Monastic 
Institutions, ‘ That,’ answered Aikin, ‘is also my sister’s.’ Fox thought 
it best to say no more about the book.” 

“ Lady Glenbervie told me that her father Lord North disliked reading 
ar because he always doubted its truth.”* 

“How fondly the surviving friends of Fox cherished his memory! 
Many years after his death, I was at a féte given by the Duke of Devon- 
shire at Chiswick House. Sir Robert Adair and I wandered about the 
apartments, up and down stairs. ‘In which room did Fox expire?’ asked 


* “Thinking to amuse my father once, after his retirement from the ministry, I offered to 
tread a book of history. ‘ Anything but history,’ said he, ‘ for history must be false.’” Wal- 
poliana,vol i. 60. 
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Adair. I replied, ‘In this very room.’ Immediately Adair burst into 
tears with a vehemence of grief such as I hardly ever saw exhibited bya 
man.” 


X. The Rise of the Dutch Republic. A History. By John Loth- 
rop Motley. In three volumes. New York: Harpers. Philadel- 
phia: Lippincott & Co. 1856. pp. 579, 582, 664. 


We copy from the Introduction to this important work some paragraphs 
showing its scope and authorities : 


The great Western Republic, therefore—in whose Angle-Saxon veins 
flows much of that ancient and kindred blood received from the nation 
once ruling a noble portion of its territory, and tracking its own political 
existence to the same parent spring of temperate human liberty—must 
look with affectionate interest upon the trials of the elder commonwealth. 
These volumes recite the achievement of Dutch independence, for its re- 
cognition was delayed till the acknowledgment was superfluous and ridic- 
ulous. The existence of the Republic is properly to be dated from the 
Union of Utrecht in 1581, while the final separation of territory into in- 
dependent and obedient provinces, into the Commonwealth of the United 
States and the Belgian provinces of Spain, was in reality effected by 
William the Silent, with whose death three years subsequently, the heroic 
period of the history may be said to terminate. At this point these vol- 
umes close. Another series, with less attention to minute details, and 
carrying the story through a longer range of years, will paint the progress 
of the Republic in its palmy days, and narrate the establishment of its 
external system of dependencies and its interior combinations for self- 
hair ga and European counterpoise. The lessons of history and the 
ate of free states can never be sufficiently pondered by those upon whom 
so large and heavy a responsibility for the maintenance of rational human 
freedom rests. 

I have only to add that this work is the result of conscientious research, 
and of an earnest desire to arrive at the truth. I have faithfully studied 
all the important contemporary chroniclers and later historians—Dutch, 
Flemish, French, Italian, Spanish, or German. Catholic and Protestant, 
Monarchist and Republican, have been consulted with the same sincerity. 
The works of Bor (whose enormous but indispensable folios form a complete 
magazine of contemporary state-papers, letters, and pamphlets, blended 
together in mass, and connected by a chain of artless but earnest narra- 
tive,) of Meteren, De Thou, Burgundius, Heuterus, Tassis, Viglius, Hooft, 
Haraeus, Van der Haer, Grotius—of Van der Vynckt, Wagenaer, Van 
Wyn, De Jonghe, Kluit, Van Kampen, Dewez, Kappelle, ‘Bakhuysen, 
Groen van Prinsterer—of Ranke and Raumer, have been as familiar to 
me as those of Mendoza, Carnero, Cabrera, Herrera, Ulloa, Bentivoglio, 
Peres, Strada. ‘I'he manuscript relations of those Argus-eyed Venetian 
envoys who surprised so many courts and cabinets in their most unguarded 
moments, and daguerreotyped their character and policy for the instruc- 
tion of the crafty Republic, and whose reports remain such an inestimable 
source for the secret history of the sixteenth century, have been carefully 
examined—especially the narratives of the caustic and accomplished Ba- 
dovaro, of Suriano, and Michele. It is unnecessary to add that all the 
publications of M. eB sh ey the invaluable correspondence 
of Philip II. and of William the Silent, as well as the ‘‘ Archives et Cor- 


respondance” of the Orange Nassau family, edited by the learned and 
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distinguished Groen van Prinsterer, have been my constant guides*through 
the tortuous labyrinth of Spanish and Netherland politics. The large 
and most interesting series of pamphlets known as “ The Duncan Collec- 
tion,” in the Royal Library at the Hague, has also afforded a great variety 
of details by which I have endeavored to give color and interest to the 
narrative. Besides these, and many other printed works, I have also had 
the advantage of perusing many manuscript histories, among which may 
be particularly mentioned the works of Pontus Payen, of Remon de France, 
8 of Pasquier de la Barre; while the vast collection of unpublished 
documents in the Royal Archives of the Hague, of Brussels, and of Dres- 
den, has furnished me with much new matter of great importance. I ven- 
ture to hope that many years of labor, a portion of them in the archives of 
those countries whose history forms the object of my study, will not have 
been entirely in vain ; and that the lovers of human progress, the believers 
in the capacity of nations for self-government and self-improvement, and 
the admirers of disinterested human genius and virtue, may find encour- 
agement for their views in the detailed history of an heroic people in its 
most eventful period, and in the life and death of the great man whose 
name and fame are identical with those of his country.” 


The reader will see that this is a work intended to be of the first class 
of histories. On the whole we are inclined to give it our approbation. 
Its faults are obvious. They are an over-ambition and pretension; too 
much “fine writing ;” too much ebullience and figurative matter, and a 
kind of Carlylian conceit about the titles of the chapters. Bancroft carries 
this latter far enough, but he is still dignified. He does not call his divi- 
sions, “‘ Sowing the wind;” “The Taciturn against King, Cardinal and 
Elector ;” ‘‘ The first whirlwind ;” “ A tenth Penny and a model murder ;” 
“Barren Diplomacy and Submarine Laurels ;” “The under Side of the 
Cards,” &c., &c. We would hint to Mr. Motley that romances and history 
ought to differ in form as well as in substance. Nothing is good except 
in its own form. Clio, the “ Proclaimer” of heroic deeds, was the digni- 
fied muse of Epic poetry as well as of history. 

With these abatements we are happy to welcome this addition to his- 
tories written by Americans. The research seems to be, as far as we can 
judge from a too hasty glance,—for we have not yet been able to read 
through these three large and beautifully printed volumes—careful and 
thorough. The author writes with a genial glow and love of his subject. 
He is comprehensive in his views and aims at the philosophy without 
which history is nothing in our times. His pages are lively and picturesque 
to a fault. 

We make some extracts from the account of the memorable Deliverance 
of Leyden: 

“The inhabitants, in their ignorance, had gradually abandoned their 
hopes of relief, but they spurned the summons to surrender. Leyden 
was sublime in its despair. A few murmurs were, however, occasionally 
heard at the steadfastness of the magistrates, and a dead body was placed 
at the door of the burgomaster, as a silent witness against his inflexi- 
bility.* A party of the more faint-hearted even assailed the heroic Adrian 
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Van der Werf, with threats and reproaches, as he passed through the 
streets. A crowd had gathered around him, as he reached a triangular 
place in the centre of the town, into which many of the principal streets 
emptied themselves, and upon one side of which stood the church of Saint 
Pancras, with its high brick tower surmounted by two pointed turrets, 
and with two ancient lime-trees at its entrance. There stood the burgo- 
master, a tall, haggard, imposing figure, with dark visage and a tranquil 
but commanding eye. He waved his broad-leaved felt hat for silence, 
and then exclaimed, in language which has been almost literally preserved, 
‘What would ye, my friends? Why do ye murmur that we do not break 
our vows and surrender the city to the Spaniards, a fate more horrible 
than the agony which she now endures? r tell you I have made an oath 
to hold the city, and may God give me strength to keep my oath! I can 
die but once; whether by your hands, the enemy’s or by the hand of God. 
My own fate is indifferent to me, not so that of the city entrusted to my 
care. I know that we shall starve, if not soon relieved; but starvation 
is preferable to the dishonored death which is the only alternative. Your 
menaces move me not; my life is at your disposal; here is my sword, 
plunge it into my breast, and divide my flesh among you. Take my body 
- appease your hunger, but expect no surrender, so long as I remain 
alive.”’ 

“The words of the stout burgomaster inspired a new courage in the 
hearts of those who heard him, and a shout of applause and defiance 
arose from the famishing but enthusiastic crowd. They left the place, 
after exchanging new vows of fidelity with their magistrate, and again 
ascended tower and battlement, to watch for the coming fleet. From the 
ramparts they hurled renewed defiance at the enemy. ‘Ye call us rat- 
eaters and dog-eaters,’ they cried, ‘and it is true. XS long, then, as ye 
hear dog bark or cat mew within the walls, ye may know that the cit 
holds out. And when all has perished but ourselves, be sure that we wi 
each devour our left arms, retaining our right to defend our women, our 
liberty, and our religion, against the foreign tyrant. Should God, in his 
wrath, doom us to destruction, and deny us all relief, even then will we 
maintain ourselves forever against your entrance. When the last hour 
has come, with our hands we will set fire to the city and perish, men, 
women, and children together, in the flames, rather than suffer our homes 
to be polluted and our liberties to be crushed.’} 

“The tempest came to their relief. A violent equinoctial gale, on the 
night of the lst and 2d of October, came storming from the north-west, 
shifting after a few hours full eight points, and then blowing still more 
violently from the south-west. The waters of the North Sea were piled 
in vast masses upon the southern coast of Holland, and then dashed furi- 
ously landward, the ocean rising over the earth, and sweeping with un- 
restrained power across the ruined dykes. 

“In the course of twenty-four hours, the fleet at North Aa, instead of 
nine inches, had more than two feet of water. No time was lost. The 
Kirk-way, which had been broken through, according to the Prince’s in- 
structions, was now completely overflowed, and the fleet sailed at mid- 
night, in the midst of the storm and darkness. A few sentinel vessels of 
the enemy challenged them as they steadily rowed towards Zoeterwoude. 
The answer was a flash from Boisot’s cannon, lighting up the black waste 
of waters. There was a fierce naval midnight battle; a strange spectacle 
among the branches of those quiet orchards, and with the chimney stacks 


* Jan Fruytiers. Hoofd, ix. 379. Meteren, v. 94. 
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of half-submerged farm houses rising around the contending vessels.* 
The neighboring village of Zoeterwoude shook with the discharges of the 
Zealanders’ cannon, and the Spaniards assembled in that fortress knew 
that the rebel Admiral was at last afloat and on his course. The enemy’s 
vessels were soon sunk, their crews hurled into the waves. On went the 
fleet, sweeping over the broad waters which lay between Zoeterwoude and 
Zwieten. As they approached some shallows, which led into the great 
mere, the Zealanders dashed into the sea, and with sheer strength shoul- 
dered every vessel through. Two obstacles lay still in their path—the 
forts of Zoeterwoude and Lammen, distant from the city five hundred and 
two hundred and fifty yards respectively. Strong redoubts, both well 
supplied with troops and artillery, they were likely to give a rough recep- 
tion to the light flotilla, but the panic, which had hitherto driven their 
foes before the advancing patriots, had reached Zoeterwoude. Hardly 
was the fleet in sight, when the Spaniards, in the early morning, poured 
out from the fortress, and fled precipitately to the left, along a road which 
led in a westerly direction towards the Hague. Their narrow path was 
rapidly vanishing in the waves, and hundreds sank beneath the constantly 
deepening and treacherous flood. The wild Zealanders, too, sprang from 
their vessels — the crumbling dyke, and drove their retreating foes 
into the sea. They hurled their harpoons at them, with an accuracy ac- 
quired in many a polar chase ; a plunged into the waves in the keen 
pursuit, attacking them with boat-hook and dagger. The numbers who 
thus fell beneath these corsairs, who neither gave nor took quarter, were 
never counted, but probably not less than a thousand perished. The rest 
effected their escape to the Hague.t 

“The Admiral, stepping ashore, was welcomed by the magistracy, and 
a solemn procession was immediately formed. Magistrates and citizens, 
wild Zealanders, emaciated burgher guards, sailors, soldiers, women, 
children,—nearly every living person within the walls,—all repaired, 
without delay, to the great church, stout Admiral Boisot leading the way. 
The starving and heroic city, which had been so firm in its resistance to 
an earthly king, now bent itself in humble gratitude before the King of 
kings. After prayers, the whole vast congregation joined in the thanks- 
giving hymn. Thousands of voices raised the song, but few were able to 
carry it to its conclusion, for the universal emotion, deepened by the 
music, became too full for utterance. The hymn was abruptly suspended, 
while the multitude wept like children. 

“ After a brief interval of repose, Leyden had regained its former posi- 
tion. The Prince, with advice of the estates, had granted the city, asa 
reward for its sufferings, a ten-days’ annual fair, without tolls or taxes,} 
and as a further senaileonitina of the gratitude entertained by the people 
of Holland and Zealand, for the heroism of its citizens, it was resolved 
that an Academy or University should be forthwith established within 
their walls. The University of Leyden, afterwards so illustrious, was 
thus founded in the very darkest period of the country’s struggle.” 


We quote, as a further specimen of the author’s manner, the contrast 
between Don John of Austria, and William of Orange. 
“There stood the young conqueror of Lepanto, his brain full of schemes, 


his heart full of hopes, on the threshold of the Netherlands, at the en- 
trance to what he believed the most brilliant chapter of his life—schemes, 
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hopes, and visions, doomed spotty to fade before the cold reality with 
which he was to be confronted. Throwing off his disguise after reaching 
Luxemburg, the youthful paladin stood confessed. His appearance was 
as romantic as his origin and his exploits. Every contemporary chroni- 
cler, French, Spanish, Italian, Flemish, Roman, have dwelt upon his per- 
sonal beauty and the singular fascination of his manner.* dymmetzical 
features, blue eyes of great vivacity, and a profusion of bright curling 
hair, were combined with a person not much above middle height, but 
perfectly well proportioned. Owing to a natural peculiarity of his head, 
the hair fell backward from the temples, and he had acquired the habit 
of pushing it from his brows. The custom became a fashion among the 
host of courtiers, who were but too happy to glass themselves in so brilliant 
a mirror. As Charles the Fifth, on his journey to Italy to assume the 
iron crown, had caused his hair to be clipped close, as a remedy for the 
headaches with which, at that momentous epoch, he was tormented, 
bringing thereby close-shaven polls into extreme fashion; so a mass of 
hair pushed backward from the temples, in the style to which the name of 
John of Austria was appropriated, became the prevailing mode wherever 
the favorite son of the Emperor appeared.f 
Such was the last crusader whom the annals of chivalry were to know; 
the man who had humbled the Crescent as it had not been humbled since 
the days of the Tancreds, the Baldwins, the Plantagenets—yet, after all, 
what was this brilliant adventurer when weighed against the tranquil 
Christian champion whom he was to meet face to face? The contrast 
was striking between the real and the romantic hero. Don John had pur- 
sued and achieved glory through victories with which the world was ring- 
ing; William was slowly compassing a country’s emancipation through a 
series of defeats. He moulded a commonwealth and united hearts with 
as much contempt for danger as Don John had exhibited in scenes of 
slave-driving and carnage. Amid fields of blood, and webs of tortuous 
intrigue, the brave and subtle son of the Emperor pursued only his own 
objects. Tawdry schemes of personal ambition, conquests for his own 
benefit, impossible crowns for his own wearing, were the motives which 
impelled him, and the prizes which he sought. fis existence was feverish, 
fitful, and passionate. ‘Tranquil amid the raging billows,’ according to 
his favorite device, the father of his country waved aside the diadem 
which for him had neither charms nor eyo 4 Their characters were 
as contrasted as their persons. The curled darling of chivalry seemed a 
outh at thirty-one. Spare of figure, plain in apparel, benignant, but 
rd of countenance, with temples bared by anxiety as much as by 
his helmet, earnest, almost devout in manner, in his own words, ‘ Calvus 
et Calvinista,’} William of Orange was an old man at forty-three. 


XI. Notes on Central America; particularly the States of Honduras 
and San Salvador: their geography, topography, climate, popula- 
tion, resources, productions, &c., and the proposed Honduras Inter- 
Oceanic Railway. By E. G. Squier, formerly Chargé d’ Affaires 
of the United States to the Republics of Central America. With 


‘ — vi. 119. Bentivoglio, etc., 218. Brantome, ii. 150. Strada, x. 509. J. R. Tassis, 
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original Maps and Illustrations. New York: Harpers. Philadel- 
phia: Lippincott & Co. 1855. pp. 393. 


The President has just recognized the ambassador of the Rivas-Walker 
government of Nicaragua, and sent a message to Congress on the subject 
of our relations with Central America. The consequences of these moye- 
ments it is impossible for human foresight to discern. They may be 
amongst the most serious and important that even our Republic has ever 
been concerned in. Meanwhile Central America is becoming the most 
interesting of countries; the war in Europe having terminated, as if to 
give the world the opportunity for concentrating its attention upon the 
next great highway of its progress. 

Mr. Squier’s book, therefore, comes at a moment when it is likely to be 
received with much interest. There is much in it to deserve that interest 
for its own sake. There is an earnest life and movement, a constant faith 
in the future of our republic, a comprehensiveness of view, and the results 
of considerable study. Mr. Squier quotes the titles of eighty books and 
pamphlets on Central America, “all of which,” he says, “are in my 
possession, or have been consulted by me, in the course of my investiga- 
tions.” We must not be understood as endorsing Mr. Squier’s politics, 
or his anthropological speculations, though we believe, with him, that 
there is a great deal in races of men. 

On the subject of the Honduras Inter-oceanic Railway, Mr. S. is enthu- 
siastic. There are, as the reader knows, three great bays on the eastern 
coast of North America, south of the United States, corresponding to 
three great indentations of the coast; the Gulf of Mexico, the Bay of 
Honduras, and most southerly, the Bay of Guatimala. From one or other 
of these indentations must start the railway of communication with the 
Pacific coast, California, and Asia. From the Bay of Guatimala the well- 
known Panama railroad is made; the Tehuantepec route beginning in 
the Gulf of Mexico. We will quote some passages from Mr. Squier, in 
regard to his favorite road. The Bay of Honduras, the central one of 
the three, it will be understood, corresponds to a similar indentation on 
the Pacific side, making the distance from Puerto Cabellos, on the Atlan- 
tic side, to a point near La Union on the Pacific, only 160 miles: 

In the year 1850, while occupying the position of Diplomatic Repre- 
sentative of the United States in Central America, it became requisite for 
me to visit the Bay of Fonseca, which has a commanding geographical 

osition between the States of Nicaragua and San Salvador, on the Pacific 
ean. During my residence at the port of La Union, my attention was 
arrested by the circumstance that portions of this bay were swept by 
strong winds from the north, leading me to infer that there must exist an 
interruption in the great mountain chain of the Cordilleras, which other- 
wise would interpose an impassable barrier to the winds blowing from 
that direction. This inference was strengthened on learning that the 
north winds prevailed only during the period of their continuance on the 
Atlantic coast, and was confirmed by the additional circumstance that the 
current of wind reaching the Pacific, was only felt over a very narrow 
space, not exceeding ten miles in breadth. It was with no surprise, there- 
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fore, on ascending the volcano of Conchagua, which rises above the port 
of La Union, that I turned my glass to the northward, and saw that the 
mountains of Honduras seemed to be completely interrupted in that 
direction. 

Then, this fact only interested me, as a remarkable feature in the 
general physical character of the country: nor was it until the autumn 
of 1852, that I was led to reflect upon it, in connection with the subject of 
inter-oceanic communications. At this time the practical examination of 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, with reference to the construction of a rail- 
way between the seas, had resulted in establishing the fact of the total 
absence of adequate ports for the purpose upon both oceans. The project 
of a communication at that point had, moreover, become involved, politi- 
cally, to such a degree that Fittle hope could be entertained of its success- 
ful prosecution, until a new and permanent order of things should be 
established in Mexico, a result which the previous history of that country 
gave no warrant for anticipating as likely to happen for many years. 

The unwilling conviction was consequently forced upon the public 
mind that, in order to reach California, it would continue to be necessary 
to follow the_tedious and circuitous route by way of the Isthmus of 
Panama. 

It was then that the observations which I had made at La Union, 
induced me to inquire if there might not be a feasible railway route across 
the continent, terminating on the Bay of Fonseca, in reference to which, 
and on other grounds, I had ventured the prediction that, ‘from its posi- 
tion and capacity, it must ultimately become the great emporium of trade 
and the centre of enterprise upon that side of the continent.’ I soon 
found that, as early as 1540, the officers of the Spanish crown had dis- 

‘eovered a favorable passage between the seas upon this very line, and 
that they had founded the city of Comayagua, ‘midway between the 
oceans,’ for the purpose of obtaining ‘an easy communication between 
the Atlantic and Pacific,’ by means of which ‘much sickness, and waste 
of human life, and many of the‘fatigues and privations which were expe- 
rienced in the journey from Nombre de Dios to Panama would be avoided.’ 

On presenting my views upon the subject to a few personal friends 
and public-spirited gentlemen, it was determined to incur the expense of 
verifying them, by a direct and careful examination of the country in 
question. I at once proceeded to organize a competent corps of recon- 
naissance for the purpose, and was fortunate enough to secure the co-ope- 
ration and assistance of several gentlemen of acknowledged scientific and 

ractical ability. It will not be invidious to mention the names of Lieut. 
W. N. Jerrers, U. S. N., late Assistant Professor of Mathematics in the 
United States Naval Academy; Dr. 8S. W. WoopHovusz, whose qualifica- 
tions in the field had been fully tested in the Government Expedition to 
the Colorado of California, under command of Captain Sitgreaves; and 
Mr. D. C. Hrrcucocx, who accompanied the party as draughtsman. 

_The expedition sailed from the United States in the month of Feb- 
ruary, 1853, and in the month of April following, commenced its opera- 
tions in the field, taking the Bay of Fonseca as its. point of departure. 
The accuracy of my previous inferences was speedily and fully verified, 
as will appear in the pages which follow. A line of observations and 
barometrical admeasurements was carried completely across the continent 
by Lieut. Jeffers. A similar line was carried from Leon de Nicaragua to 
the city of Comayagua, in Honduras, by Dr. Woodhouse ; and another by 
myself, from Comayagua to the town of Santa Rosa, in the extreme west- 
ern border of Honduras, thence to the city of San Salvador, in the State 
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of the same name, and afterward throughout the length of that State, 
from Sonsonate to the port of La Union, our point of departure. 

It is upon the observations made, and the facts collected in the pro- 
ress of this reconnaissance, and in conducting the negotiations resulting 
rom it, that the hurried memoir herewith presented, is principally founded. 

And here I am free to say, that it was my original intention to confine it 
to a simple rece of the Map of Honduras and San Salvador which 
accompanies this volume ; and I have only been led to give it its present 
extension and form, from the conviction that the public interest in these 
hitherto little known yet prospectively important States would hardly be 
satisfied with a mere detail of their physical features and characteristics. 

In fact, so far as the United States are concerned, the great desideratum 
is a route as far to the northward as possible; and whether it be by water or 
railway, adequate ports on both seas are indispensable requisites. With- 
out these, there can be neither facility nor security of communication ; 
and every mile to the southward of the latitude of New Orleans which 
any route may lie, adds two miles to the aggregate distance between the 
Atlantic States and California, Oregon, the Sandwich Islands, and the great 
centres of Oriental trade which are now opening to our enterprise. 

Any route, therefore, which shall best conform to these conditions, 
viz., a high latitude and good ports, has not only the first claim on the 
public attention and support, but will, in the end, supersede all others. 

Two important facts are to be observed in tracing this line: 

I. That the valleys of the Humuya and Goascoran, in conjunction with 
the central plain of Comayagua, constitute a great transverse valley ex- 
tending from sea to sea, completely cutting through the chain of the Cor- 
dilleras. 

II. That this great transverse valley or natural cut extends due north 
and south, and permits the location of the proposed road so that, in its 
whole course, it will scarcely deviate five miles from a right line. 

These natural conditions, not less than capacious, safe, and altogether 
unexceptionable harbors at both extremities, and a country eminently 
salubrious, distinguish this line as combining the obvious and primary 
requisites for an adequate and permanent inter-oceanic communication to 
a degree which has no parallel in any project which has yet been pre- 
sented to public consideration. 


In regard to the ports at either end of the road, Mr. Squier says of 
Puerto Caballos: 


The port, or rather bay, is of a large capacity, being not less than nine 
miles in circumference. Its depth is ample, ranging, for more than two- 
thirds of its area, from four to twelve fathoms, with secure holding-ground. 
Toward its northern shore the depth of water is greatest; and by the 
construction of docks, sixty feet in length, the largest ocean-steamers may 
enter, and receive and land gig gt and cargo more easily than in the 
docks of New York, inasmuch as, in this portion of the Bay of Honduras, 
the rise and fall of the tide is almost imperceptible. 

Connected with the port or bay is a large salt-water lagoon, upward 
of two miles in length, by about a mile and a quarter broad, of equal 
depth of water with the port itself. 

The winds which prevail on the north coast of Honduras are from 
the north-east, north, and north by west, from all of which the port is 
feces protected. West and south-west winds are scarcely known, and 
are furthermore entirely cut off from the port by the high hills and moun- 


tains skirting the coast in that direction. 
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In regard to the Bay of Fonseca, he observes: 


The magnificent Bay of Fonseca, the western terminus of the pro- 
posed oon te beyond dispute, the finest port, or, rather, ‘ constellation 
of ports,’ on the entire Pacific coast of America. It is fifty miles in length 
by about thirty in vig width, perfectly protected, and contains two 
or three large islands, offering inner ports with ample water, and admi- 
rable sites for towns and commercial and manufacturing establishments 
of all kinds. The three States of San Salvador, Honduras, and Nicaragua 
touch upon it. Honduras, however, has far the largest front on the bay. 
The port of La Union, in the subordinate bay of the same name, is the 
principal port of San Salvador. Its trade last year amounted to some- 
thing over $500,000, and the revenues to about $100,000. The principal 
port of Honduras is Amapala, on the island of Tigre. It is a free port, 
and is rapidly advancing in importance, its population and trade havin 
doubled within the past two years. An American company has erec 

on the island a large steam.saw, planing, and shingle-mill, which is now 
in active and effective operation. This company is ready to contract for 
supplying cross-ties and lumber of all kinds for the construction of the 
Pacific section of the road, and for its various dependent edifices, such as 
stations, dép6ts, etc. 

The chart of the Bay of Fonseca, from the survey made by Sir Ed- 
ward Belcher, under the instructions of the British government, and pub- 
lished under the authority of the Admiralty, precludes the necessity for 
any farther account of this remarkable bay, which seems to have been 
marked out by the Creator as the ultimate centre of the commerce of the 
Pacific. Salubrious, surrounded by a country of illimitable agricultural 
resources, and with rich and exhaustless coal, gold, and silver mines in- 
land ; abounding in fine fish, including excellent oysters, etc., ete.; in 
short, possessing all the necessaries for sustaining a large and prosperous 
population, the Bay of Fonseca is unrivaled in its adaptation for a ter- 
minus of a great work of universal utility like the one proposed. 


As to the important question of the summit, he says: 


The summit may be overcome at two passes, neither of which varies 
the route materially from a right line, viz., the pass of Rancho Chiquito, 
followed by the mule-path, and that of Guajoca. 

The summit at the former pass is three hundred and ninety-two feet 
above Lamani, to be overcome in six miles, which gives a grade of sixty-five 
feet to the mile. From Rancho Chiquito to Rancho Grande the distance is 
eight miles, and the descent five hundred feet, involving a grade of sixty-two 
feet six inches to the mile. These are the maximum or heaviest grades on 
the entire road. Nowhere else do they exceed forty feet to the mile. 

The distances from New York to San Francisco are given by Lt. Maury 
—that across the continent being added—thus : 

The distance across the continent at Panama is fifty-four statute 
miles, at Nicaragua one hundred and eighty-four, at Honduras one hun- 
dred and sixty, at Tehuantepec one hundred and a Accordingly, 
the total distances are, from New York to San Francisco, via Panama, 


five thousand two hundred and fifty-four miles ; Nicaragua, four thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-four miles; Honduras, four thousand three hun- 
dred and sixty miles; Tehuantepec, four thousand three hundred and 
eighty-six miles. 

Mr. Squier closes as follows : 

Iam perfectly aware that there are many whose interests and preju- 
dices will 


lead them to denounce all these estimates as bold and unfound- 
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ed assertions. But sooner or later the road through to Honduras will be 
built, and I am willing to risk my judgment on the practical issue, viz. : 

That its construction will be effected at a cost not exceeding $7,000,000; 
that its average revenues for the first four years of its working will not be 
less than $2,000,000 per annum; and, finally, that it will effect an aver- 
age saving of time over existing routes of not less than seven days in the 
voyage between New York and California. 


It will be understood, that while the railroad is Mr. Squier’s grand 
idea, there is a great variety of other information in this interesting vol- 
ume. 


XII. Life in Brazil; or, A Journal of a Visit to the Land of the 
Cocoa and the Palm. With an Appendix, containing Illustrations 
of ancient South American Arts, &c. By»Thomas Ewbank. With 
over one hundred illustrations. New York: Harpers. 1856. pp. 469. 


Mr. Ewbank is well known as having been at the head of the Patent- 
Office. His travels are lively and generally agreeable, and we have no 
doubt of their accuracy. 

We quote from the Introduction, the author’s view of Romanism, after 
seeing it where it has not been modified by Protestantism : 


Iam told that I should have kept silence on ecclesiastical matters ; that 
it is improper for laymen to meddle with them. I can only say I did not 
go out of my way to find them. In Brazil, religion, or that which is socalled, 
meets you every where; you can do nothing, observe nothing, without be- 
ing confronted by it in one shape or another. It is a leading feature in 
public and private life. Festivals and processions constitute the chief 
amusements of the masses—are their principal sports and pastimes, during 
which the saints themselves come out oF their sanctuaries, and, with 
— and people, take part in the general frolic. To pass by them would 

omitting the most popular acts, and neglecting the favorite actors in 
the national drama. 

I have occasionally commented freely on facts, but I have distorted 
none—not one; nor have I forgotten that South American superstitions 
were once common, and that their rejection by our ancestors is of no re- 
mote date. The world is still a “‘ragged school.”’ Of the races and nations 
that make up its classes, few have got through the horn-book of knowl- 
edge ; and it is certain they never can be seated on the same form in re- 
ligion any more than in arts, sciences, and civil polity. The dogma of 
uniformity is opposed to the organic law of diversity. 

In whatever light the physique of Romanism may appear to others, it 
is full of interestto me. Almost as purely heathen as before the advent of 
Christ, it is a living and luminous exponent of pagan histories and cere- 
monies. Restore the old terms “temples” and “ gods” for ‘ churches” 
and “saints” (they are strictly synonymous,) and there is scarcely aught 
in it but what was in common use, ages before the times of the Ceesars. 
Churches, their internal arrangements and accessories, their store-rooms 
for machinery, chests and closets for dresses, ornaments, insignia, and 
jewels belonging to the images ; artists to take charge of and repair these ; 
several shrines located in one temple, forms of worship at them, candles 
on the altars, mass-bells, vows, penance, flagellation, pilgrimages, pocket 
and household images; the various orders of priests, of monks and nuns, 
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habits of the priests, rosaries, the Inquisition and its tortures, the ton- 
sure, ex votos, holy water and its applications, professional attributes 
of saints, bodily cures wrought by and character of miracles ascribed 
to them, &c., all belong to classic and anterior epochs. Bulls of ex- 
communication and commination, involving confiscation of property and 
death, are versions of those issued against Alcibiades and other alleged 
heretics ; so, also, exceptions taken by enlightened Romanists to such 
wholesale cursing are finely illustrated by Theano, who excused herself, 
saying she was “‘a priestess for prayer and not for execration.” 

tis impossible to witness for the first time ecclesiastical pageants without 
calling to mind the same things established by the Gentiles, and which 
constituted a cherished source of their entertainments. Now, as then, 
the business of a city is ever and anon arrested, its streets are swept and 
strewed with leaves, the fronts of the houses decked with evergreens and 
drapery, women and children throng the windows, country people flock 
in to the sight, and groups of both sexes are every where waiting for it. 
At length appear full-sized statues painted to the life, mounted on plat- 
forms, and ioe in triumph on men’s shoulders, amid crowds of officials 
in their varied costumes. Mitred pontiffs, with their trains held up by 
pages, walk under canopies, ——— by civil magistrates and escor- 
ted by battalions of soldiers, the whole preceded and followed by cohorts 
of priests, monks, lay-brothers, and acolytes, with music, banners, flam- 
beaux, staves, censers, symbols on poles, &c., while from the mixed masses 
of spectators proceed sotto voce remarks, reverend and profane, as each 
wooden deity and its perspiring supporters pass by. What is all this but 
a continuation of the pomps of Isis and Cybele—of festivals celebrated 
in honor of the gods and goddesses of Egypt, Assyria, Asia Minor, Car- 
thage, Greece, and old Rome? Similar scenes and performers at Nineveh, 
Babylon, Corinth, Delphos, and Athens pass literally before one ; at least 
so it seemed when the sight first opened upon me in Rio. 

I believe Romanism, as it exists in Brazil and South America generally, 
to be a barrier to progress, compared to which other obstacles are ied 
and there are native statesmen alive to the fact ; but, incorporated as it is 
with the habits and thoughts of the people; transfused, as it were, through 
their very bones and marrow, unless some Kempis or Fénélon, Luther or 
Ronge, arise to purify it, generations must pass before the scales drop 
from their eyes, and they become mentally free. 


The following is Mr. Ewbank’s description of the City Park: 


16th. Devoted the day to the City Park—o Passeio Publico—an irreg- 
ular piece of ground, extending some three hundred feet along the Bay. 
It is enclosed by high walls, on which are vases for flowers at regular 
distances. Gravel-walks cut up the ground into fancy plots, on which 
tropical shrubbery and trees luxuriate. Here is the entrance, in Rua do 
Passeio, opening on a wide path that runs straight through the middle 
to the Bay. Let usstep in. As we proceed, the view at either hand be- 
comes more and more confined by the foliage. Arriving near the end of 
the walk, a triangular pyramid of granite thirty or more feet high, rises on 
each side from a basin of water. An oval cartouch on one has the in- 
scription, ‘‘ A Saudade do Rio ;” on the other is, ‘“‘ Ao Amor do Publico.” 
The Passeio was completed and presented to the city by a wealthy mer- 
chant on retiring from it to end his days in Portugal. In the first in- 
scription he gave expression to his patriotic feelings in a sentiment not 
easily translated. e have no word, nor half a dozen words, equivalent 
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to “Saudade.” It not only implies remembrance and good-will, but a 
doting upon and a yearning after an object. It includes every thing that 
affection can desire for the absent, and hence is in common use in the 
correspondence of relatives and lovers. 

The prospect is still limited within the walls, and will be until we as- 
cend one of those two flights of marble steps facing us, which converge 
‘to a platform above. The triangular space between them has been taste- 
fully improved. An artificial mound, covered with cactus plants and ver- 
dure, is built against the wall; a basin of water is confined in front by an 
antique-fashioned rim of highly-wrought granite. At the foot of the 
mound, two bronze crocodiles, partly concealed by shrubbery, turn their 
heads to each other, and, resting them on the beach, throw jets of water 
from their nostrils. Above the mound rises a fanciful terminus, on which 
are carved the crown and arms of Portugal, and beneath them a bust of 
Diana in relief. 

We ascend the stairs; the handsome balusters are iron, the hand-rails 
bronze. Reaching the platform, a pretty fountain-device arrests atten- 
tion on the back of the wall, on whose front we have below been contem- 
plating Diana and her crescent. A Cupid grasps in his right hand an 
inverted tortoise by its tail, and from the struggling creature’s mouth the 
jet falls into a small granite barrel. In his left hand the little laughing 
god holds a scroll, the motto on which can not be surpassed. s if anti- 
cipating rebuke for torturing the testudo, he exclaims, “ Sow util inda 
brincanda !””—though playing, I am useful. ‘“ And so you are,” I told 
him, as I plunged a tin tumbler, standing near, into the sparkling fluid. 

And now, by simply turning round, we are on a terrace close to the 
Bay, which, for its beauty and enchanting prospects, if any where equaled, 
cannot be excelled. Three hundred feet long, forty-five wide, paved with 
white and colored marble; inclosed by low walls, in which are continuous 
seats, except where interrupted by short columns bearing flower-vases, 
and both columns, backs ona fronts of seats—the whole interior surfaces 
of the walls—lined with painted and enameled tiles. Near each extrem- 
ity of the promenade, a light octagonal structure offers shelter from the 
sun’s rays, and seats for all who choose to enter. Stairs here also com- 
municate with the garden. A spirited Mercury, with his caduceus ele- 
vated, stands at the head of one flight, and the god of music, with his 
lyre, at the other. Both are in bronze, of the natural size, and, with the 
rest of the works in metal, were brought from Portugal. 

Here the eye takes in the islands of Cobras and Villegagnon, the lower 
bey, entrance of the harbour, and the open sea beyond, ships coming in, 
others going out; at the-right, Boto-Fogo, Cattete, and the Corcovado ; 
on the left, the hills of Nictherohy, down to the rocks and Fort of Santa 
Cruz. Small gulls whirl round and light on the water near you, pigeons 
are running along the beach as if they here acquire aquatic tastes, boys 
are playing in the surf, and canoes, skiffs, and crafts of all descriptions 
are moving over the water. 


The following illustration of Shakspeare is good : 


Locks and keys were once common auricular pendents, and are still 
sometimes seen. Dofia L———, a lady of my acquaintance, wears the 
lock at the right ear, and the key at the left. Others have both at 
each ear. The sentiment embodied in the device is apparent—lock up 
what you hear. Thus Othello to Emilia: 


There’s money for your pains ; 
I pray you turn the key, and keep our counsel. 
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Warburton, not aware that ear-jewels in these forms were once common, 
makes a mistake worthy of Dogberry himself, in attempting to eluci- 
date the following observation of that learned dignitary: ‘‘ And also the 
watch heard them talk of one Deformed ; they say, he wears a key in his 
ear, and a lock hanging by it.” On this the bishop remarks; ‘“ They 
heard the conspirators satirize the Fashion: whom they took to be a man 
surnamed Deformed. This the constable applies with exquisite humor to 
the courtiers, in a description of one of the most fantastical fashions of 
that time—the men wearing rings in their ears, and indulging a favorite 
lock of hair, which was brought before and tied with ribbons, and called 
a love-lock.”’? Malone has a note to the same effect. I am not aware that 
any commentator has properly explained the passage. 


We dare not quote all that Mr. Ewbank says of the morals of the 
priests ; but will give a few of the most general statements: 


I did not intend to say a word on the morals of the priests, but hear- 
ing so much as I do daily, it is impossible to refrain. e depth of their 
pollution I should not have suspected, nor would any stranger, unless in 
a similar position with myself to have his eyes opened. The followin 
language of an enlightened native is not introduced to denounce indi- 
viduals, but the system that makes them what they are. ‘The priesthood 
of this country is superlatively corrupt. It is impossible for men to be 
worse. In the churches they appear to be respectable and devout, but 
their secret crimes have made this city a Sodom; there are, of course, 
honorable exceptions, but they are very few.’ An old inhabitant of Rio, 
who has neither inducement nor disposition to misrepresent the country 
or its morals, added, ‘Every word is true, and much more than you can 
well conceive.’ He continued, ‘ With country priests concubinage is 
irereel, and, if possible, they are worse than the ‘sacred crowns’ of 

e city !* 

on whose authority would not be questioned if it were prudent 
to give his name, observes, ‘They are assuredly the most licentious and 
profligate part of the community. The exceptions are rare indeed.’ 

In all sects and countries immoral clergymen are found, but in Brazil 
evils consequent on the celibacy of the priesthood are admitted to be 
general, and of the most revolting character. It is believed that the 
cesar will be compelled eventually to carry out the intentions of 

e late regent Felijao—suppress every convent, and adopt the system 
of the Greek Church in requiring priests, other than bishops, to marry. 


Here are some glimpses of a nunnery: 


On reaching the foot of the hill, we observed, on the opposite side of 
the street, one of the heavy doors of the Ajuda Convent open, and step- 
ped into a paved area around which the dark walls arise. Of the two 
tiers of windows, the lowest is fifteen feet from the ground, and all en- 
— with massive gratings that remind one of the condemned cells of 

ewgate. 

We strolled to the farther extremity of the same side of the square, 
where there was a similar machine, and near it a strong door with a small 
brass plate, full of minute holes, through which the invisible abbess, or 
her deputies, can see who stands without. Casually touching this door, it 
yielded to slight pressure. Here was a temptation to step into a nunnery, 
for none but our two selves were within the spacious area. To have some 


* This term, derived from the tonsure, is applied in derision to all priests and friars, 
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color for pushing the hinged valve back, one of us gently knocked. No 
one answered, but some object behind moderately opposed its being open- 
ed. By little and little the opening was enlarged, and our courage with 
it. We squeezed in, when my companion, in a whisper, said, ‘This is 
the office of the portress. She has left for a moment, and, not dreamin 
of intruders, placed her old high-backed chair against the door. She’ 
return anon, and give the alarm if she find us here.’ 

But the way into the interior was not so clear as we imagined; still, 
we got a view of the machinery adopted in such places to prevent intru- 
sion and desertion. The small apartment opened into a large, long, and, 
verily, a strong one. A paved floor, high whitewashed walls, with no- 
thing to break their monotony or let in Licht, that we could see, save a 
single opening, eight feet square, and level with the ground. This com- 
municated with a wide and dim passage into which we could not get ; for 
there was no entering the large opening in front of which we stood. The 
stone wall through which it is cut is four feet thick, and on each side 
hangs a gauze curtain whose threads are inch bars of iron: those form- 
ing the woof pass through loops in the warp, and the ends of all are bu- 
ried in the granite blocks. The interstitial spaces are between three and 
four inches. A rather larger aperture is at the bottom, and through it 
small things are passed across on the blade of a wooden shovel, as ap- 
peared from one lying ready for the purpose. 

If, as is said, nuns are happy in their cells, for what purpose then, in 
lands where law prevails, are these massive walls, gratings, bolts, locks, 
and other devices? Even shackles, it is admitted, are not wanting in this 
i. No felon-prison can have a better system of securities. What al- 

iance can there be between the gentle, willing spirit of the Gospel and 
so much iron? Penal statutes suffice to prevent people from breaking in; 
what need of such devices, if not designed to keep those confined ea 
breaking out? These thoughts I addressed to my companion, who said I 
might stay till the door-keeper returned, and x her! In two minutes 
more we were in the street. Through what passage she had disappeared, 
after blocking her door, we could not imagine. 

The cloistered virgins of the Ajuda pass their lives in much the same 
way as their sisters of antiquity: separated from the world, from parental 
and family influence, dedicated to a goddess ‘Nossa Senhora de Ajuda,’ 
donning a particular habit, their initiation accompanied by cutting off 
their hair, vowing chastity, and subject to death for its violation, strictly 
secluded, extraordinary means employed to prevent their communicating 
without the walls that enclose them, under the surveillance of a matron 
and a system of espionage that sifts out their very thoughts, subject to 
the control and punishment of the bishop, no male persons allowed to 
visit them except those interested in retaining them, and permitted to 
hold free converse with none else. 


It is well to face all difficulties resolutely. Here is what Mr. Ewbank 
thinks of the success of Protestant Missions in Brazil: 


The more-I see of this people, the more distant appears the success of 
any Protestant missions among them. Festivals are obstacles that can 
not easily be got rid of. The masses are too fond of them, and the na- 
tional pulse beats in unison with them; moreover, there are powerful 
classes interested in maintaining them. Sundays, too, are universal sea- 
sons of recreation. Ladies laugh outright at the seriousness and alleged 
long faces of English families passing to church as to a funeral. To see 
them is enough to make one pity them! Protestants, it is said, degene- 
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rate here. The British chapel never received a native convert, while 
monks have drawn members from it. The Episcopal Methodists have 
had a mission here for some years, and have abandoned it. There is no 
ground on which a missionary can meet the people. They avoid him as 
one with whom association is disreputable, and they entertain a feeling 
toward him bordering on contempt, arising from a rooted belief in his ig- 
norance and presumption. 

To preach against Romanism is as much treason against the state as 
attempting to introduce the republican form of government, but the 
_ of obstacles would probably be found in the reverence paid to 
the Virgin. 

Mary of Nazareth is the great goddess of Romanists. Her deifica- 
tion was no chance matter, but the deliberate adoption of a principle, 
which was too closely interwoven with the habits, thoughts, and feelings 
of ancient nations to be at once torn away. The most refined and the 
most illiterate of the heathen were steeped in Polytheism. Every system 
of worship had its goddesses as well as gods, the one being held as essen- 
tial as the other. fi was deemed the dictate of reason and of nature that 
females should have deosas, to whom they could prefer petitions peculiar 
to themselves, and such as they could not be induced to make known to 
male deities, and here was found a prime hindrance to the reception of 
Christianity. We can imagine how the high-minded Lucretias and Vir- 
ginas of Athens and Rome would be shocked at the proposition to transfer 
their ncaa in the most delicate matters from the mother of the gods to 
one whom they could at first only view as a Jewish bachelor. A Madonna 
was therefore held necessary by the early fathers of the Church, in order 
to overcome the scruples of the sex, poe 3 she was realized in the exalta- 
tion of Mary. Moreover, in making her ‘Queen of Heaven,’ the way 
was opened to associate with her other lady celestials, and to rival in that 
feature also the court of Jove. 


XIII. The Christian Life; its Hopes, its Fears, and its Close. By 
Thomas Arnold, D. D., Head-Master of Rugby School, and late 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. From the fifth London edition. 
Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1856. pp. 348. 


We have already expressed our cordial approbation of the former vol- 
ume of Dr. Arnold’s Lectures, with our view of his leading characteris- 
tics.* Having, as a special boon, a little space at command, we make 
one or two extracts from his clear and thoughtful writing. And first, on 
the nature of our Saviour’s teaching: 


But yet we cannot doubt, that what God has been pleased to preserve 
for us contains a full specimen, if I may so speak, of all our Lord’s teach- 
ing; it gives us something of what He said on every point where it con- 
cerned us to be taught by Him; it gives us also the proportions of His 
teaching ; by which I mean that it shows us what He laid most stress on, 
what He considered it of most importance to His disciples to have dwelt 
upon often. And when it is considered again, that our Lord’s teaching 
by common consent is to be found only in the Scriptures; that in no 
book or record of any kind is anything of it pretended to be given; there 
is an exceeding comfort in taking up that one small volume of the four 
Gospels, and considering that we’ there hold in our hands all that exists 


* No. XVI. pp. 701, 2. 
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of the teaching of our Lord and Saviour, and what we there possess, 
although He said, no doubt, a great many things besides, is yet a full im- 
pression of His mind respecting us; we have as to its virtue, though not 
as to its actual amount, His teaching perfectly. 

And its object is to save that which was lost: because they were as 
sheep not having a shepherd, therefore He was moved with compassion 
towards them, and began to teach them many things. It is not to make 
the wise wiser, or the good better; but to save those that were lost, to 
call the sinner to repentance. ‘The whole,’ said He, ‘need not a physi- 
cian.’ By which, and other such words, our Lord meant to show, that 
in order to take His teaching rightly, we must know ourselves to be such 
as we really are, and such as His teaching supposes us to be. That is, 
in coming to Him, we must not fancy that we have a knowledge and a 
goodness, imperfect indeed, but yet of some value, and requiring only to 
be improved and strengthened. We must come to Him as being shee 
without a shepherd—sheep gone astray; as sick men needing a physi- 
cian; these are His own figures ; or, without a figure we must come to 
Him as having no knowledge as to the great matter of saving our souls; 
as having no goodness that can abide God’s judgment. If we say that we 
see, our sin remaineth, 

This cannot be hard to got into that distinctly practical shape which 
immediately concerns us all. It is that we should consider what it is to 
be looked on by Christ our most merciful Saviour with compassion. How 
many things are then contained in it! Why should He look upon us 
with compassion, but because He knows to what end we are hastening? 
We are not sick, we are not hungry, we are not friendless, not in distress; 
= still Christ looks on us with compassion; we are very cheerful, ver 

ively, very happy ; our looks are bright, our step is quick, all seems we 
amongst us; yet He to whom all things are known looks on us with pity. 
There is an evil about us then which we dream not of; danger which we 
do not at all suspect. If Christ looks on us with compassion, ought we 
not to be afraid? 


We copy some truly evangelical remarks from a lecture on “The 
Peace of God :” 


I am persuaded that a sense of God’s love to us in Christ Jesus has 
absolutely no tendency to make us careless; on the contrary, it does truly 
tend to establish the law. A belief in God’s indifference to sin, in what 
is sometimes called His mercy, that is, His not caring for our evil deeds, 
because He makes such large allowance for the weakness of our nature, 
this of course would have a tendency to make us careless. But how to- 
tally different is a belief in God’s mercy generally to all who do evil, and 
a belief in His love for us individually! No man was ever tempted to 
neglect or displease another by his belief in that other person loving him. 
What we experience in our human relations shows this quite certainly. 
Mere easiness or lenity constantly excites in the minds of those to whom 
it is exercised, not gratitude but contempt. But totally different is this 
from the belief that we ourselves are loved; for that cannot but excite a 
feeling in return; it is not in human nature not to be moved by it, and 
in proportion to our belief in its reality must be our desire to return it. 

nd therefore the Apostle has well said, ‘ We love God because He 
first loved us.’ And it is quite certain that what we ordinarily want is a 
belief of God’s love to us; we do not realize to ourselves all that Christ’s 
death shows us of God’s love; we do not believe that our own single in- 
dividual soul is and ever has been the direct object of the infinite love of 
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the most high God. The evil one put into our minds something which 
may seem at first sight like it, but which is indeed infinitely different. 
He whispers, ‘God will not punish, we shall not surely die.’ How dif- 
ferent from the Christian truth: ‘God loves us, therefore why will we die?’ 
How different in its fruits, and how different also in itself, because the one 
says that God is careless or powerless, the other says that He is loving. 

This belief, this faith in God’s love shown or asap to us by Christ’s 
death, is the only way by which we can enjoy that peace of God which 
passeth all understanding. For it tells us that God is at peace with us 
already, we have only to be at peace with Him. It tells us that we may 
rely confidently on His help to overcome all our temptations, because He 
loves us. It tells us that it is His desire that we should be victorious, 
and have all things that we need in order to win the victory, because He 
loves us. It tells us that it is His desire that we should be with Him for- 
ever, because He loves us. 


On “ Approaching to God in Christ :” 


Now, first, do we feel the difficulty of obtaining faith to consist chiefly 
in our rrpenangen I think that this is the case rarely; I do not 
think that our minds repel the faith either of God or of Christ. There 
are no doubt exceptions to this, there are persons whose intellectual diffi- 
culties are great and intensely painful ; but I do not think that there are 
many. When we are told that God is very near to us, seeing all that we 
do, knowing all that we think; it is not, I think, that our understandings 
reject this as untrue, but that we find a difficulty somewhere or other in 
being impressed with its reality. We do not reject it, we do not dispute 
it; we admit it, but we do not in the Scripture sense of the word ‘ believe 
it’ The defect or the hindrance is not in our understandings; the most 
convincing arguments against atheism would not assist us; they would 
leave us where we are actually, with our understandings convinced, but 
not really believing. I should doubt whether there was any one in all 
this congregation who could not bear me witness, that to read books of 
evidences would not advance his state practically ; that he has at present 
no hindrance to his faith of such a kind as they would remove. His dif- 
ficulty is quite of another kind; he does not doubt that God is, but he 
cannot find Him. 

And can any tongue adequately describe the joy, when they who so 
watch at last behold the dawn? Not the sun—he is not yet risen,—but 
the gracious dawn. Most touching is the natural dawn at this summer 
season, when the forms of things first, and then their colors begin to 
a to us; and there is a stillness over everything, a freshness yet a 
calmness inexpressible, the preparation as it were for the brightness of 
the full day. That is the dawn when prayer becomes welcome, when God 
begins to be realized to our minds, when we think of Him as our loving 
Father, and so begin to feel towards Him as His children. This is the 
dawn; not the day, for that may still be distanu; the sun arises, when 
the beasts of the field get them away together, and lay them down in 
their dens, when evil haunts us no more, and Christ is seen face to face. 
But the dawn is brightening more and more unto the perfect day,—that 
is the Christian’s course when he is truly Christ’s, when he waits and is 
not weary. And what is their life on whom the dawn has so risen? May 
we not dwell upon it; enlarging only the a which is given in the 
text, and oie virtually includes, and more than includes, all that can 


be said in unfolding it? 
_ “The world seeth me no more, but ye see me; because I live, ye shall 
live also.” For a long time we saw Him not, any more than the world 
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saw Him; but now it is the dawn. What is it to have Christ become no 
more a name, nor a person of whom we read in the Bible, and who was 
on earth long ago; but One ever living, ever close to us, ever loving us, 
ever gracious unto us; the friend and the brother,—the words are per- 
mitted to us in the Scripture,—the friend and the brother of the youngest 
and the eldest ; who can feel for the griefs and the weaknesses of us all? 
We see Him that He is really alive; alive at God’s right hand, with all 
power in heaven and in earth; and because He lives we live also. Nota 
perfect life, in which there is no death nor anything like death; but we 
begin to feel that we too are not wholly dead, that there is a spiritual 
life in us also, derived from our communion with Christ; that we know 
what it is to forgive, what it is to be patient, what it is to deny ourselves, 
what it is to believe, and to hope, and to love. These are life, or the 
seeds of life, at any rate, they will be ripened when the sun is risen; but 
they are quickened, they live under the dawn. Christ’s Spirit is con- 
sciously within us, we are not perfectly but in some degree, not always, 
yet surely sometimes, spiritually minded. 


XIV. Memoir of Reginald Heber, D. D., Bishop of Calcutta. By 
his Widow. Abridged by a Clergyman. Boston: Jewett & Co. 
Philadelphia: Parry & McMillan. 1856. pp. 348. 


“This volume is an abridgment of Mrs. Heber’s work, retaining every- 
thing essential to give a true and consecutive view of the Bishop’s valu- 
able life. With the exception of a few pieces of devotional poetry, an 
occasional brief remark which might throw light on the context, or a 
connecting link to preserve the chain of the narrative, no additions have 
been made.” 

We can hardly agree with the compiler of this Abridgment, that Bishop 
Heber is not well known and appreciated in this country. His character 
was just the one for popularity; few men of the same average quality 
as to talent, acquirement, and piety, have attained it in so wide a range; 
for Reginald Heber is famous in three quarters of the world. He had 
the mild glow of taste and fancy in scholarship, without the overwhelming 
genius which excites opposition ; the learning which is sufficient, without 
arousing envy; the genial temper which makes friends every where; 
piety of that type which excites most approbation and admiration, with 
the least objection; an interesting, elegant, cultivated, loveable man; a 
brave and sincere Christian. He deserved to be loved and honored, and 
to an unusual degree in this world of imperfect adjustments, it has been so. 

We are glad, however, to see the publication of this Abridgment. It 
can do nothing but good to preserve the memory of such a man fresh to 
the coming generation. : 


XV. A Life hid with Christ in God. Being a Memoir of Susan 
Allibone. Chiefly compiled from her Diary and Letters. By Alfred 
Lee, Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Delaware. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. 1856. pp. 592. 


The severest critic would be disarmed by this book. A life so gentle, 
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so good, so full of charity and piety, written in so excellent a spirit, and 
everything, both in subject and author, filled far more with those excellent 
qualities in which Christians are fully agreed, than with those matters 
about which they differ now, but which, after they have been a few cen- 
turies in heaven, they will not be able to recollect at all. 

That this lady was “a true Episcopalian,” as the bishop says, was right. 
We do not know that we shall have a more unexceptionable opportunity 
for defining the difference between one who loves his own Church, and 
one who is a sectarian in religion. It is very simple, though so often 
confused in the mind, or rather, perhaps, the heart, of bigotry and latitu- 
dinarianism. The illustration and the elucidation will perhaps be best 
found in a truly cultivated and Christian family. We do not mean by 
this to defend the existence of sects or schism, a matter about which we 
have our own private opinion. But we take the one Church universal, 
de facto, as we find it, and the question is, How ought an humble and 
devoted Christian to feel and act, who finds himself a member of one of 
the branches of the Church which he sincerely believes to be a true one, 
and which he either thinks to be nearer the apostolic model than any 
other, or at least to be better adapted to fulfil the true office of a Church, 
than any other accessible to him? We say that he can learn, if he bea 
member of a family which he loves better than any other family on earth, 
for whose welfare he toils, and which is to him the pleasant home to which 
he retires from all the world. Does this make him indifferent to the wel- 
fare of other families, narrow in his views, unneighborly, hard-hearted, 
unsocial? Notif he loves his neighbor as himself, as the Great Law 
requires him to do. In point of fact, everybody knows that the best and 
most loving inmate of a home, is the kindest and best friend beyond that 
home. 

There are two evils and absurdities then to be avoided. One is what 
Dr. Tyng calls the “ hard-shell” theory, viz.: that there is but one family, 
and that all the rest are illegitimate herds of human beings, whom God 
hath not set in families, and none of whom have the blessing of the 
Abrahamic covenant, “to thee and to thy seed after thee.” The other 
has been exemplified most amazingly and on the most extravagant scale, 
in many members of our own branch of the Presbyterian family, who 
have held it as a duty of enlarged and comprehensive benevolence, to 
give all one’s means to other churches, as it would be narrow and 
illiberal to take care of our own. 

Miss Allibone exemplified our statement, as the following extracts will 
show: 

She happily exhibited that most desirable combination of zealous, 
affectionate preference for her pwn communion, with genuine, large- 
hearted sympathy towards all who ‘loved the Lord Jesus Christ in sin- 
cerity.’ herever she recognized the image of Christ, she looked upon 
it with pleasure and gratitude. Truly Catholic were her feelings towards 
all Christian bodies who held the great Head. Yet while full of charitable 
allowance for honest differences of opinion, she could never connive at the 
confounding of truth and error, nor surrender her own convictions of the 
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teachings of the word of God. She was at once the faithful, loving child 
of her own Church, and the liberal, candid, fellow-disciple of all whom 
she felt to be brethren in like precious faith. Narrow, intolerant bigotry, 
and lax indifference, were alike foreign to her character. Her preference 
for her own household of faith never made her blind to the excellences 
of real Christians of other names. 

‘It drew tears of gratitude and es from my eyes to witness so 
many proofs of the growing prosperity of our Porti Chureh. It will be 
impossible to express the affection I feel for it. I do earnestly desire to 
be preserved from illiberality to other denominations. With all that are 
orthodox I feel great unity, and can attend their churches with pleasure 
and profit. But my love for my own dear Church is of a peculiar kind. It 
is, more than any other, the home of my heart. Her government appears 
to me to be more consistent with Scripture, and I do not think this opinion 
is the result of prejudice, for I was not brought up in her bosom. Her 
services are ar and impressive, and I do hope have been blessed to 
my soul. Her ministers, with whom I have been acquainted, have, most 
of them, appeared to be devout Christians, faithful soldiers of the cross; 
although there is reason to fear that into her communion some unfaithful 
shepherds have intruded.’ 


In 1836 Miss A. was at Princeton, where she seems, as was natural 
enough, to have heard something about Episcopacy that did not agree 
with her views. She struggles nobly, however, to feel right : 


‘18th—Am too excitable, when anything is said in disparagement 
of my beloved Church. I ought to love it even better than I do, but my 
feelings should be so controlled by the influence of the Holy Spirit, that 
no charge against it, however —— or unreasonable, should excite me. 
If I know myself, I am not at all inclined to speak or think ill of other 
churches, but do sincercly love Christians of every denomination ; but my 
principles and feelings are all enlisted for my own, and there may be more 
of bigotry in my heart than I am conscious of. I see and lament the want 
of charity in other Christians, and if the beam is in my own eye, I pray 
that it may be taken out. At any rate I feel that I was too warm in 
defence of my Church, and I hope my love for it will not tempt me to sin 
any more, but to pray earnestly for its prosperity.’ 


XVI. The Divine Love. By John Eadie, D. D., LL. D., Minister 
of the United Presbyterian Congregation, Glasgow, and Professor 
of Biblical Literature to the United Presbyterian Church. Phila- 
delphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1856. pp. 340. 


These are high themes, discussed by Dr. Eadie. The Love of God; 
the adopting Love of the Father; the reality and glory of the Love of 
the Spirit ; the Love of the Redeemer in its many forms. There is no- 
thing, perhaps, in which the taste of Christians so much differs as in re- 
lation to the pathos of Christianity. A book or a sermon which greatly 
moves some persons, will seem to others so exceedingly inadequate to 
the subject as to be uninteresting or even distasteful. And, for this rea- 
son, criticism which aims to be honest, is never more in difficulty than in 
examining such a book. There is a kind of wilfulness in the human 
heart in regard to these matters. It will not feel sometimes when one 
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most expects or even desires it; the rhetoric which seems most skilful, 
instead of moving to tears, only appears artificial. We do not, of course, 
believe that human nature is entirely capricious in this respect; there is, 
undoubtedly, the same heart beating in the humanity of all real Chris- 
tians, but it must be reached appropriately. 

Dr. Eadie’s book has been much praised, and we have no disposition at 
all to disparage it; certainly every disposition to promote its usefulness. 
We will select two passages as examples of its method, premising it as 
our opinion, that the object appears to us the most difficult at which the 
minister can aim, the analysis and presentation of that which is to move 
the feelings which lie nearest the centre of the heart of a Christian. 

The following extract is from a Chapter on the Sin and Doom of the 
Loveless : 


Nature is never prodigal of her gifts. Birds of gay plumage have no 
song; strength is denied to creatures endowed with swiftness. Thus it is 
often said, and with justice, that as one man is generally distinguished by 
the predominance of one virtue, or one class of virtues, and another man 
by the ascendency of a different kind of excellences, so the union of both 
might realize perfection. Had the peculiar gifts of John and Paul been 
blended, the result might have been a perfect apostle. Were the intrepi- 
dity of Luther, the tenderness of Melanchthon, and the calm intellect of 
Calvin combined in one person, you would have the model of a faultless 
reformer. Had Whitefield possessed Wesley’s tact and power of manage- 
ment, or Wesley, Whitefield’s restless vigor and burning eloquence, would 
there not be the type of a complete evangelist? Out of the distinctive 
talents and acquirements of Coke, Bacon, and Hale, might be evolved the 
ideal of a finished judge. And would he not be a paragon of statesman- 
ship who had the tongue of Chatham, the soul of Fox, and the shrewd 
and practical energy of Peel? But Jesus was distinguished by the rarest 
union of a and goodness. Every grace that adorns humanity was 
in Him, and in Him in fulness and symmetry. No virtue jostled another 
out of its place. None rose into extravagance—none pined in feeble re- 
striction. There was room for love to a mother in a heart filled with love 
to the world. He felt that He was dying as a Son, while He was making 
atonement asa Saviour. His patriotism was not absorbed in the wide 
sweep of His philanthropy. What amiability in His character—what 
meekness and patience in the midst of unparalleled persecution! No 
frown was ever upon His face, and no scorn was ever upon His tongue ; 
but His eyes were often filled with tears, and His bosom overflowed with 
sympathy, and His lips with consolation. His one pursuit was the good 
of men. For that, by night He prayed, and by day He labored. Op 
sition did not deter Him, and ingratitude did not sour Him. With what 
pains and pee he taught. With what dignity and heroism He 
suffered. 0 attain the noblest of ends, He died the most awful of 
deaths. He lived in the luxury of doing good, and expired in the 
triumphs of a perfected enterprise. There was no step for self. No 
unworthy taint soiled His purity, or alloyed His merit. He realized 
the end of humanity—the glory and the enjoyment of God. The mul- 
titude hungered, and He fel them ; they oa and He rebuked them. 


The disciple trembled at the storm, He arose and rebuked it. He sum- 

moned out of his bier the young man of Nain, and when He might have 

claimed him as a follower and an apostle, He gave her only son back to 

his mother. Wine was exhausted at the marriage feast, and not to expose 
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the poverty of the newly-wedded pair, He created a farther supply. He 
took the little children in His arms, and blessed them. He could not 
keep the weeping mourner in suspense, but said unto her—‘ Mary.’ The 
sisters of Lazarus sobbed in sorrow, and He raised their brother. Peter 
denied Him thrice, and thrice He comforted and commissioned the peni- 
tent. Judas saluted Him with a kiss, and in the blandness of His sorrow 
for the traitor He called him, ‘Friend.’ So perfect in every relation of 
life—so wise in speech, and so pure in conduct —so large in compassion, 
and intense in beneficence—so replete with everything that charms into 
attachment and rapture. He was the incarnation of universal loveliness. 
We repeat it, were He but a man, who would not love Him, and caress 
His memory, as an honor to His species—a man standing out from all 
other men in spiritual fascination and beauty? * As the apple-tree among 
the trees of the wood, so is my beloved among the sons’—of deeper ver- 
dure than the greenest of them, and of richer and more fragrant blossom 
than any of its blooming companions. 

Is there any enthusiasm in loving one so worthy of our affection? 
Has not our love to Jesus the mightiest of arguments to rest upon, and 
the noblest of reasons to ‘render’ for itself—what He is in Himself, and 
what He has done forus? Such love, resting upon the purest conviction, 
is totally different from that aesthetic rapture which the devotee may feel 
as he gazes upon a picture of the Virgin’s Son, to which genius has given 
either a countenance of celestial grandeur and beauty, or one expressive 
of the deepest anguish and sorrow. The artist’s work only excites the 
imagination, and ministers but to the taste, and its impressions, either of 
awe or delight, are traceable to the common associations and instinctive sen- 
sibilities of our nature, not to the attachments of a sanctified heart. The 
tear may start as one gazes on such a wondrous effort of the pencil as the 
‘Man of Sorrows wearing the crown of thorns,’ and the spirit may thrill 
under the subduing music of the chaunt, ‘ Now there stood by the cross 
his mother ;’ and yet there may be absent all that reliance on the Saviour, 
and sincere appreciation of His claims, which lead men to love Him with 
soul and strength. 

In a word, if you look to Him as your Instructor, He cannot but se- 
cure your attachment, and you will ive Him for the truth He teaches, 
the amount of such truth He has taught, and the spirit in which He has 
communicated it. Can there be really any bosom so callous and insensate 
as not to be entranced with the vision of the bleeding Lamb? Nay, 
though He has gone to the right hand of the Father, and is clothed in 
royal dignity, He is not merely to be revered—He is still to be loved. For 
He stands not in calm and stern majesty, so far from you and so far above 
you that you are chilled at the idea of His elevation and distance; but 

e is yet with you—identified with you, sympathizing with you, keeping 
heaven for you, and preparing you for it. Can you then refuse to love 
Him? You have not, indeed, seen Him; you know not the color of His 
complexion, the height of His stature, or the tones of His voice. But 
you need not such information—you have His portraiture drawn by an 
inspired pencil, and preserved in the gospels. It is a perfect likeness. 
And as you gaze upon it in its beauty and charms, and feel its inquiring 
eye to be upon you and to be following you, will you not look up to the 
living Jesus, and say in a burst of sincerity, ‘Lord, thou knowest all 
things; thou knowest that I love thee !’ 


A very favorite thought with us is, The Love of the Spirit. We have 
never, in any book or sermon, seen or heard it treated in a satisfactory 
manner. We give the most striking parts of Dr. Eadie’s view of it: 
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That love which brought Jesus down to earth, that and none other 
brought down the Spirit to fill His room. He cannot be a substitute if 
He has not the attachment of Him whom He represents. Nor would 
Jesus have entrusted the completion of His work to one of less love than 
His own, for such a task needed all the love which led to the cross, and 

‘sustained under its agonies. Love of a lower temperature would have 
sunk beneath the enterprise. That enterprise was to be as Christ was— 
‘another Comforter ;’ to stand to the church as did the tender and sym- 

athizing Jesus, to speak as He spoke, to cherish as He cherished, and to 
ead as He led to the communion with Himself. The ardor of such a 
love is equal to that of Christ, but its radiance is of a mellower and less 
dazzling nature. Like the light of the sun, which is of intolerable bril- 
liance, and cannot be hidden,—the Son of God appeared in this command- 
ing splendor of love. But the light which follows the setting of the lu- 
minary is softer, sweeter, and less —e so, though the love of the 
Spirit, appearing after the withdrawal of Jesus, may assume a milder 
form, yet it has not the less penetration or divinity. Feeling, then, the 
relation which the Spirit bears to the church—how He compensates for 
the absence of Uhrist’s person and visible sympathies, and how all that 
ou would anticipate from the Incarnate Brother is realized in and from 

Him, will you not discern in this tender and delicate position another 

roof and result of the love of the Spirit? If, therefore, believer, thou 
fast ever pictured to thyself what noble enjoyment thou mightest have 
had in following Christ incarnate were He upon earth, in ministering to 
Him, in listening to Him, in beholding the miracles of His grace, in tell- 
ing Him thy sorrows, and soliciting His sympathy under thy bereave- 
ments ; if this vision ever rise up before thee, then feel that it is all veri- 
fied now in and through the love and presence of the ‘ good Spirit.’ As 
Jesus was to Mary and to John, so is the Spirit now to thee. As he was 
to the widow of Nain—as he was at the tomb of Lazarus—as He was to 
her who bathed His feet in tears; so is the Spirit in His love to thee. 
Will not thy heart beat in responsive pulsation, and will not thy petition 
be, ‘Take not thy Holy Spirit from me?’ 

The Spirit’s love may be learned, in fine, from the abode which He 
has chosen. And that abode is no pure or princely mansion ; for it is the 
human heart. He who knows it best, says of it, ‘The heart is deceitful 
above all things, and desperately wicked.” He who ‘needed not that 
any should testify of man; for He knew what was in man,’ bears this 
testimony—‘ Out of the heart proceed evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, 
fornication, theft, false witness, blasphemies.’ And this heart is not fitted 
up or prepared for His reception; but He comes to it in its foulness and 
dilapidation, and cleanses and decorates it for Himself. Neither is He 
there as ‘a wayfaring man, that turneth aside to tarry for a night ;’ nor 
yet as an accidental or transient guest—He is a resident, who dwells in it 
as his chosen habitation. ‘But will God in very deed dwell with men 
upon the earth? Behold, the heaven, and the heaven of heavens cannot 
contain thee, how much less this house that I have built!’ That was a 
noble national fane of which the royal dedicator spoke—a temple built in 
splendor to enshrine the resident glory of its divine Architect. But, oh, 
the human heart, so abject and vile, how will it contain divinity? Yet 
the Spirit of purity sets His affections upon it. He enters there to cast 
out all that is inimical to our happiness, and to fill it with every holy 
grace. There He is as counsellor, friend, and comforter. When you 
commune with your heart, you commune with Him, your bosom friend. 
What but love, we ask, could prompt Him to choose such a residence, and 
prolong His stay in it? It has no native attractions for one who is ‘of 
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purer eyes than to behold iniquity, and who cannot look upon sin.’ And 
what provocation does He not meet with in it? No guest would endure 
them, but would leave the place of his sojourn under such wanton and 
undisguised insults. The apostle warns Christians, and says, ‘ Grieve 
not the Spirit of God” When Israel ‘rebelled, and vexed his Holy Spi- 
rit,’ God ‘turned to be their enemy.’ Ah, how often do you refuse His 
counsels, and throw from you His authority, though you avow that He is 
your Instructor and Governor. Might He not in anger or in sorrow de- 
part? Alas! how often have you resisted, or at least shown reluctance, 
when he would lead into deeper and holier experience, and give you a 
nearer view of God and eternity; when he would enable you to penetrate 
into the spirituality of His law, and give His love a firmer hold on your 
nature ; when He would bring you nearer heaven in spirit, and fill your 
hearts with its cheering elements? Have you not too often in such a crisis 
remained passive and unexcited, and contented as you were? And if He 
be still within you, patiently bearing all those repulses, and working out 
the blessed end of his mission, can you doubt His love, or reckon it less 
than that of Christ? ‘The Word was made flesh.” God dwelt in hu- 
manity. Jesus appeared in the world as an incarnate God. But does 
not the Spirit in His love experience a similar incarnation? Is not He 
also infleshed when He fills the bosoms of believers, and dwells in the 
heart of His church? 

Nor will He desert His favorite abode. The body dies, but still He 
claims it. Itis His. His love to it is not cooled by death. The fondest 
friend and tenderest relative is obliged to say, ‘ Bury my dead out of my 
sight ;’ but the beloved ashes are precious to the Holy Ghost as the dust 
of His own temple. And so in His love He watches over it, and at the 
mf RE time He will re-animate and re-organize the scattered particles. 
‘If the Spirit of him who raised up Jesus from the dead dwell in you, he 
that raised up Christ from the dead shall also quicken your oud ele 
by his Spirit that dwelleth in you.’ Thus a more glorious structure is 
reared up, in unison with the character of the pure Being who is to rest 
in it for ever. So that, if you know that God ‘abideth in you by the 
Spirit which he has given you’—if you feel that you carry Him in your 
hearts, a friend of friends, innermost and perio 9 and realize His pre- 
sence, and know the abiding, the joy, comfort, power, and hope of the 
a Ghost, surely you will need no further proof of ‘the love of the 

irit.’ 

yvert in fine, the effect of all this varied working and prolonged abode 
is the impartation of comfort. He is the ‘Comforter ;’ and believers, as 
they walk in the fear of the Lord, walk at the same time in ‘ the comfort 
of the Holy Ghost.’ He is ever present to assist you, and the effect of 
His assistance is comfort. There is comfort in his light and in His 
strength, in the intercession which He makes, and the progressive purit, 
which he secures. There is no part of your nature left unhelped—intel- 
lect and will, memory and heart, share in his assistance. The result is 
peace, and joy, and assurance—the serenity which victory insures, and 
the felt approach to perfection which experience is able to testify. The 
saint is as one ‘whom his mother comforteth,’ calm, happy, and confi- 
dent. O that this consciousness were the privilege of us all! Then should 
we have days of revival and apostolical triumph. 


XVII. Dr. Winslow’s Works. 

1. The Glory of the Redeemer in his Person and Work. By the 
Rev. Octavius Winslow, D. D. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakis- 
ton. 1855. pp. 417. 
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2. Glimpses of the Truth as it is in Jesus. By the same. Same 
publishers. 1856. pp. 273. 

3. The Inquirer directed to the Work of the Holy Spirit. By the 
same. Same publishers. 1856. pp. 300. 


There are some plagiarisms that appear to pass unnoticed on account 
of their very boldness. It seems impossible that it can be plagiarism. 
If it were so, the public reasons, it would be palpable and would not have 
been attempted. We will mention some cases that are very notorious, 
and of which little or nothing is said. 

One is the copying in the Little Eva of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, of the Little 
Nell of Dickens. The only additions are, that Eva has the American type 
of piety, and a Southern coloring. Another is, the Mr. Caxton and Cap- 
tain Roland in Bulwer’s Varieties of English Life. The hardihood of 
taking these from the Mr. Shandy, and Uncle Toby of Sterne, without any 
acknowledgment, is something amazing. There is a long account in the 
recent volume of Selections from H. B. Wallace, of the sensation pro- 
duced in the British Parliament, by the recitation of the “ Woodman, 
spare that Tree,” of General Morris. Yet it is a palpable imitation of a 
song that every body who is old enough, has heard a hundred times, called 
“Spare, Woodman, spare that beechen Tree!” In all these cases, there 
should have been an acknowledgment of the source from which the idea 
was taken. 

We are reminded of this by the singular fact that two popular books 
seem to have taken their idea, title, and we presume much of their hand- 
ling, from Owen’s works on the Person and Glory of Christ. Dr. Wins- 
low’s is one of them. The Glory of the Redeemer, contains no acknow- 
ledgment or even allusion to Owen. Yet of all books we have ever read 
in our lives on this subject, we think Owen’s incomparably the richest. 
We cannot imagine an intelligent divine who does not know that such 
treatises exist, and if he knew it, we cannot conceive such an one, about 
to write on the subject, so dull as not to consult them. And if he con- 
sult them, he should refer to them, and acknowledge his obligations to 
them. 

Dr. Winslow’s works are practical and truly evangelical. They are 
very much liked by many Christians, and, we do not doubt, have been 
very useful. We will make some extracts to enable the reader to judge 
for himself as to their ability and peculiar character. 

We copy the following on the “ Witnessing of the Spirit :” 


All believers are not alike eminent for the same peculiar and exalted 
aces of the Spirit. It was not so in the early and palmy days of the 
ospel, when Jesus himself was known in the flesh, and the Holy Ghost 
descended in an extraordinary degree of sanctifying influence upon the 
church. It would therefore be wrong to expect it now. And yet, we have 
a right to look for one or more of the moral features of our dear Lord’s 
character in his people. Some resemblance to his image; something that 
marks the man of God; some lowliness of mind—gentleness of temper— 
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humility of deportment—love—patience in the endurance of affliction— 
meekness in the suffering of persecution—forgiveness of injuries—return- 
ing good for evil—blessing for cursing,—in a word, some portion of ‘the 
fruit of the Spirit,’ which is ‘love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentieness, 
goodness, faith, meekness, temperance.’ If one or more of these are not 
‘in us and abound, so that they make us that we shall neither be barren 
nor unfruitful in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ,’ and in a re- 
semblance to his likeness, we have great reason to doubt whether we have 
ever ‘known the grace of God in truth.’ That is indeed a melanchol 
profession in which can be traced nothing that identifies the man wit 
Jesus ; nothing in his principles—his motives—his tone of mind—his spi- 
rit—his very looks, that reminds one of Christ,—that draws the heart to 
him,—that makes the name of Immanuel fragrant, and that lifts the soul 
in ardent desires to be like him too. This is the influence which a be- 
liever exerts, who bears about with him a resemblance to his Lord and 
Master. A holy man is a blessing, go where he may. He is a savour of 
Christ in every place. It is a mercy to be brought into contact with him. 
We extract a blessing from him,—we get, it may be, a drop of oil from 
his vessel, or a single ray from his heat. And although it is more blessed 
to possess the solar beam, to ascend to the ‘fountain of light,’ yet a re- 
flected warmth in this wintry world is too valuable and blessed to be light- 
ly esteemed. Would that the saints of God who may have drawn largely 
upon the fullness of Christ, who have been made to possess some peculiar 
manifestations of his loving-kindness, some especial revivings of his Spi- 
rit, were more ready to seek the communication of the same blessing to 
others. A believer is not his own, nor is he to live to himself. And when 
the Lord imparts a gift or a grace to any one member, it is for the edifi- 
cation and comfort of the whole body. ‘Come and hear, all ye that fear 
God, and I will declare what he hath done for my soul,’ is an invitation 
that has often refreshed the spirit, and revived the heart, and kindled the 
love, and ‘strengthened the things that remained that were ready to die,’ 
in the saints of God.* Thus is the Spirit a Witness for Christ in his peo- 
ple, by conforming them to his image. 

The doctrine of an assured belief of the pardon of sin, of acceptance 
in Christ, and of adoption into the family of God, has been, and yet is, 
regarded by mariy as an attainment never to be expected in the present 
life ; and when it is expressed, it is viewed with a suspicion unfavorable 
to the character of the work. But this is contrary to the Divine word, 
and to the concurrent experience of millions, who have lived and died in 
the full assurance of hope. The doctrine of assurance is a doctrine of 
undoubted revelation, implied and expressed. That it is enforced asa 
state of mind essential to the salvation of the believer, we cannot admit; 
but that it is insisted upon as essential to his comfortable and holy walk, 
and as greatly involving the glory of God, we must strenuously maintain. 
Else why these marked references to the doctrine? In Col. ii. 1, 2, Paul 
expresses ‘ great conflict’ for the saints, that their ‘ hearts might be com- 

* The history of American revivals presents a striking and beautiful illustration of this fact. 
The author can testify, from personal observation and experience, that some of the most gra- 
cious and remarkable outpourings of the Spirit with which that honored land has been favored, 
have resulted from the simple testimony to an especial reviving of the Lord’s work in his own 
soul, borne by some individual member of the church, moving, it may be, ina humble and 
limited sphere of influence. God has honored his testimony. His narrative has awakened 
interest,—his zeal has rebuked indolence,—his fervor has excited to prayer,—his tears and 
pleadings have moved to exertion; and thus an impulse has been created, which has gone on 
strengthening and expanding, until it has embraced and blessed an entire community. It was 
but as a smaili pebbie cast into the stagnant water: yet the circle included a family,—it widen- 
ed, until it embraced a church,—and still wider it grew, until an entire village, or town, felt 


the power of the Spirit, and every house became vocal with “ thanksgiving and the voice of 
melody.” —Author’s note. 
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forted, being knit together in love, and unto all riches of the full assur- 
ance of understanding,’ &e. In the epistle to the Hebrews, vi. 11, he 
says, ‘We desire that every one of you do show the same diligence to the 
full assurance of hope unto the end’ And in chap. x. 22, he exhorts them, 
‘Let us draw near with a true heart, in full assurance of faith.’ And to 
crown all, the apostle Peter, 2 Epistle, i. 10, thus earnestly exhorts, 
‘ Wherefore the rather, brethren, give diligence to make your calling and 
election sure.’ We trust no further proof from the sacred word is required 
to authenticate the doctrine. It is written as with a sunbeam, ‘the Spirit 
itself beareth witness with our spirit, that we are the children of God.’ 
Let us present a brief explanation of these words. 

Three important things are involved in them,—first, the Witness— 
then that with which he witnesses,—and lastly, the great truth to which he 
witnesses, First, ‘the Spirit itself beareth witness.’ The great business 
of making known to a poor sinner his acquittal in the high court of hea- 
ven, and his woe 9 into the King’s family, is entrusted to no inferior 
agent. No angel is commissioned to bear the tidings,—no mortal man 
may disclose the secret. None but God the Holy Ghost himself. ‘The 
Spirit itself? He that resteth short of this testimony wrongs his own 
soul. Dear reader, be satisfied with no witness to your ‘calling and elec- 
tion’ but this. Human testimony is feeble here. Your minister, your 
friend, schooled as they may be in the evidences of experimental godli- 
ness, cannot assure your spirit that you are ‘born of God.’ God the 
eternal Spirit alone can do this. He only is competent,—he only can 
fathom the ‘deep things of God,’—he only can rightly discern between 
his own work and its counterfeit, between grace and nature,—he only can 
make known the secret of the Lord to them that fear him; all other tes- 
timony to your sonship is uncertain, and may fearfully and fatally de- 
ceive. ‘It is the Spirit that beareth witness, because the Spirit is truth.’ 
Again, and yet again, would we solemnly repeat it,—take nothing for 
granted onion your personal interest in Christ,—rest not satisfied with 
the testimony of your own spirit, or with that of the holiest saint on 
earth ; seek nothing short of ‘the Spirit itself’ This only will do for a 
dying hour. 

To the child of God we would say,—covet earnestly the witness of the 
Spirit. Be not cast down, nor cherish rash and hasty conclusions as to 
“nd adoption, if you possess it not so fully and clearly as others. The 

oliest believer may walk for many days without the Sun. Read the re- 
cord of the experiences of David and of Job and Jeremiah, and the last 
moments of our dear and adorable Immanuel, and mark what shadows at 
times fell upon their souls, how sensible comforts failed them, how joys 
fled, and they mourned an absent God. But were they the less dear to the 
heart of Jehovah,—were they the less his beloved children because thus 
tried? No! God forbid! Still, we plead for the full enjoyment of the 
witness of the Spirit. It is the high privilege of the children of God— 
let no one rob them of it—to look up to God, and humbly yet unceasingly 
ery, ‘ Abba, Father !’ 


From the Chapter, ‘ Alone with Jesus,” in the work, “ Glimpses of the 
Truth,” we copy a passage or two: 


The character of the scene which it portrays is judicial—the group- 
ing natural, the objects interesting, the whole instructive. With regard 
to the first object which arrests our attention—the prisoner at the bar— 
we can scarcely imagine a case more calculated than this to awaken the 
tenderest sympathies of Jesus. The accused now pale and agitated, weak 
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and trembling, was a woman. A wreck of her former self though she 
was, there still was an air of touching tenderness, if not of faded beauty 
and grandeur, still lingering amidst the ruin. This would not escape the 
searching and discriminating glance of the Saviour. She was a woman, 
and the acute sensibilities of her sex were hers. These had indeed re- 
ceived a fearful shock. It may be in the power of sin and crime deeply 
to obscure and greatly to blunt the fine and delicate instincts of our na- 
ture, but never totally to extinguish them. They will outlive the storm 
that may have scattered the verdure and dissipated the blossom of many 
an opening character. The external loveliness of that character may for 
a while be shaded, but there is a deathless beauty within—feelings, 
thoughts, purposes, and resolves, which die only with the dying breath. 
There is a class of feelings—certain sympathies and affinities—which 
would seem to be from their very nature imperishable. God has so or- 
dered it. A mother, for example, can never forget that she is a mother. 
The hidden fountain of feeling, unsealed in her heart, is ever springing 
up, pure and sparkling. She may wander from her home as a bird from 
its resting-place, but she will return and hover around her little ones; or 
she will clasp to her bosom with a firmness which the wrench of death 
only can relax, the infant that shares her wanderings and her guilt. And 
a@ woman is a woman still. Sin and sorrow may have beclouded the sun- 
light, and marred the joyousness of her spirit; but there are under-cur- 
rents of affection and feeling which the tempest that swept the surface has 
left untouched. That keen sensibility—that gentleness—that tenderness 
—that instinctive delicacy and that keen sense of honor—the peculiar 
traits of her sex—are still there. The delicate stem from which has fallen 
the beautiful flower, may bend before the blast; but tenderly raise, and 
kindly nourish it, it will live again, and bud and blossom as before. It 
may be a truant plant, still a plant of Eden, whose tint and fragrance 
may yet brighten and make glad the garden of the heart. We should re- 
member this in our walks and labors of benevolence. Brought, as we 
sometimes are, into contact with extreme cases of guilt and crime, we 
should not overlook the material we yet possess with which to repair the 
fallen structure. No heart should be considered too polluted—no mind 
too dark—no character too debased—for the power of God, working by 
human instrumentality, to restore. The surface may present to the eye 
the iron features of a hardened ‘and reckless character; nevertheless, there 
are springs of thought and feeling and memory beneath that repulsive 
surface, which, if touched by a skilful and a delicate hand, will unlock 
the door of the heart, and admit you within its most sacred recesses. 
Thus with gentleness and kindness you may soften the most hardened, 
disarm the most ferocious, calm the most violent, and attain complete pos- 
session of a mind that has long resisted and repelled every other subdu- 
ing influence. The law of love is the law of God’s moral government of 
is people. 
But anil an object was here, befitting the Saviour’s sympathy and 
ower! Think you, reader, that from it his pure and gentle spirit shrunk ? 
ould he feel terrified or polluted by so close a proximity to an object of 
ilt and wretchedness? O it is wondrous to see how closely the Son of 
od linked himself with fallen, suffering man! ‘louch what chord you 
may of the human heart, and there comes up from the depths of his an 
instantaneous and harmonious response. With what effect would some of 
these hidden springs of feeling in the human soul of Jesus now be touch- 
ed! He would remember, as fis eye fell upon this trembling object of 


his sympathy, that he himself was born of a woman, amidst her perils 
and her pangs. He would remember, too, that there still was one who 
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bore to him the endearing appellation of mother, and that yet others stood 
to him in the fond relation of sisters, and all that was tender in his heart 
would be moved. Looking at her humiliation, and thinking of his own, 
pity would melt his heart ; and while listening to the voice of her clamor- 
ous accusers, with the garden of Gethsemane and Calvary full in view, 
her sin would stir to its centre the deep fountain of his mercy. Then, O 
then, if ever, did he appear the ‘ brother born for adversity.’ Then was 
fulfilled the Messianic prediction in the Psalms, ‘He shall deliver the 
needy when he crieth; the poor also, and him that hath no helper; for 
he shall stand at the right hand of the p6or, to save him from them that 
condemn his soul.’ 


We quote next from “ Christian Love, a test of Christian Character :” 


Since the Holy Spirit has constituted it as evidence, and since God 
admits it as such, we press its comfort, with all the energy which we pos- 
sess, upon the heart of the doubting, trembling child of God. You may 
often have questioned the reality of your love to God, scarcely daring to 
claim an affection so great as this. Your attachment to Jesus, so incon- 
stant, so wavering and so cold, may often have raised the anxious fear 
and the perplexing doubt. But your love to the people of God, has been 
like a sheet-anchor to your soul. his you have not questioned, and you 
could not doubt. You have loved them because they were the people of 
God; you have felt an attachment to them because they were the disciples 
of Christ. What can this prove but your love to God, your affection to 
Jesus, and your own participation in the same Divine nature? It were a 
thing impossible for you to love that which is holy without a correspond- 
ing principle of holiness in yourself. 


Another exercise of Christian love will be, its endeavors to avoid all 
occasions of offence. These, through the many and fast-clinging infirmi- 
ties of the saints of God, will often occur. But they are to be avoided, 
and in the exercise of that love which proves our Christian character, 
they will be avoided. The child of God will desire to ‘keep the — 
of the Spirit in the bond of peace.’ Whatever tends to weaken that bond, 
he will endeavor to lay aside. Whatever he may discover in his inter- 
course with the saints calculated to wound, to distress, to alienate, to of- 
fend, either in his manner, or in his spirit, the healthy exercise of hol 
love will constrain him to overcome. He will avoid ‘ giving offence.’ He 
will be modest in the expression of his own opinion, respectful and defe- 
rential towards the opinion of others. He will avoid that recklessness of 
spirit which, under . cover of faithfulness, cares not to estimate conse- 
quences ; but which, pursuing its heedless way, often crushes beneath its 
rough-shod heel the finest feelings of the human heart; saying and doing 
what it pleases, regardless of the wounds which, all the while, it is deep- 
ly and irreparably inflicting. How sedulous, too, will he be to avoid any 

ing like a dictatorial manner in enunciating his judgment, and all hard 
words and strong expressions in differing from authorities of equal, per- 
haps of greater weight than his own. Oh! were this divine affection but 
more deeply lodged in the hearts of all those who ‘ profess and call them- 
selves Christians,’ what courtesy of manner—what grace of deportment 
—what tender regard of one another’s feelings—what kindness in word 
and in action—what carefulness to avoid inflicting even a momentary 
pain—what putting away, as becometh saints, all wrath, anger, evil 
speaking, and malice—and what constant remembrance of his solemn 
words, who said, ‘ Whoever shall offend one of these little ones who be- 
lieve in me, it were better that a mill-stone were hanged about his neck, 
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and that he were drowned in the depths of the sea,’—would each be- 
liever exhibit! Lord, fill our souls more and more with this lovely grace 
of love! 

True Christian love will excite in the mind, a holy jealousy for the 
Christian nmr other believers. How sadly is this overlooked by 
many professors! What sporting with reputation, what trifling with cha- 
racter, what unveiling to the eyes of others, the weaknesses, and the in- 
firmities, and the stumblings, of. which they have become cognizant, marks 
many in our day! Oh! if the Lord had dealt with us, as we have thought- 
lessly and uncharitably dealt with our fellow-servants, what shame and 
confusion would cover us! We should blush to lift up our faces before 
men. But the exercise of this divine love in the heart will constrain us 
to abstain from all envious, suspicious feelings, from all evil surmisings, 
from all wrong construing of motives, from all tale-bearing—that fruitful 
cause of so much evil in the Christian church—from slander, from unkind 
insinuations, and from going from house to house, retailing evil, and mak- 
ing the imperfections, the errors, or the doings of others, the theme of 
idle, sinful gossip,— busy-bodies in other men’s matters.’ All this is ut- 
terly inconsistent with our high and holy calling. It is degrading, dis- 
honoring, lowering to our character as the children of God. It dims the 
lustre of our piety. It impairs our moral influence in the world. Ought 
not the character of a Christian professor to be as dear to me as my own? 
And ought I not as vigilantly to promote it, and as indignantly to vindi- 
cate it, when unjustly aspersed or maliciously assailed, as if I, and not 
he, were the sufferer? How can the reputation of a believer in Jesus be 
affected, and we be notaffected? It is our common Lord who is wounded 
—it is our common salvation that is injured—it is our own family that is 
maligned. And our love to Jesus, to his truth, and to his people, should 
caution us to be as jealous of the honor, as tender of the feelings, and as 
watchful of the character and reputation of every member of the Lord’s 
family, be his denomination what it may, as of our own. ‘ Who is 
weak,’ says the apostle, ‘and I am not weak? who is offended, and I burn 
not ?” 


XVIII. Napoleon at St. Helena; or interesting Anecdotes and re- 
markable Conversations of the Emperor during the five and a half 
Years of his Captivity. Collected from the Memorials of Las Casas, 
O’Meara, Montholon, Antommarchi, and others. By John S. C. 
Abbott. With Illustrations. New York: Harpers, Philadelphia: 
Lippincott & Co. 1855. pp. 662. 


Mr. Abbott has been very unfortunate in his indiscriminate eulogy of 
Napoleon. The same strain prevails in this work; yet many interesting 
details are brought together. We make a quotation here and there: 


One day, speaking of Egypt, the Emperor regretted exceedingly that 
it had nik banned te the Seok of re, oo ‘This would infallibly 
have been the case,’ said he, ‘had the country been defended by Kleber 
or Desaix. These were my most distinguished lieutenants. Both pos- 
sessed great and rare merits, though their characters and dispositions 
were very different. Kleber’s was the talent of nature. Desaix’s was 
entirely the result of education and assiduity. The genius of Kleber was 
only called forth at particular moments, ee roused by the importance 
of the occasion ; mee 


then it immediately slumbered again in the bosom 
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of indolence and pleasure. The talent of Desaix was always in full 
activity. He lived only for noble ambition and true glory. His charac- 
ter was entirely unique. His death was the greatest loss I could have 
sustained. Their conformity of education and principles would always 
have preserved a good understanding between them. Desaix would have 
been contented with a secondary rank, and would have remained ever de- 
voted and faithful. Had he not been killed at the battle of Marengo, I 
would have given him the command of the army of Germany, instead of 
continuing it to Moreau. A very extraordinary circumstance in the 
destiny of these two lieutenants was, that on the very day, and at the 
very hour when Kleber was assassinated at Cairo, Desaix was killed by a 
cannon-ball at Marengo.’ 


When I acquired the supreme direction of affairs, it was wished that 
I might become a Washington. Words cost nothing; and, no doubt, 
those who were so ready to express the wish did so without any know- 
ledge of times, persons, places or things. Had I been in America, I would 
willingly have been a Washington; and I should have had little merit in 
so being, for I do not see how I could reasonably have acted otherwise. 
But had Washington been in France, exposed to discord within and inva- 
sion from without, I would have defied him to have been what he was in 
America, or, if he had attempted it, he would been but a simpleton, and 
would only have prolonged the existence of evil. For my own part, I 
could only have been a crowned Washington. It was only in a congress 
of kings, in the midst of kings yielding or subdued, that I could become 
so. Then, and then only, I could successfully display Washington’s mo- 
deration, disinterestedness, and wisdom. I could not reasonably attain 
to this but by means of the wniversal dictatorship. To this I aspired. 
Can that be thought a crime? Can it be believed that to resign this au- 
thority would have been beyond the power of human nature? Sylla, 
glutted with crimes, dared to abdicate, pursued by public execration. 
What motive could have checked me, who would have been followed only 
by blessings? But it remained for me to conquer at Moscow. How many 
will hereafter regret my disaster and my fall! But to require prema- 
turely of me that sacrifice for which the time had not arrived was a 
vulgar absurdity, and for me to have proclaimed or promised it would 
been taken for hypocrisy and quackery. That was not my way. I repeat 
it, it remained for me to conquer at Moscow. 


We rarely find combined together all the qualities necessary to con- 
stitute a great general. The object most desirable is that a man’s judg- 
ment should be in equilibrium with his physical character or courage. 
This is what we may call being well-squared, both by base and perpendi- 
cular. If courage be in the ascendency, a general will rashly undertake 
that which he cannot execute ; on the contrary, if his character or courage 
be inferior to his judgment, he will not venture to carry any measure into 
effect. The sole merit of the Viceroy Eugene consisted in this equili- 
brium of character. This, however, was sufficient to render him a very 
distinguished man. 

‘With respect to physical courage, it was impossible for Murat or Ney 
not to be brave ; but no man possessed less judgment than the former in 
particular. As to moral courage, I have rarely met with the fo hours 
after midnight kind. I mean unprepared courage—that which is neces- 
sary on an unexpected occasion; and which, in spite of the most unfore- 
seen events, leaves full freedom of judgment and > asc 


Kleber was endowed with the highest talent, but he was merely the 
man of the moment. He pursued glory as the only road to happiness. 
But he had no national sentiment, and he could, without any sacrifice, 
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have devoted himself to foreign service. He commenced his youthful 
career among the Prussians, to whom he continued much attached. Desaix 
possessed, in a very superior degree, the important equilibrium above de- 
scribed. Moreau scarcely deserved to be placed in the first rank of gene- 
rals. In him Nature had left her work unfinished. He possessed more 
instinct than genius. In Lannes, courage first predominated over judg- 
ment. But the latter was every day gaining ground, and approaching 
equilibrium. He had become a very able commander at the period of his 
death. I found him a dwarf, but I lost in him a giant. 

I know the depth, or what I call the draught of water, of all my 
enerals. Some will sink to the waist, some to the chin, others over the 
ead ; but the number of the latter is very small, I assure you. Suchet 

was one whose courage and judgment had been surprisingly improved. 

Massena was a very superior man, and, by a strange peculiarity of tem- 
erament, he possessed the desired equilibrium only in the heat of battle. 
t was created in the midst of danger. 


‘Many persons,’ said he, ‘have wondered at my good fortune, which 
rendered me, as it were, invulnerable in so many battles. They were 
mistaken; the only reason was, that I made a secret of all my dangers, 
I had three horses killed under me at the siege of Toulon. I had several 
killed or wounded in the campaigns of Italy. I have been wounded several 
times. At the battle of Ratisbonne a ball struck my heel. At the battle of 
Wagram a ball tore my boot and stocking, and grazed the skin of my left 
leg. I lost my horse and hat at Arcis sur Aube. I have been frequently 
exposed to danger in my different battles, but it was carefully kept secret. 
I enjoined, once for all, the most absolute silence on all circumstances of 
that nature. It would be impossible to calculate the confusion and dis- 
order which might have resulted from the slightest report or smallest 
doubt relative to my existence. On my life depended the fate of a great 
empire, and the whole policy and destinies of Europe. This habit of 
keeping circumstances of that kind secret has prevented me from relating 
them in my campaigns, and, indeed, they are now almost forgotten. It 
is only by mere accident, and in the course of conversation, that they can 
recur to me.’ 


The Emperor then entered upon a glowing eulogy of the private life 
and character of Duroc. ‘He had,’ said the Emperor, ‘lively, tender, and 
concealed passions, little corresponding with the coldness of his manner. 
It was long before I knew this, so exact and regular was his service. It 
was not until my day was entirely closed and finished that Duroc’s work 
began. Chance, or some accident, could alone have made me acquainted 
with his character. He was a pure and virtuous man, entirely disin- 
terested and extremely generous. 

‘On the opening of the campaign at Dresden, I lost two men who were 
extremely valuable to me—Bessiéres and Duroc. When I went to see 
Duroc, after he had received his mortal wound, I attempted to hold out 
some hopes to him. But Duroc was not deceived, and only replied by 
begging them to give him opium. I could not endure the distressing 
spectacle, and tore myself away.’ 


I enjoyed singular reputation among the heads of offices and account- 
ants. The examination of accounts I understood very well. The cir- 
cumstance that first gained me reputation in this way was that, while 
balancing a yearly account during the Consulate, I discovered an error of 
four hundred thousand dollars to the disadvantage of the Republic. M. 
Dufresne, who was then Secretary of the Treasury, and who was a per- 
fectly honest man, at first would not believe that the error existed. How- 
ever, it was an affair of figures. The fact could not be denied. At the 
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Treasury several months were occupied in endeavoring to discover the 
error. Tt was at length found in an account of the contractor Seguin, 
who immediately acknowledged it on being shown the accounts, and re- 
stored the money, saying that it was a mistake. 

On another occasion, while examining the accounts of the pay of the 
garrison of Paris, I observed a charge of some twelve thousand dollars 
set down to a detachment which had never been in the capital. The min- 
ister made a note of the error merely from complaisance, but was con- 
vinced, in his own mind, that the Emperor was mistaken. I, however, 
proved to be right, and the sum was restored. 


At the dinner-table it was remarked that one in thirty of the ships 
engaged in the China trade were lost at sea. 

“The dangers of battle,” said the Emperor, “are less than that. At 
Wagram we were one hundred and sixty thousand. I do not think that 
the killed were more than three thousand. That is only a fiftieth. At 
Essling, where we were forty thousand, about four thousand were killed. 
This was a tenth ; but it was one of the most severe battles. The others 
were incomparably below.” 

Mademoiselle Raucourt, a celebrated actress, described Talleyrand with 
great truth. “If you ask him a question,” said she, “ he is an iron chest, 
whence you cannot extract a syllable; but if you ask him nothing, you 
will soon be unable to stop his mouth; he will become a regular gossip.” 
This was a foible which, at the outset, destroyed my confidence in Talley- 
rand. I had intrusted him with a very important affair, and, a few hours 
after, Josephine related it to me word for word. I instantly sent for the 
minister to inform him that I had just learned from the Empress a cir- 
cumstance which I had told in confidence to himself alone. The story 


had already — through four or five intermediate channels. The coun- 


tenance of Talleyrand is so immovable that nothing can ever be read in 
it. Lannes and Murat used jocularly to say of him, that if, while he was 
speaking to you, some one should come behind and give him a kick, his 
countenance would betray nothing. 

M. de Talleyrand is mild and even endearing in his domestic habits. 
His servants, and the individuals in his employment, are attached and de- 
voted to him. With his intimates he speaks willingly and good-humored- 
ly of his ecclesiastic profession, which he embraced by compulsion, con- 
strained by his parents, though he was the eldest of many brothers. He 
one day expressed dislike of a tune which was played in his hearing. He 
said he had a great horror of it; it recalled to his recollection the time 
when he was obliged to practice church music and to sing at the desk. 
On another occasion, one of his intimate friends was telling a story du- 
ring supper, while M. de Talleyrand was engaged in thought, and seemed 
inattentive to the conversation. In the course of the story, the speaker 
——- to say, in a lively manner, of some one whom he had named, 
“That fellow is a comical rogue; he is a married priest.” Talleyrand, 
roused by these words, seized a spoon, plunged it hastily into the dish be- 
fore him, and, with a threatening aspect, called out to him, ‘“ Mr. i 
will you have some spinach?” The person who was telling the story was 
confounded, and all the party burst into a fit of laughter, M. de Talley- 
rand as well as the rest. 


It was a dark and gloomy day, and the rain fell in torrents. “ After 
dinner, the Emperor,” says Las Casas, “described to us the contents 
of some French papers which he had by him, and which, he said, gave 
an account of the shipwreck of La Perouse, his different adventures, his 
death, and which also contained his journal. The narrative consisted 
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of the most curious, striking, and romantic details, and interested us ex- 
ceedingly. The Emperor observed how highly our curiosity was excited, 
and then burst into a fit of laughter. This story was nothing but an im- 
promptu of his own, which he said he had invented merely to show us the 
progress he had made in English.” 

“T greatly admire the Iliad,” said he: “it is like the books of Moses, 
the token and the pledge of the age in which it was produced. Homer, 
in his epic poem, has proved himself a poet, an orator, an historian, a 
legislator, a geographer, and a theologian. He may justly be called the 
encyclopedist of the period in which he flourished. i have never been so 
struck with the beauties of the Iliad as at this moment. The sensations 
with which it now inspires me fully convince me of the justice of the uni- 
versal approbation bestowed upon it. One thing which particularly strikes 
me is the combination of rudeness of manners with refinement of ideas. 
Heroes are described killing animals for their food, cooking their meat 
with their own hands, and yet delivering speeches distinguished for singu- 
lar eloquence, and denoting a high degree of civilization.” 


What a number of great generals rose suddenly during the Revolution ! 
Pichegru, Kleber, Massena, Marceau, Desaix, Hoche, and almost all, were 
originally private soldiers. But here the efforts of Nature seem to have 
been exhausted, for she has produced nothing since, or, at least, nothing 
so great. At that period, everything was submitted to competition among 
thirty millions of men, and Nature necessarily asserted her rights ; sub- 
sequently, we were again confined within the narrower limits of order 
and the forms of society. I was even accused of having surrounded my- 
self in civil and military posts with men of inferior ability, the better to 
display my own superiority; but now, when the competition will not cer- 
tainly be renewed, it remains for those who are in power to make a better 
selection. We shall see what they will do. 

Another circumstance no less remarkable was the extreme youth of 
some of those generals, who seem to have started ready-made from the 
hands of Nature. Their characters were perfectly suited to the circum- 
stances in which they were placed, with the exception of Hoche, whose 
morals were by no means pure. The others had no object in view save 
glory and patriotism, which formed their whole circle of rotation ; they 
were men after the antique model. Desaix was surnamed by the Arabs 
Sultan the Just. At the funeral of Marceau, the Austrians observed an 
armistice on account of the respect which they entertained for him; and 
young Duphot was the emblem of perfect virtue. 

But the same commendations cannot be bestowed on those who were 
furtber advanced in life, for they belonged in some measure to the era 
that had just passed away. Massena, Augereau, Brune, and many others, 
were merely intrepid depredators. Massena was, moreover, distinguished 
for the most sordid avarice. 


The impression of the whole work is to increase our respect for the 
intellectual character of Napoleon, especially for the versatility of his 
mind, and—the egotism aside—there is much that will be read with 
eagerness, 


The General Title Page for the fourth Volume ought to have been 
furnished with the last Number. It is placed at the beginning of the 
present one. 
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